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LETTER L 

Mr xnsiut Snt,— When I had the pleanue of meetim 
jtm at Oh — , for the second tune m m; lifo^ I ms much 
ooneennd to temsth the g«aenil dqeobon of your manner 
I vusf now add, tiuit 1 ms abo mudi satpriaed ; your 
eondn’g viait to me hnviiig made it no longer a point of 
ddicary to suppreaa that foeUng, General report had re- 
ineaented yon aa m poamsaion of all which enteia into the 
worldly eatimate of hap p in e ae- ■■ g reat opi^nMe, nndouded 
lepotatiaii, and freedom from nnhqipy oounexiona ^Siat 
yon had the piloeleaa blearing tt nnflnctaating heaiili, I 
know upon your own antbori^. And the cojumnii^ 
lilni of yonr friends, togetha wUh my own opportnnItieB 
for dbaemtioo, left me no room to doubt that you wanted 
aol the last and migiitieat among the aontoea of ln 4 qfoieaa 
•oa fortunate eonatitution of mind, bofo fu moral and in- 
foOMtqal enda So maiqr hleariiqp aa theae, meetii^^itt 
thepaiaoB of one mam^ and yet all in SMM mysteriooB Way 
defoatedriad iwiaimed, preaented a pioUam too int ere e tiiifc 
arifodi wad foe gOHNwi ouforilgr of nf% to 




iuidpft it at «1I wonderful that at that tmie and pko$ joa 
^ iihiMAd liave been the satject of nmeh dieeuenon. Nqf 
^ and then aomo eolutiong of the myiteij were hazaarded ; iu 
pariictilar^ 1 remember one from a young lady of aerrenteeiiy 
who laid, with a poeitive air, << Xhat Mr. defection 
WM weti known to ariae from an unfortunate attaohment in 
early life,*’ which aagurance appeared to have great wdghi 
with eome other young ladies of sixteen. But^ upon the 
whole, 1 think that no account of the matter was propoeed 
at tliat time which satisfied myself, or was likely to ifatisQr 
any reflecting person. 

At length the visit of your cousin L — , in his road to 
Til — ^ has cleared up the mysteiy in a way more eggreeable 
to myself tiian I could liave ventured to anticipate from any 
conimunioation short of that which should acquaint me with 
the entiro dispersion of the dqieetiou under which you 
laboured. 1 allow myself to call sucb a disclosure agree- 
abLe, partly upon the ground that vrhero the grief or dqjee- 
tion of our friends admits of no imjiortaut alleviation, it is 
yet satisfactory to know that it may l)e traced to causes of 
sdeiiuate dignity ; and, in this particular case, I have not 
only that assur^oe, but the prospect of contributing some 
assistance to your emancipation from tlicse depressing reooU 
loctione, by co-operating with your oan efforts iu tho way 
you have pointed out for supidying the defects of your earl^ 
education. 

explained to me oil that your ow^ii letter had kft 
imfierlect ; in particular, how it was that you came to be 
defrauded of the eduoation to which even your eaciieat and 
kumUeatprospeotahadeiilx^ by what heroic effiffti^ 

hni how vainly, yon kdKHued to i^r that gxeatost oC 
tosiM; whad xemarimble eventa concurred to raiae you to 
youriffcseatstatoafpraq^erity^^ and aU ether draamitaiiuRi 





II 

widA 9ippvmi tieoettuny to |<it me tiAf ia 
ftmt jpimd wUbee end latentioiis. 

Tlie tiroHiueekimia wkkb ym eddeemod to me ttoeiq^^ 
Um I Imt'e amwerod bebw : these were questions whuli p 
eoddi enswer eeeiljr mid without meditation ; but fir tilt 
main sahject of our fdtiire correspondence^ it Is so weitihtsr, 
end dbamndieuclh close attention {as em I ftnd, who hwre 
MToleed the pri]ici]>iil points almost daily fbr many yeitri)^ 
that I would willingly keep it Whol^ distinct ftom the 
liasfy letter which I am now obliged to write ; on which 
aoconnt it is that I shall forbear to enter at present Ufion 
the series of totters which 1 hare promised, even if I shonld 
ISiid ti^at my time were not exliunsted by the answen to 
yoitr tm qtiestioni hdow. |pl 

To your first question, — ^Whether to yon, with your pur- 
poses and at your age of thhty two, a renidenoe at either i\t 
pur English univemities, or at any foreign nnivcFsity, can 
be of much service ? — ^my answer is, firmly and nnhesita* 
tinidy) No. The majority of the undergraduates of your 
own standing, in an academic sense, will lie your jumors by 
twelve or fouiteea years ; a disparity of age which could 
not but make your society mutually burthcjusome* What, 
then, Is it that you would seek in a university? Leotuies ? 
n^iese, whether public or private, are surely the rery worst 
modes t/t acquiring any sort of accimte knowledge; and are 
just as much inferior to a good book on the same sul^^ 
as that book hastily read aloud, and then immediately with- 
dfawn, would bo inferior to the same book left in your 
possesnon, and open at any hour, to be eonsuited, retraced, 
scdlated, and in the fttUest sense situdied* But, besidm 
ihis, universily lectures axe naturally adapted, not so mu!^ 
to the genertd purpose cC oommuiiicatiiig knowledge^ as to 
tilt apt^ fwiiKim meethig n partioidsr of exaioi- 
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nation £9f degrees, and a particular profession to whicb the 
igdbofe eourso of the education k known to be directed. The 
two single advantages which lectures can ever acquire, to 
balauoo those which th^ forego, are either, the obvious 
one pf a bettor apparatus for displaying illustrative experi- 
ments than most students can command; and the cases 
wiierc this becomes of inquirtance it cannot be neeessaiy to 
mention; scemd, the advantage of a rhetorical delivery, 
when that is of any use (as in lectures on poetry, &c.) 
These, however, arc a<lvanbigos more easily commanded in 
a groat capital than in the most splendid university. What, 
tiien, remains to a university, except its libraries? And 
with regard to those the answer is short : to the greatest 
of them uudorgraduates have not free access ; t > the infe- 
rior ones (of their own college, &c.) the libraries of the 
groat capitals are often equal or superior ; and, for mere 
purposes of study, your own private library is far preferable 
to the Bodleian or the Vatican. To you, tlierefuiv, a uni- 
versity can offer no attraction except on the assumption 
that you see causo to adopt a profession ; and, as a degree 
from some university would in that case be useful (and in- 
dispensable except for the l)ar), your determination on tliis 
first question must still be dependent on that wliich you 
form upon the second. 

In this st^cond question you call for my opinion upon the 
cleventli chapter of Mr. Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, 
as applied to the circumstances in which you yourself aro 
placed. Tills chapter, to express its substance in the most 
general terms, is a dissuasion from what Herder, in a pas- 
sage there quotcid, calla “ Die Authorschaft ;* or, as Mr. 
Cdleridge expresses it, “ the trade of authorship ;” and the 
amount of the advice is, — that, for the sake of his own 
happiness and rc^ctability, every man should adopt some 
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trade or pxofmion, and should ma! 3 literaturo^^ubordi- 
nato pursuit. On this advice^ I understand you W^aalti 
firsty Vhethcir it ia naturally to be interpreted, as extending 
to cases such os yours; and^ teemdy if bo, what is my 
judgment on sudi advice so extended 1 As to my judgment 
upon this advice, sup^K^ng it addressed to men of your age 
and situation, you will easily collect, from all which I shall 
say, that 1 think it as bail as can well be giveu. 

Waiving this, however, and to consider your other ques- 
tion — in what sense, and with w“hiit restrictions, the whole 
cliapter is to be intcq)ret<*d — that is a point w^hich I find 
it no easy matter to settle. Mr. Coleridge, who does not 
usually offend by laxity and inclcHsisioti of purposes has, in 
this insTanec, allowed the veiy objects of his to shift 

and fluctuate before liim ; and, from the l^cgiiuiing to the 
end, nothing is firmly constructed for tho apprelieuRion V) 
grasp, nor are the grounds of judgment steadily inaiutnincd. 
From tho title of the clmjitcr (an allectionate exhortation 
to those who in early life feel thcm.selves disposed to be- 
come author.s), and, from the express words of Herder, in 
tho pa.Hsage cited from him as the final words of tho chapter, 
which words discountenance authorship’' only as “ zu friili 
Oder uiuiiiissig gebraucht*’ (practised too early, or with too 
little temperance), it would have been a natural preHumx> 
tion that Mr. Coleridge’s counsels regarded chiefly or alto- 
gether the case of very yontliful authors, and the unfortunate 
thirst for premature distinctiun. And if this liarl 1)C«n tho 
purpose of the chapter, excepting that tho evil involved in 
such a case is not veiy great, and is generally intercepted 
by the difficulties wJiich prevent, and overpunishetl by the 
niortifications which attend any such juvenile acts of pro* 
sumption, there could have been no room for differing with 
1^. Coleridge^ except upon the propriety of occui>ying his 
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great powers with topics of jrach trivial interest But this, 
^4ilieiUgh fn)m the title it naturallj'^&ould: have beem, is not 
the evil, or any part of it, which Mr. Oojieridge is contem^^ 
|:dating. Wliat Mr. Coleridge really has in his' view are 
two moat different objections to literature, as tlie principal 
pursuit of life ; which, as I have said, continually Bltemate 
with each otlier as the objects of bis arguments, and some*- 
times bec<jme perplexed together, tliough incapablo of blend- 
ing into any real coalition. The objections urged are : 
Firsts To literature cousideiwl m a means of livelihood j 
as any part of the resources which a man should allow 
hiuiwOf to roly on for his current income, or worldly credit 
and respectability. Here the evils anticipated by Mr. 
Coleridge are of a hijrh and positive character, and such as 
tend directly to degrade the character, and iiulirectly to 
aggravate some heavy domestic evUs. Second^ To litera- 
ture conMdered as the means of sufficiently occupying the 
intellect. Here the evil apprehended is an evil of defect ; 
it is alleged that literatiu-c is not ad(*quate to the main end 
giving due and regular excitement to the mind and the 
spirits, unless combined with some other summons to men- 
tal exercise of periodical recurrence — determined by an 
overruling cause, acting from without — and not dependent 
thowfore on the accidents of individual will, or the caprices 
t>f inomeutajy feeling springing out of tcjmper or bodily 
health. Upon the last objection, as by far the most im- 
portant in any e^'ise, and the only one at all applicable to 
yours, I w'ouhl wish to say a word ; because iny thoughts 
on that matter are from the abundance of my heart, and 
drawn up from the veiy depths of my own experience. If 
tUero has ever lived a man who might claim the privilege 
of speaking with emphasis and authority on this great 
question, — By wliat means shall a man best support the 
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activity of Ilk own mind in ,8olituf^e ? — I probably am that 
man ;.and upon thia ground^ that I have paaaed mor^^ 
nty life in abioliite^and^ unmitigated solitude, Toluntarily, 
and for inteUectnat puipoeea, than any perarm of my age 
nrhom I have ^ver either met with, heard of, or read of. 
'Witii such preteiudons, what is it that I offer aa the result 
of my eacperience, and livw far does it coincide with the 
doctrine of Mr. Coleridge 1 Briefly this : I wholly agree 
with him that litcraturci, in the proper acceptation of the 
term, as^donotifig what is othennse called Belles Letire^^ 
&C. — ^that is, tho most eminent of the fine arts, and so 
understood, therefore, as to exclude all science whatsoever — 
is not, to use a Greek word, airapKif ^, — not cMdf-sufficing ; 
no, not even when tho loiml is so far advanctMl that it can 
bring what have hitherto j)Hsacd for merely literary or 
atsihtUe questions under tho light of ]>lijlosophic princix>lc8 ; 
when problems of taste” have expanded to problems of 
human nature. And why ? Simjdy for this rejison, that 
our power to exercise tho faculties on such subjects is not, 
as it is on others, in defiance of our own spirits ; the difli- 
culties and resistances to our progress in these investigationn 
are not susceptible of minute and equable partition (as in 
mathematics) ; and, therefore, the movements of the mind 
cannot be continuous, but are either of necessity tumultuary 
and per eaUtm^ or none at all. When, on (he contraiy, 
the difficulty is pretty equally dis^jersed and broken up into 
a series of steps, no one of wdiich demands any exertion 
sensibly more intense than the rest, nothing is required of 
the student beyond that sort of api>lication and coherent 
attention which, in a sincere student of any standing, may 
bo presumed as a habit already and inveterately estaliiished. 
1!3ie dilemma, therefore, to wliich a student of pure litera- 
lute is continually reduced — each a student, 8upix»ae, as the 
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Scbltigd^, or any oilier man who haa cultivated no acqiu^nt* 
b^*tece with the severer sciences — is this : either he studies 
* literature os a mere man of taste, and perhaips also as a 
philolo^or --and In that case his understanding must find a 
daily want of some maaculme exercise to call it out and 
give it play— or (which is the rarest thing in the world) 
having liegnn to study lit<»raiure as a philosopher, ho secka 
to renew that elevated walk of study at all opportunities : 
but this is often as hopeless an efh>rt as to a great poet it 
would Ite to sit d(n\n npem any pr^^dotcmiination to compile 
in hi‘< cliJirartcr i»r ])oet. lienee, therefore* if (sis too ofbm 
it hai)|K'ns) he has not cultivated those studies (inatlienia- 
tics, e.</.) wliicli present such difficulties as will bcijd to a 
resolute (»tiort of the mind, and which have the additional 
recommendation that they are apt to stiiuulate and irritate 
the mind t<3 make that effort, he is ollcn thrown by the 
very cravings of an uiisatisfiod intellect, ami not by ]>a8sion 
or im’liiiation, npon smne vulgar excitement of business or 
pleaaure, which lioconies constantly m*»re nectssary to him. 

I should do injustic,e to myself if 1 w'ere to say that I 
owwl tliia view of the case solely to my own experience j 
the truth is, I epsily fon*saw, upon the suggestion almost of 
an iu'^tarit, that literature would not suffice for my mind 
w'ith my purposes. I forestiw this, and I provided for it 
from tlie very first ; but how 1 Hot in the way rceom- 
mondetl hy Mr. Coleridge, but according to a plan which 
you w iU collect from the letters I nm to write, and which, 
therefore, I noe»l not here anticipate. What, however, you 
will bay (for that is tiie main inquiry), what has been the 
success f lias it warranted me to look back upon my past 
life/ pronounce it ujKm the whole a happy one 1 I • 

answer in calmness, and with sincerity of heart, Yes. To 
you, with your knowledge of life, I need not say that it is 
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« vain jthing for any man to hope that he can atriM 
ajge .unthoat many troubles ; every man has his o\rn, aife 
more especially he E*bo has not insulated himself in this 
world, but has formed attachments and Connexions, and ^ 
has thus multiplied the avenues through which liis peace 
is assailable. But, setting aside these inevitable deduction!^ 

1 assure you that the great account of my days, if summed 
up, would" present a groat overl>alancc of happiness ) and 
of happiness during those years which I lived in solitude, 
of necessity derived exclusively from intellectual aources. 
Such an evil, indoc<l, as time lumging heavy on my hands, 

I never experienced for a moment. On the other Land, 
to illuHtpitc the benefits of my plan by a picture ot* the 
very opposite plan, though pursued under the most splendid 
advantages, I would diit^Jt your eyes to the of an emi- 
nent liring Englishman, with talents of the first order, and 
yet, upon the evidence of all his works, ill-satisfied at any 
time cither witli himself or those of his own ago. This 
Englishman set out in life, as I conjecture, with a plan 
of study modelled upon that of Leibnitz ; that is to suy, 
he designed to make himself (as Leibnitz most tnily was) 
a Polylmlory or Catholic student. For this reason, and 
because at a veiy early, age I had become familiar w ith the 
writings of Leibnitz, 1 have been often tempted to draw 
a imrallel between that eminent OtTman and tjie no less 
eminent Englishman of whom I s])cak. In many things 
they agreed ; these 1 shall notice at some other oppor- 
tunity ; only in general 1 will say, Uiat, as both had miiiris 
not merely powerful, but distinguished for variety and 
compass of power, so in lK)th were these fine endowments 
completed and accomplished for works of Herculean endur- 
ance and continuity, by the alliance of a bodily constitution 
raembling that of horses. They were oenttiurs; heroic 
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iatellects with bmtal oapadties of body* paitiaiify 

lii iiature ! la general, a man haa reason to tliiuk himadif 
m^ell off in the great lottery of tliia life if he draws the 
;uize of a licalthy stomach without a mind, or the prize of 
a fine intellect with a crazy stomach ; but -that any man 
shoulrl dmw both is truly astonishing, and, 1 suppose^, 
happens only once in a century. Thus far (as indeed 
much further) they agreed. The points of difference were 
many, and not less remarkable. Two I shall allege os 
))ertinent to the matter Mare me. First, I remarked that 
Leibnitz, however anxious to throw out bis mind u])ou the 
whole cucyclo])aD(lia of human research, y(^t did not forget 
to pay the price at which only any right to be t^ul8 dis- 
cursive ciiu l)e earned- He sacrificed to tim au.stercr muses. 
Knowing that God gcometrizos eternally, be rightly supposed 
that in the universal temple Mathesis must furnish the 
master-key which would opeu most shrines. The English- 
man, on the contrary, I remarked to have been too self- 
iudulgeiit, and almost a voluptuary in his studios ; sparing 
himself {ill toil, and thinking, apparently, to evade the 
necessity of artifieiiil power by an extraordinary exertion of 
hia own native jpower. Neither as a boy nor as a man had 
lie submitted to any regular study or discipline of thought. 
His choice of subjects had lain too much amongst those 
de[)endeiit upon politioi), or rather fleeting interests ; and, 
when this liad not happened, yet never amongst those 
which admitted of cmtinumis thinking and study, and 
which support the spirits by perpetual influxes of pleasure, 
from the constant sense of success and difliculty overcome, 
As to the use of books, the Genmm had been a disciiTBive 
reader, — the Englishman a desultory reader. • 

Secondly, I remarked that Leibnitz was always cheerful 
and obliging, most courteous and communicative to his 
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fcmow-laboorers in literature or lienee; with 
exception (which rests, 1 ^.lunk, of the solo stem upon 
memory), just, and oven generously just, to the claims 
others ; uneensorious, and yet patient of cmsui-o ; willinjS: 
to teachi and most w'illiug to be taught. Our English con- 
tcmiiomxy was not, I think, naturally less ainiahhi th:in 
Leibnitz ; and therefore 1 ascribe it to his unfortunate 
plan of study — leaving him, of necessity, too often with 
110 subjects for iiilellectual exertion but such as cannot be 
f)ursued suecessfully, unJens in a state of genial Sfiiritfl — 
that wc fnU him i initiiiually in iil-liuinour, distempered and 
untanefl ailh unchantable feelings ; directing too harsh and 
i crimonions a s]tiut of ciitieism always against the age in 
which he Jives, sometimes even against individuals ; queru- 
lous under criticism, almost to the extent of believing him- 
self the object of cunsiiiracies aD<l organized perst'eution ; 
limilly (which to me is iar the gloomiest part of the picture), 
he neither will couaont to believe that any man of his own 


* Thut this uppriirs on tlio vojy face of his writings, may ho inferred 
from a (iennan work, publiHtiod ahniit two years aao, by a Hamburg 
banister (1 think)— Mr. Jacobs. The buhjcct of ^lie lamk is, the 
Modem Literal uro of Em^laiid, with the lives, etc,, of tho most popular 
authors. It is made up in a great measuie from English literary 
journals, but not always ; and in tho particular case of tlio author 
now a11ude<1 to, Mr. Jacobs imputes to him not inendy too lively h 
B cnsitiveiiesH to censure, but al»holut«*ly a “ v'amri*chcit£^ thydroplio>- 
bin) witli regard to reviewers and crities. How Mr. Jacobs came to 
use 80 strong an oxpivS'.ion, or tbis particular expressioii, ( cannot 
guess; unless it were Umt lie had happened to see (which, howevi r, 
does not appear) in a work of this eloqiieut Knglishinan the following 
picturesque sentence : By an unconscionahlu ox1en<<ioii of the old 
adage, * Nosettur a nodo' my friends are never under the waterfall 
©r criticisni, but I must be wet through with the spruy.’^ 
indeed ! I wish some of us knew no more of these angry cabirt^its 
tium. their spray. 

XHI.— B 
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(at leaHtof hiss own country) can teach hm anything, — * 
professing all his obligations to those who ot else 

to some rusty old German ; nor, iinally, will. ho||bneeiiit to 
teach others, with tlie simple-minded maguatuiipty of a 
scholar, w'ho should not seek to mystify ani perplex his 
pupil, or to illuminate only with half-lights, nor put liimsclt 
on liis guard against his reader, as against a person seeking 
to grow as knowing as himself. On the contrary, wdio should 
ifyoice to believe — if he could believe it — ^tliat all the world 
knew ns much as liiuiself ; and should adopt as his motto 
(which 1 make it my pricle to have dojic from my earliest ^ 
djiys) the sim])le grandeur of that line in Chaucer’s descrip- 
tion of hU scholar : 

w 

“ That gladly would ho leani and gladly Icacli.” 

Such were the two features of difforcnce wliicdi I had 
of'casion pcrjK^tually to ninark bctwe<*n two gi'eat scholars, 
ill many other features so clasely r(*.seml)ling each other, 
111 general these two features 'would he thought to exist 
independently ; but, with my previous Ihcoiy of the neces- 
sity, in all cas(‘s, that, with studiiis of so uncertain and 
even morbid an effect uixm the spirits as literature, should 
be combined some analytic exercise* of wevihthle healthy 
action, in this respect it was natural that J should counc/ct 
them in my mind as cause and effect ; and, in that view, 
they gave u ihnible attestation to Mr. Coleridge’s advice 
whom it iigvces with mine, and to mine where it differs 
from his. 

Tims far I have considei^ Mr. Coleridge’s advi{*e ainiiily 
ins it respects the student. But the object of his studies is 
also entitled to some consideration. If it w’ore better for 
the literary body that all should pursue a profession as their 
ipyov (or business), and literature as a iropcpyov (an 
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flcce 8 sai 7 |,or ^icre how far is literature itself 

likely to^n^ by such ten arrangement i Mr. CJoIeridge 
insist»ii|pin it that it will; and at page 225 he alleges 
seven iuiiii|eBj«t6 which at page 233 he adds an eighth, of 
co]eb<;iBAe^ men, who have shown the possilnlity of com- 
bioing weighty poiformancos in literature ^ith full and 
independent employment.” On various grounds it would 
he easy, I think, to cut down the list, as a list any way 
favourable for Mr. Coleridge's purpose, to one name, viz., 
that of Lord Union. But, wainng his examples, let us 
• consider his arguments. The main business, the ipyov, 
after exhausting a man’s powers during the day, is supposed 
to leave Jhiee In airs at night for the xapfpyor. Now, we 
me to conbhh'r that our bright ideal of a literatus may 
chance to be niiinied, — in fact, Mr. Colei idge agrees to 
allow him a wdfe. Ijet us suppose a wife, therefore ; and 
the 11101 e so, htH-aiise else he will ixTliajis take one without 
our permission. J ask, then, wdiat jHirtion of these thn'O 
hours is our student to give up to the jdoasuro of his wife's 
soriety ? For, if a man finds pleasure in his wife’s company 
at any time, I take it for granted that he w'ould wish to 
bpond tlie evening with her. Well, if you think so (says 
Mr. Coleridge, in ofleet, who had at first snp]>osed the 
learned man to “retire into his study”), in fact be need 
7iot retire. How' theni Why, he is to study, mot iu his 
study, but in his drawing-room, whilst “ tlic social silence, 
or undisturbing voices of a wife or sister, w'ill be like a 
restorative atmosphere.” Silence, by the way, is a strange 
mode of social pleasure. I know not what Mr (Joh'ridgc* 
does when he sits with a young woman ; for iny part, I 
do*“ mon possible” to entertain her, both vrith niy wit ana 
my wisdom ; and am happy to hear Iier talk, evui though 
■he should chance to be my own wife ; and never tliiok of 
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tolerating silence for one iof«tant. But, not to quarrel 
about tastes, what is this “ sister” that so pleasantly 
intnuies hej-st'lf into the. party ? The wife, 1 understaiul ; 
but, in the north of England, or any place whore I liave 
lived, wives do not commonly present men with sifters, but 
with children. Supposi*, then, our student’s wife sliouid 
^ive him a son ; or, what is noiMer, a daughter ; or, what 
is noisier tliaii either, Ixith 1 What’s to lie done then ? 
Here’s a woreliifdul audience for a pfiilosopher ! — here’s 
a promising company iur “ uudistnrbing voices,” and 
“social .sih‘nct‘. !” I admire Mr. Coleridge’s way * 
blinking thiKS question, of masking this youtlifnl battery 
with “ a sister.” Children, however, are iueidentf; that do 
and will occur in this life, and must not bo blinkctL T 
have seen the case again and again ; and I say it, and Sfiy 
it with pain, tlint tli<T(^ is no more respect for idiilosophy 
amongst that lively part of society than ]\Ii\ Coleridge and 
I have f<n’ French philosophy. They may, however, be 
banished to their nursery. True ; but if they are ever 
admitted to the drawingroom, in houses where not m 
muc.li Ciimpany is kept, I observe that this visit is most 
interesting to' all parties in the evening ; and if they would 
otherwise be admitted, no good natured student would wish 
to have their expulsion charged upon his books. After all, 
however, it is clear that Mr. Coleridge’s vbice is for the 
“ retiring” system ; and he gives us pretty plainly to 
understand (p. 230) that it is far better for men to b« 
separated from their wives throughout the day. But, in 
saying this, he forgets that, in the case imder consideration, 
the question is not so pro]»erly whether they are ever to be 
separated, as wdiether they are ever to meet. Indeed, 
taking wli.it Mr. Coleridge says on the subject as addressed 
to literary men especially, 1 know not why they should 
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be supposed likely to make unhappy niarriuges more tboa 
other men. They art*/ not called upon to pass more of their 
time with their wives than countiy gentlemen, or men 
gouovally without a profession. On the other hand, if we 
are to luiderHtand the words of Mr. Coleridge ns of universal 
application, I hoiw that he gives us a very unfair view ol 
the average tenor of life in this important particular. Yet, 
if it be settled that nicn will quarrel, and must quarrel 
with their wives, or their wives with them, tmless sepa- 
rate«l, Avoyld tiot a large screen meet the emergency 1 Or, 
might not the l('arneil man, as soon as breakfast is ended, 
bow to his wife and withdraw to his library, wdiero he 
might study or be sulky according to his taste, leaving her 
for the rest of the <lay to amuse or to emjdoy herself in tlie 
w'ay most agreeable to her m:x, rank, and previous educa- 
tion i Pint, in wdiatever way this difficulty may bo disposed 
of, one point is clear to my judgment : that literature must 
dei'ay unless w^o have a class wholly dedicated to that 
service, — not pursuing it as an amusement only, with 
wearied and pre-occuidcd minds. Tlie reproach of being 
a “ nation houtiqtiiere,^* now so eminently inapplicable to 
the English, w^oulcl become indeed just, ugd in the most 
unforturiato sense jiuit, if, from all our overstocked trades 
and professions, we could not spare men enough to compose 
a garrison on iiermauent duty for the servii^e ofi the highest 
purposes wliich grace and dignify our nature. 

You will not infer from all this any abatement in iny 
old respect for Mr. Coleridge’s great and various [Kiv'ers ; 
no man admires them more. But there is no treason, I 
hope, in starting a little game now and then from fJie 
thickets of 2^he Frundy the Biographia Liieraria^ or even 
from Mr. Coleridge’s Sermomy considering that they are 
Bay ones. Young men must have some exercise this frosty 
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weather. Hereafter I ahall have occasion to break a lanca 
witli Mr. Coleridge on more diflicuU qaestions ; and very 
happy 1 sliall be if the amusement which I sliall make it 
my business to .strike out, by my hammering, from the 
flinty rock of his metaphysics, should either tempt any one 
to look into liis valuable writings, or sliould tempt Mr. 
(Joleridge to sally out of his hiding-place into a phi1oB<iphio 
])assion, and to attack me with the same freedom. Such 
au exhibition must be amusing to the public. I conceive 

that two tranHceiidentalists, who are also two 8, Cim 

hiudly ever bt foro have stripped in any ring. But^ by the 
way, I wish he wouhl leave transceiKlentalism to me and 
otlmr young men ; for, to Bay the truth, it does not prosper 
ill hts hands. I will take charge of the public principles 
in that point, and he will thus b(} more at leisure to give 
us another Ancient ^farine)\ which, I will answer for it, 
tho whole literary body would receive with gratitude and a 
fervent “ idaudite.’’ 


LETTER 11. 

OUTLINR OF TUR WOUK — NOTTOK OF FOllMER WMTKna 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

My dear M. — In this my second and last letter of preface, 
I shall settle the idea and the arrangement of my papers. 
Tliero will be in all about seven, of which four will exhibit the 
material on whitdi the student is to work ; tlic other three, 
the tools with which the workmanship is to be conducted. 
First, what is to be done, and, secondly, how is tho natural 
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tnd obvious distribution of the vrork ; timt is to say, the 
business is to assign, first, the end, and, secondly, the 
means. And^ because the end should reasonably determine 
tlie Lieans, it would seem natural that, in the arrangement 
of the work, all which relates to t/iat should have pie- 
cedency. Neverllieless, 1 mean to invert this order, and 
for the following reason : All that part of the means, which 
are so entirely detorminod by the end as to presuppose its 
full and circumstantial development, may bo concluded 
specially reslricitMi to that individual end. In proportion 
to this restriction they will, therefore, be of narrow appli- 
cation, and are best treaU^l in direct connexion, and 
concurrently with the object to which they are tliiis 
appropriated. On the other hand, those means or instru- 
ments of thought, which are sufficiently complex and 
unportant to claim a separate attention to themselves, ai'e 
usually of 8u<;h large and extensive use that they belong 
indifferently to all schemes of study, and may safely b(} 
premised in any plan, however novel in its principles or 
peculiar in its tendencies. What are these general instrii- 
ments of study 1 According to my view they are three, 
— first, Logic ; secondly. Languages ; thjrdly, Arts of 
Memory. With respect to these, it is not necessary that 
any sjK^cial end should be previously given. Bo liis end 
wliat it may, evi*ry student must have thoughts to arrange, 
knowledge to transplant, and facts to record. Means 
which are thus universally requisite may safely have pre- 
cedency of the end ; and it will not be a preposterous 
order if I dedicate my first three letters to the several 
subjects of Logic, Languages, and Arts of Memory, which 
will compose ono half of my scheme, leaving to the other 
half the task of unfolding tbe course of study for whiob 
these instruments will be available. Having thus settled 
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the airaugement, and implicitly, therefore, settled in pari 
tlic idea or ratio of iny scheme, I shall go on to a<ld vliat 
may be necessary to coniine your expectations to the right 
track, and prevent them from going above or below the 
true dioracter of the mark I aim at. I profess, tlreu, to 
attempt Homething mucli higher than merely directions f(»i 
a course of reading. Not that such a work might not be 
of eminent service ; and in particular at this time, and with 
u constant adaptation to the rose of rich men, not literary, 
I am of opinion that no more useful b(M)k could be executed 
than a series of letters (addressed, for example, to country 
gentlemen, merchants, &c.) on the formation of a library. 
TJic uses of such a treatise, however, arc not those which I 
contemplate ; for, cither it would presume and refer to a 
plan of study already settled — and in that light it is a 
mere complement of the plan I propose to execute — or else 
it would attempt to involve a plan of study in the course of 
mding suggested ; and tliat would be neither more nor less 
than to do in concreto, what it is far moi-e convenient, as 
well as more philosophical, to do (as I am now going to do) 
directly and in abstractor A mere course of reading, thcrc- 
ibre, is much below wliat I propose ; on the other hand, an 
organon of the human understanding is as much above it. 
Such a work is a labour for a life ; that is to say, though 
it may take up but a small part of every day, yet could it 
in no other way accumulate its materials than by keeping 
the mind everlastingly on the watch to seize upon such 
notiC(js as may arise daily throu^out a life under the 
favour of accident or occasion. Forty years are not too 
large a [jeriod for such a work ; aud my present work, 
however matiirnly meditated must be executed with rapnlity. 
Hei^e, in fact. I do but sketch or trace in outline (is iy 
what there it would become my duty to 
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develop, to dll up in detail to apply, and to illustrate on 
Uie most extensive scale. 

Aftt^r having attempted in my first part to put you in 
possession of the best method for acquiring the imirumeiiu 
of study ; and, with respect to logic in particular, having 
directed a philosophic light upon its tnie meaning and pur 
pose, with the hope of extinguishing that anarchy of errors 
which have possessed this ground from the time of Lord 
Bacon to the moment at which I write, — I then, in the 
second division, address myself to the question of ertds. 
Upon which word let me distinguish ; upon ends, in an 
absolute souse, as ultimate ends, it is presumption in any 
man to offer counsel to another of mature age. Advice of 
that sort, given under whatever hollow pretences of kind- 
ness, is to be looked iqion as arrogance in the most repul- 
sive shaiKi ; and to be rejected with that sort of summary 
disdain, which any man not of servile nature would testify 
towards him who should attempt to influence his choice of 
a wife. A student of mature age must be presumexL to be 
best acquainted with his own talents anl his own intellec- 
tual infirmities, with his forte” and his “foible,” with his 
own former experience of failure or success, and with the 
direction in which hiS inclinations point. Far be it from 
me to violate by the spirit of my counsels a pride so rea- 
sonable, which, in truth, I hold sacred. My scheme takes 
an humbler ground. EtuU, indeed, in a secondary sense, 
the latter half professes to deal with ; but such ends as, 
though bearing that character in relation to what is purely 
and merely instrumental, yet again become means in rela- 
tion to ends absolutely so cdled. The final application of 
your powers and knowledge it is for yourself only to deter- 
mine ; my pretensions in regard to that election arc limited 
tO;.thi% — that 1 profess to place you on a vantage ground 
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from wbi(;h you may datermiue moJre wisely, by determin* 
ing from a higher point of survey. My purpose is not to 
map the whole course of your journey, but to serve as your 
guide to that station at which you may be able to lay down 
your future route for yourself. The former half of my 
work I have already described to you ; the latter lialf en- 
deavours to construct such a system of study as shall com 
bine these two advantages : 1. Systematic unity ; that is, 
such a principle of iniet'nM connexion, as that the several 
jmrts of the xdan shall furnish assistance ititerchangcably. 
2. The largest ])os8ible compass of external relations. Some 
empires, you know, are built for growth ; others are casen- 
tiiilly iniprogroasive, but are built for duration, on some 
principle of strong internal cohesion. Sy8tem.s of know- 
ledge, however, and schemes of study, should propose both 
mds : they should take their foundations broad and deep. 
And liiy groat bases for oternity,’* 

which is the surest key to internal and systematic connec- 
tion ; and, secondly, they should provide for future growth 
and accretion, regarding all knowledge ns a nucleus and 
centre of accumulation for other knowledge. It is on this 
latter principle,^ by the way, that the system of education 
in our public schools, however otherwise defective, is justly 
held superior to the specious novelties of our suburban acii- 
demies ; for it is moi'c radical, and adapted to a larger 
superstructure. Such, I say, is the character of my scheme ; 
and, by the very act of claiming for it, ns one of its bene- 
fits, that it leaves you in the centre of large and compre- 
hensive relations to ether paits of knowledge, it is pretty 
apparent that I do not presume to suggest in what direction 
of those manifold relations you should afterwards advance ; 
that, as I have now sufificientiy explained, will be left to 
your own self-knowledge ; but to your self-knowledge illu- 
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milled at the poiut Who^ I leave jon by that other know*' 
ledge which my Bchemo of irtudy professt^s to communicate. 

From this general outline of my own plan, 1 am led by 
an eaay transition to a question of youre, respecting the 
merits of the most celebrated amongst those who have trod 
the same ground in past times* Excepting only a little 
treatise of Erasmus, De Ratwm Studi% all the essays on 
this subject by eminent continental writers appeared in the 
seventeenth centuiy ; and, of these, a large majority before 
the year 1640. They were universally wTitten in Latin ; 
and, the Latin of that age Ijcing good, they are so far agree- 
able to read ; beyond this, and tlic praise of elegance in 
their com{>osition and onangement, 1 have not much to say 
in Iheir^bchalf. About the year 1G45, Lewis Elzevir pub- 
lished a corpus of these essays, amounting in all to four-and- 
twenty. In poiut of elegance and good sense, their merits 
are various ; thus far they differ ; but, in regard to the 
main point, th(‘y hold a lamentable equality of pretension 
-—being all thoroughly hollow and barren of any practical 
use.* I cannot give you a better notion of their true place 


* Not for the sake of any exception in its favour from the goiieral 
censure here pronounced on this body of essays, but for its extraor- 
dinary tone of passion and frantic energy, and at times of noble sen- 
timent eloquently expressed, I must notice, as by far the most me- 
morabld of these essays of the seventeenth century, that of Joachim 
Forz Kingelberg, On the Method of Study (Do Batione Studii). It 
is one of those bonks which have been written most evidently not 
merely by a madman (as many thousands have), but by a madman 
under a high paroxysm of his malady ; and, omitting a few mstances 
of affectation and puerility, it is highly affecting. It appears that 
the author, though not thirty years of age at the date of his book, 
was afflicted with the gravel— according to his belief, incurably ; 
and much of the book was actually written in darkness (on waxr u 
tablets, or on wooden tablets, with a aylua formed of chnrrtMl l«nes), 
daring the sleepless nights of pain consequent upon his disease* 
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and relation to the close of works of which you are in 
seai'ch of, than by an analogy drawn fi-om the idea of 
didactic poetry, as it exists in the Roman literature and 
our own. So thoroughly is this sometimes misunderstood, 
that I have seen it insisted on as a merit in a didactic poem, 
tJiat the ort which it professed to deliver miglit be learned 
and practised in all its technicalities, without other assist- 
ance than that which the poem suppliefl. But, had this 
been true, so far from being a praise, it wotdd instantly 
have degraded the poem from its rank as a work among 
the prfKlucts of Fine Arts ; ipso facto, sucli a poem would 
have settled down from that high intellectual rai«k into the 
ignoble protonsiuiia of mechanic art, in which the metre, 
and the style vrhich metre introduces, would immediately 
liavo lost tlieir justification. The true idea of didactic 
p<»etry is this : either the poet selects an art which fur- 
nishes the occasion for a series of i»ictuK?s(jue exhibitions 
(as Virgil, Dyer, &c.) ; and, in that case, it is true that he 
derives part of his power from the art which he delivers ; 
not, however, from what is essential to the art, but from 
its accidents and adjuncts. Fither he docs this, or else (as 


** ..Ftas abiit/’ Buys ho, “ reditura nuncpiam — Ah I nunquam rodi- 
tura! Taniotni auiiutn nuno sohim trigesimam ago, upem taiDcn 
udemit calcnli morbun.’* And again : Sic interim mcditanteiii 
calculi premunt, ut gravi ipea dolore moereat mens, et plernmquc 
noctes iibducat insomnes angor." Towards the end it is that he 
states tbo renmrkable circumstances under which the book was com- 
poBod. Bonam partem libri hujus in tenebris scripsi, qnaudo 
BoronuB me ob calculi dolorem reliquorat; idque qnum sol adversu 
nobis figerot vestigia, nocte vagante in medio coelo. Deerat lomen ; 
verum tnbohiH babeo, quibun ctiam in tenebris utor.*’ It is singular 
that so inten^ting a ^ok should nowhere have been noticed to my 
knowledge in English literature, except, indeed, in a slight and 
inaocurato way, by Dr. Vicesimns Knox, in bis M'^inter Evening 
Lnenbrationo. 
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ill tbe (iaiie witli Lord Roscommon, Pope, &;c.), so far from 
mjoking in bU subject for any part of the po^ver, he seeks 
in tkat onlyibr the resistance with which he contends by 
means of the power derived from the verse and the artifices 
of stylo. To one case or other of this alternative all didac- 
tic poems are reducible ; and, allowing for the differencos 
of rlietoric and poetry, the same ideal must have presideil 
in the composition of the various essays of tlie seventeenth 
century, addressed to students ; the subject was felt to be 
austere and unattractive, and almost purely scholastic ; it 
wiis the ambition of the writerfl, therefore, to show that 
they could present it in a g«ureful shape ; and that under 
their treatment the subject might lH‘come interesting to the 
reader, as an arena, upon whitth skill was exlubiterl, baffling 
or evading difiiculties, even at the price of all iK^rietit to the 
anxious and earnest discijde. SpaHarti nactm was their 
motto, hane exoma ; and, like Cicero, in his Idea of an 
Orator, with relation to the practical duties ; or Lord 
Shaftesbury, with relation to the accurate knowledge of 
the academic philosophy ; they must be 8 upi) 08 ed delilx^r- 
ately to have made a selection from the arts or doctrines 
before them, for the sake of a beautiful composition which 
should preserve all its parts in harmony, and only second- 
arily (if at all) to have regarded the interests of the student. 
By all of them the invitation held out was not so nuicli 
Indocti discant, as Ament meminisse periti. 

In our own country there have been numerous “ letters,” 
&c., on this interesting subject ; but not one that has laiil 
any hold on the public mind, except the two works of Dr. 
Watts, especially that upon the Improvement of the 
Mind.” Being the most imbecile of books, it must have 
0W4sd its success — 1. To the sectarian zeal of his party in 
religion, — ^his fellows and his followers ; 2. To the fact of 
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its having gained for its author, from two Scotch aniver- 
sides, the highe.st degree they could bestow ; 3. To the 
distinguished honour of having been adopted as a lecture- 
book (q. as an examination-book ?) by both English uni- 
versities ; 4. To the extravagant praise of Dr. Johnson, 
amongst whoso infirmities it was to praise warmly when 
he was flattered by the sense of his own great superiority 
in powers and knowledge. Dr. Johnson supposes it to 
have been modelled on Ln<*ke’s Conduct of the Understand- 
ing ; but surely this is as ludicrous as to charge upon 
Silmute any elaborate imitation of Mr. Justice Shallow. 
That Silence may have borrowed from anotlicr man half of 
ji joke, or echoed the roar of his laughter, is possible ; but 
of any more grave or laborious attempts to rob he stands 
ludicrously acquitted by the exemplary imbecility of his 
nature. No ; Dr. Watts did no( steal from Mr. Locke ; in 
matters of diilncss a man is easily original ; and I suppose 
that ev(3n Feeble or Shallow might have had credit for the 
effort necessary to the following counsels, taken at random 
from Dr. Watts, at the page where the book has happened 
to fall open. 

1. Get a distinct and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject which you treat of ; surv<*y it on all sides, and 
make yourself perfect master of it ; then (then ! what then ? 
— Think of Feeble making an inference. Well, then”) 
you will have all the sentiments that i-elate to it in your 
view ; 2. Bo well skilled in the brnguage which you speak ; 
3. Acquire a variety of words, a copia verhorum. Let your 
memory be rich in synomnnous teims, p. 228, edit. 1817. 

Well done, most magnanimous Feeble ! Such coimsels I 
suppose that any man might have produced, and you will 
not wish to see criticised. Let me ratlier inquire, what 
common defect it is which nas made tlic v/orks of much 
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mare ingenious men, and in particular tliat of Locke, utterly 
useless for the end proposed. The error in these books is 
the same winch occurs in books of ethics, and which has 
made them more or less useless for any practical purpose. 
As it is important to put an end to all delusion in matters 
of such grave and general concern as the improvement of 
our understandings, or the moral valuation of actions, and 
as I repeat that the delusion here alluded to has affected 
both equally (so far as they can be ajffected by the books 
written professedly to assist thorn), it may 1x3 worth while 
to Bi^end a few lines in exposing it I believe that you are so 
far acquainted with the structure of a syllogism as to know 
how to distinguish between the major and minor proposition ; 
there is, indeed, a technical rule which makes it impossible 
to err ; but you will have no need of tlhoi^ if you once appre- 
hend the rationale of a syllogism in the light under which I 
will here jdace it. In every syllogism one of the two premiscis 
(the major) lays down a ride, under which rule the other (the 
minor) brings the subject of your argument as a particular 
ra.se. The minor is, therefore, distinguished from the major 
by an act of \^Qjudgwmt^ namely^ a subsumption of a special 
case under a rule. Now consider how this ajjdics to morals : 
here the conscience supplies the general rule, or major 
proposition, and about this there is no question ; but, to 
bring the special case of conduct, which* is the subject of 
your inquiry, under this general rule ; here first commences 
the difficulty, and just upon this point are ethical treatises 
for the most part silent. Accordingly, no man thinks of 
consulting them for his direction under any moral j)er- 
plexities ; if he reads them at all, it is for the gratification 
of his understanding in surveying the order and relation 
amongst the several members of a system ; never for the 
information of his moral judgment 
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For any practi(*al use in tliat way, a ccuui^tryy tbai b, 
a subsutnptiun of tbe cam most frequently recumn^ in 
ordinary life, should be combined with the system of moral 
principles* — the latter supplying the majjor (or normal) 
proposition ; the former supplying the minor inuposition, 
wliifih brings the special case under the rule. With the 
help of this explanation, you will easily understand on 
what principle I venture to denounce, as unprofitable, the 
whole class of books written on the model of Locke's 
Conduct of the UndersUmdinej^ According to Locke, the 
student is not to huriy, but again not to loiter ; not to be 
too prccij>itate, nor yet too hesitating ; not to be too con- 
fiding, but far less too auspicious ; not too obstinate in hia 
own opinions, yet again (for the love of God !) not too 
resigned to those of others ; not too general in his divisions, 
but (as he regards his own soul) not too minute, &c. &c. 

But surely no man, bent on the improvement of his 


* Accurdingly, our fiisliionahio moral practitioner for this gtmerafion, 
Dr. Paley, who prescribea for tht» consciences of both universities, and, 
indeed, of most respectable householderB, has introduced a good deal 
of cu»uiitry into bis work, though not under that name. In England 
there is an aversion to the mere name, founded partly on this, that 
casuistry has been .most cultivated by Homan Catholic divines, and 
too much with a view to an indulgent and dispensing morality ; and 
partly oii the excessive subdivision and hair-splitting of coses ; which 
tends to the infinile injury of morals, by perplexing and tampering 
with the conscience, and by presnmitig morality to Im above tbe 
powers of any but the siibllcRt minds. All this, however, is but the 
abuse of casuistry ; and without casuistry of some sort nr other, no 
practical decision could be made in the accidents of daily life. Of 
this, on a fitter occasion, i could give a cumulative proof. Mean* 
time let it' suffice to observe that law, which is the most practical of 
all things, is a pei'pctual cnsui.stry; in which an immemorial usage, 
a former decision of the court, or positive statute, furnishes the major 
proposition ; and the judgment of the jury, enlightened by the 
knowledge of the bench, fumishea the minor or casuistical proposition. 
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fatJuHies, wus ever giiilty of these errors mider these names, 
that is, knowingly and deliberately. K he is bo at all. It 
ia either that ‘he has not reflected on his own method, or 
that, having done so, he has allowed himself in the act or 
habit offending these rules on a false view of its tendency 
mid character ; because, in fact, having adopted as his nile 
(or nuijor) that very golden mean which Mr. Locke recom- 
mends, and which, wdihout IVIr. Locke’s suggestion, ho 
would have adopted for himself, it has yet been possible 
for him, by an erroneous judgment, to take up an act or 
habit under the rule, which witli better advice he would 
have excluded ; which advice is exactly what Mr. Locke 
lias — 7ioJ, given. Over and above all this, the method of 
the book is aphoristic ; and, as might ho expected from 
that method, without a plan ; and which is partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of having a plan without foun- 
dation. 

This word foundation Icatls me to one remark suggested 
by your letter ; and with that I shall conclude my own. 
When I spoke above of the student’s taking his foundations 
broad and de43p, I bad my eye chiefly on the corner-stones 
of strong-built knowledge, namely, on logics; on a proper 
^dioice of languages ; on a particular part of what is called 
metaphysics ; and on mathematics. Now you allege (1 sup- 
Y>ose upon occasion of my references to mathematics in my 
last letter) that you have no << genius” for mathematics ; 
and you speak with the usual awe {j>avor aitmdiorwni) of 
the supposed profundity” of intellect necessary to a great 
progre&B in this direction. Be assured that you are in utter 
error, though it be an error all but universal. In mathe- 
matics, upon two irresistible arguments which I shall set 
in a; clear light, when 1 emne to explain the procedure of 
the mind with regard to that sort of evidence, and that sort 
xiti. — 0 
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of investigation, there can he no subtlety ; all minds are 
levelled excejit as to tlie rapidity of the course, aud, from 
the entire absence of all those acts of mind which do really 
imply profundity of intellect, it is a question whether an 
idiot might not be made an excellent mathematician. Listen 
not to tlie romantic notions of the world on this subject ; 
above all, listen not to mathematicians. Muthematicians, 
as mathernaticiansy have no business with the question. It 
is one thing to understand mathematics ; another, and far 
different, to understand the philosophy of mathematics. 
With respe(jt to this, it is memorable, that in no one of the 
gi’eat philosophical questions which tbo fiscent of mathe- 
matics has from time to time brought up above tlie^Loiizon 
of our speculative view, has any inatheniatician who avhs 
merely such (liowcvcr eminent) had depth of intellect ade- 
quate to its solution, without insisting on the absurdities 
liublished by mathomati^jians, on the philosophy of the in- 
finiiey since that notion was introduced into matheniatic^s, or 
on the fruitless attempts of all hut a metaphysician to settle 
the strife between the conflicting modes of valuing living 
f (Trees ; — I need only ask what English or French mathe- 
matician has J[)eeii able to exhibit tlie notion of negative 
quantities^ in a theory endurable even to a popular philo- 
sophy, or which has commanded any assent ? Or again, 
what Algebra is there existing which does not contain a 
false and ludicrous account of the procedure in that science, 
as contrasted wdth the procedure in geometry ? But, not 
to trouble you with more of these cases so opprobrious to 
inathomati(aans, lay this to heart, that mathematics are veiy 
easy and vciy important ; they arc, in fact, the organ of 
one large division of human knowledge. And, as it is of 
consequence that you should lose no time hy waiting for my 
letter on that subject, let me forestall so much of it, as to 
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ftdyhe that you would immediately commence with Euclid ; 
rearling those eight books of the Elements which are usually 
read, and the^Data. If you should go no further, so much 
geometry will be useful and delightful ; and so much, by 
reading for two hours a day, you will easily accomplish in 
about thirteen weeks, that is, one quarter of a year. 


LETTER IIL 

My DKMt Sir, — In my three following letters I am to con- 
sider, Ist, Languages; 2d, Logic; Arts of Memory; not 
as parts of knowledge souglit or valued on their own 
account, but simply as the most general amongst the means 
and instruments of the student, estimated therefore with a 
reference to the number and importance of the eiids which 
they further, and fairly to be presumed in all schemes ot 
self-improvement liberally planned. In this letter I will 
speak of languages ; my thoughts, and a twenty years* 
experience os a student, having furnished jme with some 
hints that may bo useful in determining your choice, where 
choice is at first sight so difficult, and the evils of an 
erroneous choice so great. On this Babel ‘of an earth 
w'hich you and I inhabit, there are said to be about three 
thousand languages and jargons. Of nearly five hundred 
you will find a specimen in the Mithridates of Adcluiig, 
and in some other German works of more moderate bulk.* 


* Especially one, whose title I forget, hy Vatcr, the editor and 
completer of the MithridaUBj after Adelang's death. By the way, 
for the sake of the merely English reader, it may be well to mention 
that the HUkridatei is so called with an fusion to the gi‘eat king of 
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The final purposes of this vaat engine for separating natbiis 
it is not difficult in part to perceive ; and it is prcsumahle 
that those purposes have been nearly fulfilled ; since there 
can be little doubt that within the next two centuries all 
the barbarous languages of the earth (that is, those without 
a literature) will he one after one strangled and exterminated 
by four European languages, namely, the English, the 
S])anisli, the Portuguese, and the Bussian. Central Africa, 
and iliat only, can resist the momeutum of civilisation for 
a longer period. Now, languages are sometimes studied, 
not as a hey to so many bodies of literature, but as an 
object per for example, by Sir William Jones, Dr. 
licyden, &c. ; and where the researches are conducj^cd with 
the enthusiasm and the sagacity of the late cxtraordlnai^ 
Professor of Oriental Languages in Edinburgh, Dr. Alexander 
Murray, it is impossible to withhold one^s admiration ; la 
had a theory, and distinct purposes, which shed light ui)on 
his paths that are else as dark as Erebus.” Such labours 
conducted in such a spirit must be imi)ortant, if the eldest 
records of tho human race be important ; for the affinities 
of language furnish the main clue for ascending, through 
tho labyrinths^of nations, to their earliest origins and con- 
nexions. To a professed linguist, therefore, tlic natural 
advice would be — ex^imine the structure of as many 
languages as possible ; gather as many thousand specimens 
as possible into your hortiu sicctes, beginning with the 
eldest forms of the Teutonic, namely, the Visigothio and 
the Icelandic, for which the aids rendered by modem 


that name contemporary with Syfia, Lncullae, &C,, of whom the tra- 
dition was that, in an immense and polyglot army, composed from a 
great variety of nations, he conld talk to every soldier in his own 
Unguagn* 
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leammg are immense. To a professed philologist^ T sfiy, 
the natural advice would be this. But to you, who have 
no such purposes, and whom 1 suppose to wish for lan- 
guages simply as avenues to literature not otherwise 
accessible, I will frankly say, start from this principle — 
that the act of learning a language is in itself an evil ; and 
so frame your selection of languages, that tho largest 
possible body of literatiun available for your purjmes shall 
be laid open to you at tlie least possible pruje of time and 
mental energy squandered in this dire(ition. I say this with 
some earnestness. For I will not conceal from you, that 
one of the habits most untavourable to the growth and 
sincere culture of the intellect in our day, is the facility 
with which men surrender themselves to tho barren and 
ungenial labour of language leaniing. Unless balanced by 
studies that give more exercise, more excitement, and more 
aliment to the facultu's, I am convinced, by all I have ob- 
served, that this jiractice is the dry rot of the human mind. 
How should it be otherwise 1 The act of learning a science 
is good, not only for the knowledge which results, but for 
the exercise which attends it; tho energies which the 
learner is obliged to put forth are true intellectual energies, 
and his very errors arc full of inatmdiion. Ho fails to 
construct some leading idea, or he even misconstructs it ; 
he places himself in a false position with respect to certain 
propositions ; views them from a false centre ; makes a 
false or on imperfect antithesis ; apprehends a definition 
with insudicieut rigour ; or fails in his use of it to keep it 
self-consistent. Those and a thousand other errors are met 
by a thousand appropriate resources — all of a tnto intel- 
lectual character; comparing, combining, distinguishing, 
generalizing, subdividing, acts of abstraction and evolution, 
of synthesis and analysis, until the most toipid minds are 
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ventilated, and healthily excited hy this introversion of the 
faculties upon themselves. 

But, in the study of languas:e (with an exception, how- 
ever, to a certain extent, in favour of Latin and Greek, 
whidi I shall notice hereafter), nothing of all this can take 
place, and for one simple reason — that all is arbitrary. 
Wherever there is a law and system, wherever there is rela- 
tion and corrcspond(ince of parts, the intellect will make its 
way — ^will interfuse amongst the dry hones the blood and 
pulses of life, and create “ a soul under the ril)S of death.*’ 
But whatsoever is arbitraiy and conventional — ^which yields 
no reason why it should be this way rather than that, obey- 
ing no theory or law — must, by its lifeless foims, kill and 
mortify the action of the intellect. If this bo true, it be- 
itomes every student to keep watch upon himself, that he 
does not, upon any light temptation, allow himself an over- 
balance of study in tliis direction ; for the temptations to 
such au excess, which in our days are more powerful than 
formerly, are at all times too powerful. Of tdl the weapons 
ill the annoiuy of the scholar, none is so showy or so cap- 
tivating to commonplace minds as skill in languages. 
Vanity is, th(j^'efure, one cause of the undue application to 
languagt^s. A second is the national faahion. AVhat nation 
but ourselves over made the language of its eternal enemy 
an essential part of even a decent education?* What 
should we think of Roman policy, if, during the Second 
l^uiic War, the Carthaginian language had been taught as 


* See the ndvcrlisements of the humhIcRt. schools; in which, how- 
ever low the price of tuition, &c., is fixed, French never fails to enter 
ns a principal branch of the course of study. To which fac 1 1 may 
add, that even twelve or fifteen years ago I have seen French cir« 
culatiog libraries in London chieily supported by people in a bumble 
rank. 
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ft matter of course to the children of every Homan citizen 1 
Bnt a third cause, which 1 believe has more efficacy than 
either of ti^ former, is mere levity — the simple fact of 
being unballasted by any sufficient weight of plnn or settled 
purpose to pn^ut a counterpoise to the slightest momentum 
this way or that, arising from any impulse of accident or 
personal caprice. When there is no resistance, a breath of 
air will be sufficient to determine the motion. 1 remember 
once that, htti)pening to spend an autumn in Ilfracombe, on 
lire west coast of Devonshire, I found all the young ladies 
whom I know busily employed on the study of marine 
botany. On tlie opposite shore of the channel, in all the 
South Welsh ports of Tenby, &c., they were no leas busy 
upon conc.hology. In lurither case from any previous lovo 
of the science, but simply availing themsclvcis of their local 
advantages. Now, here a man must have been truly ill- 
natured to laugh ; for the studies were in both instances 
beautiful. A love for it was created, if it had not pre- 
existed ; and, to women and young women, the very absence 
of all austere unity of purpose and self-determination was 
becoming and graceful. Yet, when this same levity and 
liability to casual impulses come forward in the acts and 
purposes of a man, I must own that I have often been un- 
able to check myself in something like a contemptuous 
A eling ; nor should I wish to check myself, bbt for remem- 
bering how many men of energetic minds constantly give 
way to slight and inadequate motives, simply for want of 
being summoned to any anxious reviews of their own con- 
duct. How many cases have I known where a particular 
study — ^as, suppose, of the Hartleian philosophy — was pur- 
sued throughout a whole college simply because a man of 
talents had talked of it in the junior common-room ? How 
many where a book became pop"ilax because it had been 
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mentioned in the House of Commons ? How many where 
a man rosolml to learn Welsh because lie was spending a 
month or two at Barmouth 1 or Italian because he had 
found a Milan scries of the poets in bis aunt's library 1 or 
tlie violin because he had bought a fine one at an auction 1 
In 1808-9 you must well remember what a strong im- 
pulse the opering of the Peninsular War (iommunioated to 
our current literature. The presses of London and the pro- 
vinces teemed with editions of Spanish books, dictionaries, 
and grammars j and the motions of the British armies were 
accompanied by a corresponding activity among British 
compositors. From the just interest which is now renewed 
in SpfiP’sh afliiirs, I suppose something of the same scene 
will recur. Now, for my own part, though undoubtedly I 
would, for the sake of Caldwon alone (judging of him 
through a Gonnan translation), most williugly study .the 
Spanish literature (if I had leisure), yet I should bo ashamed 
to do so upon the irrelevant and occasional summons of an 
interesting situation in Spanish affairs. I should feel that 
by such an act I confessed a want of pre-occupation in my 
mind, a want of self-origination in my plans, an inertness 
of will, w^hich, above all things, I do and ought to detest. 
If it were riglit for me (right, I mean, in relation to my 
previous scheme of study) to have dedicated a portion of 
my life to the Spanish literature, it must have been right 
before the Spa\iish politics took an interesting aspect. If 
it were not right, it could not become so upon a suggestion 
so purely verbal as the recurrence of the w'onl Spanish in 
the London journals. 

This, I am sure, you will interpret candidly. I am not 
supposing you less furnished with powers of self-determina- 
tion tiian myself. 1 have no personal allusion or exception; 
but T suppose eveiy man liable to be acted on unduly, or by 
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inadequate impulses) so long as be is not possessed bj some 
plan that may steady that levity of nature which is Implied 
in the mere state of indifference to all settled plans. This 
levity^ in our days, meets with an accidental ally in the 
extraordinaTy facilities for stiidying languages in the shape 
of elementary books ; which facilities of themselves form a 
fourth cause of the disproportionate study given to lan- 
guages. But a fifth cause occurs to me, of a less selfish 
and indolent character than any of the preceding ; and, as 
It seems to me hardly possible that it should not influenco 
you more or less to make your choice of languages too 
large and comprehensive, I shall tell you, from my own 
case, wliat may be sufficient to set you on your guard 
against too much indulgence to a feeling in itself just and 
natural. In my youtliful days, I never entered a great 
library, suppose of one hundred thousand vf)lume8, but my 
predominant feeling was one of pain and disturbance of 
mind, — ^iiot much unlike that which drew tears from 
Xerxes, on viewing his immense army, and reflecting that 
in one hundred years not one soul would remain ali^e. To 
me, with respect to the books, the same effect would hx. 
brought about by my own death. Here, said I, are one 
hundred thousand books, the worst of them capable of giv- 
ing me some pleasure and instruction ; and before 1 can have 
had time to extract the honey from onc-twentieth of this 
hive, in all likelihood I shall be summoned away. This 
thought, 1 am sure, must have often occurred to yourself ; 
and you may judge how much it was aggravated when I 
found that, subtracting aU merely professional books — books 
of reference, as dictionaries, &o, — from the universal 
library of Europe, there would still remain a total of not less 
than twelve hundred thousand books over and above what 
the presses of Europe are still disemboguing into the ocean 
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of literature, many of them immense folios or quartos. Now, 
1 had been told by an eminent English author, that, with 
respect to one single work, namely, the Histo/y of Thuanus, 
a calculation had been made by a Portuguese monk, which 
showed that barely to read over the words (and allowing 
no time for reflection) would require three years’ labour, at 
the rate of (I think) three hours a day. Further, I had 
myself ascertained that to reart a duodecimo volume, in 
prose, of four liimdrccl pages — all skipping being barred, 
and the rapid reading which belongs to the vulgar interest 
of a novel — was a very sufficient work for one day. Con- 
sequently, three hundred and sixty-five per anuurn — ^that is 
(with a vciy small idlowance for the claims of life on one’s 
own account and that of one’s friends), one thousand for 
every trienuium ; that is, ten thousand for thirty years — 
will be as much as a man who lives for that only can ht*pe 
to accomplish. From the ago of twenty to eighty, there- 
fore — if a man were so unhappy as to live to eighty — the 
utmost ho could hope to travel through w'ould be twenty 
thousand volumes, — a number not, perhaps, above five •per 
cent, of what the mere current literature of Europe would 
accumulate in that period of years. Now, from this amount 
of twenty thousand make a deduction on account of books 
of larger size, books to be studied and l)ooks to be read 
slowly and many times over (as all works in which the 
composition is a principal part of their pretensions), — allow 
a fair discount for such deductions, and the twenty thou- 
sand wdll perhaps sliriuk to eight or five thousand. All 
this arithmetical statement you must not conceive to relate 
to any fanciful case of misery. No ; I protest to you that 
I speak of as real a case of suffering as ever can have ex- 
isted. And it soon increased ; for the same panic seized 
upon me with respect to the works of art. 1 found that I 
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fand DO chance of hcaiing the twenty-five thousandth port 
of the music that hsul been produced And so of other 
arts. Nor w$8 tliis all ; for, happening to say to myself, 
one night as I entered a long street, I shiJl never see the 
one thousandth part of the people who are living in this 
single street,*’ it occurred to me that every man and woman 
was a most interesting book, if one knew bow to read them. 
Here opened upon me a new world of misery ; for, if books 
and works of art existed by millions, men existed by hun- 
dreds of millions. Nay, even if it had been possible for 
me to know all of my own generation, yet, like Dr. Faustus, 
who desired to see “ Helen of Greece,” I should still have 
been dissatisfied ; for what was one generation to all that 
were pjwt 1 Nay, my madness took yet a higher flight ; 
fur I considered that I stood on a little isthmus of time, 
which connected the two great worlds, the past and the 
future. 1 stood in equal ixdation to lx)th ; I asked for ad- 
mittance to one as much as to the other. Even if a necro- 
mancer could have brought up the great men of the seven- 
teenth century, I should have said, “ What good does all 
this do me 1 W^here are those of the twentieth century 
— and so onward ! In short, I never turned my thoughts 
this way but 1 fell into a downright midsummer madness. 
I fould not enjoy what I had.- — craving for that which I 
had not, and could not have ; was thirsty, like Tantalus, in 
the midst of vraters ; even when using my present wealth, 
thought only of its perishableness ; and "wept to have what 
I so feared to lose.” 

But all this, you will say, vras, by my own admission, 
"madness.” Madness, 1 grant ; but sudi a madness I not 
as lunatics suffer ; no haUucination of the brain ; but a 
madness like that of misers, — the usurpation and despotism 
of one feeling, natural in itself, but travelling into an excess. 



which at la&t upset all which should have balanced it. And 
I must assert that, with allowance for diiference of deuces, 
no madness is more common. Many of those wlio ^vc 
tliemselves up to the study of languages do so under the 
same disease which I have described ; and, .if they do not 
ctirry it mi to the same extremity of wretchedness, it is be- 
cause they are not so logical, and so consistent in their 
madnW, as I was. Uialer our present enormous accumu- 
lation of books, 1 do adirin that a miserable distraction of 
choice (which is the germ of such a madness) must be very 
generally incid^mt to the times ; that the symptoms of it 
arc, in fact, very prevalent ; and that one of the chief 
symptom.s i.s an enormous “ glnttoriism*’ for books, and for 
adding language to language ; and in this way it is that 
literatur(5 becomes much more a source of torment than of 
pleasure. Nay, I will go further, and will say that, of many 
who escape this disease, some owe their privilege simply to 
the narrowncBs of their minds, and contracted range of their 
sympathies with literature, which, enlarged, they would 
st)on lose it. Others^ again, owe it to their situation ; as, 
for instance, in a country town, where books being few, a 
mail can use up all his materials ; his appetite is uiipalled, 
and lie is grateful for the loan of a MS., &c. But bring 
him up to London ; show him the waggon-loads of unused 
stores which he is at liberty to work up ; tell him that 
these even are but a trifle, perhaps, to what he may find in 
tlie libraries of Paris, Dresden, Milan, &c., of religious 
houses, of English noblemen, &c., — and this same man who 
came up to London blithe and happy will leave it pale and 
sad. You have ruined his peace of mind. A subject which 
hu fancied himself capable of exhausting be finds to be a 
labour for centuries. He has no longer the healthy plea- 
sure of feeling himself master of his materials j he is de« 
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^:raded into their slave. Perhaps 1 dwell t(iO much on tliis 
subject ; but allow me, before I leave it, to illustrate what 
I have said by the case of two emiuent literati, who are at 
tliis moment exhibiting themselves ais a couple of figurantes 
(if I may so say) on the stage of Europe, and who have 
sacrificed their own happiness and dignity of mind to thi 
very madness I have been describing ; or, if not, the 
far more selfish p^sion for notoriety and ostentatious diH> 
play. The men I mean are Frederick Schlegel, better known 
to the English public as the friend of Madame de Stael, ana 
F, Bouterwek. 

The liistoiy of the first is somewhat ludicrous. Coming 
upon the stage ar a time when Kant possessed the national 
mind of Germany, he thought it would be a good specuktion 
not to fiill into the train of the phllosopUer, but to open a 
sort of cliapel of dissent He saw no reason why men 
should not swear by Bouterwek, as well as by Kant ; and, 
connecting this fact W'ith the subsequent confession of 
Bouterwek, that he was in reality playing off a conscious 
hoax, it is laughable to mention, that for a time he abso- 
lutely found some followers — ^who worshipped him, but 
suspiciously and provisionally, Unfortunateljr^ however, as 
he had no leisure or ability to understand Kant, he was 
obliged to adopt Dr. Priestley's plan of revoking and can-' 
Gelling in every successive work all his former works, as 
false, pestilent, and heretical. This upset him. Tlie phi- 
losopher was unfrocked ; and in thut line of business be 
found himself bankrupt. At this crisis things looked ill 
How'ever, being young, he pleaded his tender yeans. George 
Barnwell and others hod* been led astray a.s well as liimseii, 
by keeping bad company : he had now quitted all connexion 
with metaphysics ; and begged to inform the public that he 
had opened an entirely new concern for criticism in all iu 
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branches. He kept his word ; he left off hoaxiag, and 
applied himself to a respectable line of business. 

The fruits of his labours were a history, in twelve 
volumes, of modern literature from the end of the thir- 
tooiith century. Of this work I have examined all that I 
pretend to jud«:e of, namely, the two sections relating to the 
German and the English literature ; and, not to do him in- 
justice, if it professed to be no more than a bibliographical 
record of books, it is executed witJi a very laudable care and 
fidelity. But imagine to yourself the vast compass of his 
plan. He professes to give the history of — 1. Spanish; 
2. Portuguese ; 3. English ; 4. German ; 5. French; 6. 
Italian literature ; no sketch, observe, or abstract of them, 
but a full and formal history. Conceive, if you can, the 
monstrous and insane pretensions involved in such a scheme. 
At starting he had five languages to learn, bedsides the 
dialects of his oAvn ; not only so, but five language's, each 
through all its varieties for the space of half a inillonniuin : 
English, for instance, not merely of this day, but the English 
of Chaucer, of the Metrical Romances ; nay, even of Robert 
of Gloucester, in 1280. Next, the mere printed books 
(to say nothing of the MSS.) in any one of these languages, 
to he read and meditated, as they ought to be by a Ais- 
toriaii of the literature, would have found full employment 
for twelve able-bodied men through an entire life. And 
after all, when ilie materials were ready, the work of com- 
position would be still to begin. Such were Bouterwek’s 
pretensions. As to Schlegel's, who, without any more 
genius or originality, has much more talent, — ^his were still 
more extravagant, and were pushed to an extremity that 
must, I should think, at times disquiet his admirers with 
a feeUng that till is not sound. For, though he did not 
profess to go so much into detail as Bouterwek, still his 
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iihstractB are represented as built on as much reading, 
though not directly quoted ; and to all that Bouterwek 
held forth in his promises Schlegel added, as a little honm 
to his subscribers, L Oriental literature; 2. The Scancli- 
narian literature ; 3. The Provencal literature ; and, for 
aught I know, a billion of things besides ; to say nothing 
of an active share in the current literature, as reviewer, 
raagazinist, and author of all work* Now, the very history 
of these pretensions exposes their hollowness : to record 
them is to refute them. Knowing, as we all know, how 
many years it demands, and by what a leisurely and genial 
ctmimunicatiou with their works it is that we can gain any 
deep intimacy wdth even a few great artists, such as Sliaks- 
pere, Milton, or Euripides, how monstrous a fiction would 
that man force on our credulity, who tells us that ho had 
read and weighed in the balances the total products of 
human intellect dispersed through thirty languages for a 
period of three thousand years ; and how gross a delusion 
does he practise upon his own mind who can persuade, 
himself that it is reading to cram himself with words, the 
bare sense of which can hardly have time to glance, like 
the lamps of a mail coach, upon his hurried a^d bewildere(i 
understanding ! There is a picture at Oxford, which I saw 
when a boy, of an old man, with misery in his eye, in the 
act of copying a book ; and tbe story attached (1 forgot 
whether with any historic foundation) is that he was unclei 
a vow to copy out some great portion of the Bible before 
he fdlowed himself (or was allowed) to cat. 1 dare scy 
you know the picture and perhaps I tell the story wrong. 
However, just such a man, and just so wo-begone, must 
this nuin of words appear when he is alone in his study ; 
with a fn)zcn heart and a famished intellect ; and every 
now and then, perhaps exchuming with Alcibiades, “ 0 yc 
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Athenians ! what a world of hardship I endure to obtain 
your applause !*’ So slightly is his knowledge worked into 
the texture of his mind, that I am persuaded a brain fever 
W'ould sweep it all away. With this sketch of Mesara 
Boutorwek and Schlegel, it is superfluous to add that their 
criticisms are utterly worthleM ; being all words — ^words — 
woi’ds : however, with tliis difference, that Bouterwek’s are 
simply =: 0, being the mere rubbishy sweepings from the 
works of litcratiili long since defunct : biit Schlegers, 
agreeably to his natural haughtiness and superior talents, 
are bad in a positive sense — ^being filled with such conceits, 
fancies, and fictions, as you would naturally expect from a 
clever iiiau talking about what he had never, in any true 
sense of the word, read.^ O genius of English good sense, 


* The mout disuigenuouB instances in Schlegel of familial bo- 
qiiaintance claimed v^ith subjeots of which he is necessarily ignorant, 
are tbe numerous passages in which he speaks of philosophers, espe- 
cially of Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Kant. In such cases his sentences 
are always most artiilcally and jesaitically construc<.ed, to give him the 
air of being quite at bis ease on the ono band, and yet, on the other, 
to avoid committing himself by too much descent into particulars. 
So dangerous, however, is it for the ablest man to attempt speaking 
ot what he docsvuot uuderstand, that, as a sailor will detect a lands- 
man, however expert in the use of nautical diction, before he has 
QTtored two sentences, so, with all his art and finesse, and speaking 
bobides to questions of hia own choosing, yet cannot Schlegci pscapo 
detection in any one instance when be has attempted to the 
philosopher. Even where the thing said is not otherwise 'objeo- 
tivOiable, it generally detects itself as the remark of a novioe, by ad- 
dressing itself to Boiru thing extra-essential in the philosophy, and 
which a true judge would have passetd over os impertinent to the , 
real business of tlio system. Of the ludicrous blunders which inevii* 
ably arise in both Bouterwek and Schlegel, from hasty reading, or 
no reading at all, T noted some curious iuslances in my pocket-book ; 
but, not having it with me, I shall mention two from memory. 
Bouterwek and Schlegol both would be highly offended, T suppose, 
if 1 were to doubt whether they had evor read the Paradise Lost. 
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keep anj diild of mine from ever sacrifLcing his peace and 
inteiJectiiul health to such a life of showy emptiness, of 
pretence, of nqisO} and of words ; and even with a view to 
the opinion of others, if it were worth while sacriheing very 
much to thca, teach him how far more enviable is the repu- 
tation of having produced even one work, though but in a 
lower depaitment of art, and which has given pleasure to 
mynads — (such, suppose, as Tlie Vicar of Wak^eld ) — 
than to have lived in the wonderment of a gazing crowd, 
like a rope-dancer, or a postuierniaster, with the fame of 


O caluixiny, vilo calumny ! Wo that have given anoh lino criticiyniB 
upon it, not to have read it!*’ Yes ; but there is such a case in 
rerum naSurd as that of criticining a work which the critic had not 
even seen. Now, that Bouterwek had not read the Paradise Lost, 1 
think probable from this : Bodmer, during part of tho first half of the 
last century, as is known to the studerits of German literature, was 
at the head of a party who supported the English literature against the 
French party of the old dolt Gottsebed. From some work of Bodnn^rV, 
Bouterwek quotes with praise a passage which, froiib being in plain 
German prose, he supposes to bo Bt>dmer’s, but which, unfortunately, 
happens to be a passage in the Paradise Lost, and so memorable a 
piissage that no one having once read it could have failed to recog- 
nise it. So much for Bouterwek. As to Schlcgol, the presumption 
against him rests upon this ; be is lecturing Milton ig a high profes- 
sor’s style for his choice of a subject : Milton,” says be, ” did not 
consider that the fall of man was but an inchoate action^ but a part 
of a system, of which the restoration of man is another and equally 
essen^l part. The action of the Paradise Lost is, iherei'orc, essen- 
tially^perfect.*' (Quoting from memory, and from a mernoiy some 
years old, I do not pret^d to give the words, but tbia is tho sense.) 
Now, pace tmti virif Mlton did consider this, and has provided for 
it by a magnificent expedient, which a man who had read the Para- 
dise Lost would have been likely to remember, namely, by the Vision 
oombiued with the Narrative of the Arcbuugel, in which his final 
restoration is made known to Adam ; without which, indeed, to say 
nothing of Mr. Schlegers objection, the poem could not have closed 
with that r^ee necessary aa the final impression of any great work 
artt 
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incredible attainments that tend to no man’s pleasure, and 
which jjcrish to the remembrance of all men as soon as 
their possessor is in his grave. 

Thus, at some risk of fatiguing you, I have endearoun?d 
to sharpen your attention to the extreme danger which 
threatens a 8elf*instructor in the besetting temptations to 
an over cultivation of Languages ; temptations which, 
whether appealing to his vanity and love of ostentation, or 
to liis craving for a inultihirious mastery over boolcs, tenni- 
Tiato in the same tjvil of substituting «a barren study of 
wonls, wliich is, besides, the most lingering of all studios, 
for the lioalthy exorcises of the intellect. All the great 
European jwets, orators, and wits, are mentioned in a man’s 
hearing so often, and so much discussion is constantly going 
on about their comparative merits, that a body of irritation 
and curiosity collects about these names, and unites with 
more legitimate fcolmgs to persuade a man that it is iieccssmy 
ho should read them all — each in his own language. In a 
c(dcbrjited satire (l^ie Pursuits of Liierainre), mncli read 
ill my youth, and which I myself read about twerity-fivo 
years ago, I rememlier one counsel — ^tliere addressed to 
young men, but, in fact, of universal application. “ 1 call 
upon therri,”\ai<l the author, “ to daf'e to be ignorant of 
many things a wise counsel, and justly expressed ; for it 
requires much courage to forsake i) 0 ])ular paths of know- 
ledge, merely upon a conviction that they are not favourable 
to the ultimate ends of knowledge. In you, however, tliat 
sort of courage may be presumed ; bui how will you “ dare 
to be ignorant” of many things in oiiposition to the cravings 
of your own mind ? Simj)!}' thus : destroy these false 
cravings by introducing a healthier state of the organ. A 
good scheme of study will soon show itself to be such by 
thi3 one test — that it will exclud^e as powerfully as it will 
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appropriate ; it will be a system of repulsion no less than 
of attraction ; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by 
the deep and genial pleasures of one truly intellectual piu- 
suit, you will be easy and indifferent to all others that had 
previously teased you with transient excitement ; just as 
you will sonietiniea see a man superficially irritated, as it 
were, with wandering fits of liking for three or four women 
at once, which he is absurd enough to call » being in love 
but, once profoundly in love (supposing him cajjable of being 
so), he never makes such a mistake again, all his feelings 
aftcu* that being absorbed into a sublime unity. Now, 
witJjout anticipating this scheme of study out of its place, 
yet in goueriil you know whether your intentions lean most 
to science or to literature. For upon this decision revolve 
the whole motives which can determine your choice of 
languages ; as, for instance, if you arc in quest of sci(meo 
or philosopliy, no language in Europe at this day (unless 
the Turkish) is so slenderly furnished as the Spanish ; on 
the otlier hand, for literature, I am disposed to think that 
after the English none is so wealthy (I mean in quality, not 
in quantity). 

Here, however, to prevent all mistakes, let^me establish 
one necessary distinctiom The word literature is a per- 
petual source of confusion, because it is used in two senses, 
and those senses liable to be confounded with each other. 
In a philosophical use of the word, literature is the direct 
and adequate antithesis of books of knowledge. But, in a 
popular use, it is a mere term of convenience for expressing 
inclusively the total books in a language. In this latter 
sense, a dictionary, a grammar, a spelling-book, an almanac, 
a pharmacopoeia, a Parliamentary report, a system of farriciy, 
a treatise on billiards, the Gourt Calendar, &c., belong to the 
Uteratuiu But, in the philosoi/hical sense, not only would 
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it be ladicrouB to reckcm these as ports of the literatiivo, 
but even books of much higher pretensions must be ex- 
duded^'-*-^ for instance, books of royages and travels, and 
gcnerdly all books in which the matter to be communicated 
is paramount to the manner or form of its communicatiem 
(<* omai'i res ipsa negat, conteuta doceii’*). It is difficult to 
construct the idea of literature" with severe accuracy; 
for it is a fine art — the supreme fine art, and liable to the 
difficulties which attend such a subtle notion ; in fact, a 
severe construction of the idea must be the result of a 
pliUosophicid investigation into this subject, and cannot 
precetle it. But, for the sjike of obtaining some expression 
for literature that may answer our pn'sent purpose, let us 
throw the question into anotlier form. I have said that 
the antithesis of literature is books of knowledge. Now, 
what is thal antithesis to knowledge^ which is here implicitly 
latent in the word literature 1 The vulgar antithesis is 
pleasure (“ aut prodcsse volunt, aut delectare poetje’^. 
Books, we are told, propose to instruct or to amuse. 
Indeed ! However, not to spend any words upon it, I 
ftuppose you will admit that this wretched antithesis will 
be of no sejvice to us. And, by the way, let mo remark 
to you, in this, as in other cases, how men by their own 
errors of understanding, by feeble thinking, and inadequate 
distinctions, forge chains of meanness and servility for 
themselves. For, this miserable alternative being once 
admittcHl, observe what follows. In which class of books 
does the Paradise Lost stand % Among those which instruct, 
or those wliich amme 9 Now, if a man answm^ among 
those which instruct, he lies ; for there is no instruction in 
it, nor could be in my great poem, according to the 
meaning which the word must bear in this distinctioD. 
unless it is meant that it should involve its own antithesis. 
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But if he sajB, j aiuomvt those which amuse/* then 
what a beast must he be to degrade, and in . this way, what 
has done the most of any human work to raise and dignify 
human natura But the truth is, ycm see that the idiot 
does not wish to degrade it ; dh the contrary, he would 
willingly tell a lie in its favour, if that would l)e admitted ; 
but such is the miserable state of slavery to which he has 
reduced himself by his own puny distinction ; for, as soon as 
he hops out of one of his little colls, he is under a necessity 
of hopping into the other. The true antithesis* to know- 
ledge, in this case, is not pleasure, but power. All that is 
literature seeks to communicate power ; all that is nert 
literature, to communicate knowledge. Now, if it be asked 
what is meant by communicating power, I, in my turn, 
would ask by what name a man would designate the case 
in which I should be made to feel vividly, and with a vital 
consciousness, emotions which ordinary Ufo rarely or never 


• F(»r which diNtmctiori, as for most of the sound criticiHin on 

poetry, or any subject connected with it that I have ever mot with, 
1 must acknowledge my obligations to many years’ conversation 
with Mr. Wordsworth. Upon this occasion it may be useful to nolioe 
that there is a rhetorical use of the word “ |)owor,** very different 
from the analytic one here introduced, which, also, is due originally 
to Mr. Wordsworth, and will be found in no book before 1798 ; this 
is now become a regular slang term in London conversation. In 
reference to which, it is worth notice that a critic, spejiking of the 
late Mr. Shelley, a year or two ago, in the most popular literary 
journal of the day, said, “ It is alleged diat there is power in Mr. 
Shelley’s poetiy; now, there can be no power showa.in poetiy, except 
by writing good poems” (or words to that effect). Waiving, however, 
the question of Mr. Shelley's merits, so far is this remark from being 
true, that the word was originally introduced expressly to proviMo 
foy the case where, though the poem wee not good from defect in the 
^mposithUf or from other causes, the stamina and materiel of good 
poetiy as fine thinking and passionate conceptions, could not he 
fie&M to exist. 
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supplies occasions for exciting, and wliicli had previously 
Iain unwakened, and hardly within the dawn of conscious- 
ness — ^as myriads of modes of feeling are at this moment 
in every human mind for want of a poet io organise them ? 
I say, when these inei-t and sleeping forms are organized, 
when these possibilities aj*e actualized, is this conscious and 
living possession of mine power, or wliat is it ? 

When, in King Lear, the height, and depth, and breadth, 
of human passion is revealed to us, and, for the purposes 
of a sublime antagonism, is revealed in the vreakness of jm 
old man’s nature, and in one night two worlds of storm ore 
brought face to face — the human world, and the world of 
j)h3"sical nature — mirrors of each other, semichoral anti- 
phonies, strophe and antistrophe heaving witli rival con- 
vulsions, and with the double darkness of night and 
madness, — ^when I am thus suddenly startled into a feeling 
of the infinity of the world within me, is this power, or 
what may I call it ? Space, again, what is it in most 
men’s minds ? The lifeless form of tlic wn)rld without us, 
n postulate of the geometrician, with no more vitality or 
real existence to their feelings than the square root of two. 
But, if Miltqn has been able to inform this empty theatre, 
peopling it with Titanic sliaduw^s, forms that sat at the 
eldest counsels of the infant world, chaos and original 
night, — 

" Ghostly shapes, ^ 

To moot at nooi-tide, Fear and trembling Hope, 

Death tbo Skeleton, 

And Time the Shadow,” — 

80 that, from being a thing to inscribe with diagrams, it 
has become under his hands a vital agent on the human 
mind, — I presume that I may justly express the tendency 
of the Paradise Lost, by saving that it communicates 
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power ; a pretensioH for above all communication of know* 
ledge. Henceforth, therefore, I shall use the antithesis 
power and knowledge os the most philosophical expression 
for literature (that is, Literm Humaniores) and antMitcrature 
(that is, Literm didacticie — IlaiScia). 

How, then, prepared with this distinction, let us inquire 
whether — ^weighing the difficulties against the benefits— 
there is an overbalance of motive for you with your purposes 
to study what are inaccurately termed the classical” lan- 
guages.^ And first with respect to Greek, we have often had 
the question debated, and in our own days, solemn challenges 
thrown out, and solemn arljudications given on the question, 
whether any benefit corresponding to the time and the 
labour can be derived from the study of the ancient classics. 
Hitherto, however, the question could not be rightly shaped ; 
for, as no man chose to plead amusenicnt” as a sufficient 
motive for so great an undertaking, it was always debated 
with a single reference to the hnimledge involved in those 
literatures. But this is a ground wlioUy untenable. For, 
let the knowledge be what it might, all knowledge is 


* A late writer has announced it as a matter of diiR:ovory, that tlie 

term classics” is applicable also to the modern languages. But, 
surely, this was never doubted bj any man who consi^red the mean- 
ing and origin of the term. It is drawn, as the reader must be 
reminded, from the political economy of Borne, Such a man was 
rated as to his income in the third class, such another in the fourth, 
and so on ; but he who was in the highest was said emphatically to 
be of tlie class, ** classicus,” a class-man, without adding the num- 
ber, as in that case superfluous. Hence, by an obvious analogy, 
the best authors were rated os classioi, or men of the highest class ; 
just as in English wo say, men of rank,” absolutely, for men who 
are in the highest ranks of the State. The particular error by which 
this mere formal term of relation was materiated (if I may so say) in 
one' of its accidents (namely, the application to Greek and Bomau 
writers); is one of the commonest and most natural. 
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translateaUe ; and translatcable without one atom of los& 
Tf this were aJI, therefore, common sense would prescribe 
that faithful translations should be executed of all the 
classics, and all men in future depend upon these vicarious 
labours. With respect to the Greek, this would soon bo 
accomplished ; for wiiat is the knowledge which lurks in 
that language ! All knowledge may he commodiously 
disbibuted iido science and erudition ; of the latter (anti- 
quities, geography, philology, theology, &c.), there is a 
very considerable body ; of the former, but Uttle, namely, 
the mathematical and musical wolhks, and the medical 
works — wliat else ? Nothing that can deserve the name 
of science, except the single (yrganm of Aristotle. With 
Greek medicine I suppose that you have no concern. As 
to mathematics, a man must be an idiot if he were to study 
Oeek for the sake of Archimedes, Aix)lloniu6, or Diophantus. 
In Latin or in French you may fijid them all regularly 
translated, and parts of them embodied in the works of 
English mathematicians. Besides, if it were otherwise, 
where the notions and all the relations are so few, ele- 
montaiy, and determinate, and the vocabulary therefore so 
scanty, as in« mathematics, it could not be nocessaiy to 
learn Greek, even if you were disposed to read the mathe 
maticiaus in that language. I see no marvel in Halley’s 
having translated an Arabic manuscript on mathematics^ 
with no previous knowledge of Arabic ; on the contrary, it 
is a case (and not a very difficult case) of the art of de- 
ciphering, so much practised by Wallis and other great 
mathematicians contemporary with Halley. But all this is 
on idle disputation \ for the knowledge of whatsoever sort 
which lies in Grecian mines, wretchedly as we ore furnished 
with vernacular translations, the Latin version will always 
supply. This, therefore, is not the ground to be taken 
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tbc advocate of Greek 'letters^ It is not for knowledge 
that Greek is worth learning, hut for power. Hero arises 
the question — Of what value is this power 1 that is, how 
is the Grecian literature to be rated in relation to other 
literatures ? Now, is it not only because « De Oorthagine 
satuis est silero qtiam paicihs dicere,*’ but also because in 
my judgment there is no more offensive form of levity than 
the readiness to speak on great problems, incidentally and 
occasionally, — that I shall whoUy decline this question'. 
We have hitherto seen no rational criticism on Greek 
literature; nor, indeed, to say the truth, much criticism 
which teaches anything, or solves anything, upon any 
literature. I shall simply suggest one consideration to you. 
The question is limited wholly, as you see, to the value of 
the literature in the proper sense of that word. Now, it is 
ray private theory, to which you will allow what degree of 
weight you please, that the antique or pagan literature is a 
polar antagonist to the modem or Ohvistian literature ; tluit 
each is an evolution from a distinct principle, having nothing 
in common but what is necessarily common to all modes of 
thought, namely, good sense and logic ; and that they are 
to be criticised from different stations and i^oints of view. 
This same thought has occurred to others ; but no 
groat advance is made simply by propounding the general 
liliesis; and as yet nobody has done more.* It is only 
by tho development of this thesis that any real service 


* Nor do I much expect, wUl do more : which opinion I build on 
the particular formula chosen for expressing tho opposition of the 
antique and the Christian literature, namely, tho classical and the 
romantic. Tliis seeming to me to imply a total misconception of the 
true principlo on which the distinction rests, I naturally look for no 
iurteerdovetopmenis of the thesis irom that quarter. 
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cau be p^tformed. This 1 have myself attempted^ in 
BcrioB of “ reveries” on that subject ; and, if you continue 
to hesitate on the question of learning Greek now tliat yon 
know exactly how that question is shapcMl, and to what it 
points, my niauusciipt contains all tlie assistance that it is 
in my power to offer you in such a dilemma. The difference 
of the antique from the Christian literature, you must bear 
ill mind, is not like that between English and Spanish 
literature — sjMHiies and species — but as between genus and 
genus. The advantages, therefore, are — 1, the pmer which 
it offers generally as a literature ; 2, the new phases under 
Avliicli it i>resents the human mind ; the antique being the 
other hemisphere, as it were, which, with our own or 
Christian hemisphere, composes the entire sphere of human 
intellectual energy. 

So much for the Greek. Now, as to the Latin, the case 
is wholly reversed. Here the literatiirt; is of far less value ; 
and, on the whole, with your views, it might be doubted 
whether it would recompense your pains. But the anti- 
literature (as for want of a strict antithesis I must call it) 
is inestimable ; Latin having been the universal language 
of Christendom for so long a period. The Latin works 
since the restoration of letters are alone of immense value 
for knowledge of every kind ; much science, inexhaustible 
emdition \ and to this day in Germany, and elsewhere on 
the Continent, the best part of the latter is communicated 
in Latin. Now, though nil knowledge u (which power is 
not) adequately commumcable by tran^ation, yet as there 
is no hope that the immense bibliotheca of Latin accumu- 
lated in the last three centuries ever will be translated, you 
cannot possibly dispense with this language \ and, that 
being so, it is fortunate that you have already a superficial 
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acquaintance with At The best means of culUvating it 
fuithcr, and tho giounds of selection amongst the modem 
languages of Ghnstendom, I will discuss fully in my nc&t 
letter. 


LETTER IV. 

IVIy dkab Sir, — It is iny misfoiiune to have been under 
the necessity too often of writing rapidly, and without 
opportunities for after-revision. In cases where much com- 
position* is demanded, this is a serious misfortune, and 
sometimes irrci)arable, except at the price of rc'casting the 
whole work. But, to a subject like the present, little of 
what is properly called composition is applicable ; and 
somewhat the less from the indeterminate fonn of letters 
into which I have pui*posely thrown my communications. 
Errors in composition apart, there can be no others of iin- 
])ortance, except such as relate to the matter ; and those 
ai*c nut at all the more incident to a man because he is in 
a huny. Not to be too much at leisure is, indeed, often 
ail advantage. On no occasion of their lives do men 
generally speak better tliuu on the scaffold, with the 
executioner at their side ; partly, indeed, because they are 
then most in eanicst, and unsolicitous about effect ; but 
partly, also, because the pressure of the time sharpens and 


* Composiiion ” — This word 1 uso in a sense, not indeed peculiar 
to myself, but yet Hot very common, nor anywhere, that I know of, 
sufficiOutly developed. , It is of the bijghest importance in criticism ; 
and, therefore, I shall add a note upon the true construction of the 
idea, either at the end of this letter or the next, according to the 
space luff. 
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eondensesf^he faculty of abstracting the capital points at 
isBue. On this account I do not plead haste as an absolute 
and unmitigated disadvantage. Haste palliates what haste 
occasions. Now, there is no haste which can occasion 
oversights, as to the matter, to him who has meditated 
sufficiently upon his subject ; all that haste can do in such 
a case is to aifset the language with respect to accuracy 
and precision ; and thus far I plead it. I shall never plead 
it as shrinking from the severest responsibility for the 
thoughts and substance of anything I say; but often in 
palliation of expressions careless or ill chosen. And at no 
time can I stand more in need of such indulgence than at 
present, when I write both hastily and nndcr circumstances 
of — But no matter what. Believe, in general, that 1 
write iiiidor circumstances as unfavourable foi careful seleo 
tion of words as can well be imagined. 

In my last letter 1 declined to speak of the sntiquo 
literature, as a subject too unwieldy and unmanageable for 
iny limits. I now recur to it for the sake of guarding and 
restraining that particular sentence in which I have spoken 
of the Bomaii literature as inferior to the Greek. In 
common with, nil the world, I must, of necessity, think it 
BO in the drama, and generally in poetry Kar’ i^oxriv. In- 
deed, for some fonns of poetiy, even of the lower order, it 
was the misfortune of the Roman literature that they were 
not cultivated until the era of fastidious taste, which in 
every nation takes place at a certain stage of society. They 
were harshly transplanted as exotics, and never passed 
through the just degrees of a natural growth on Roman 
soil. Notwithstanding this, the most exquisite specimens 
of the lighter lyric which the world has yet seen must bo 
sought for in Hoi*ace ; and very few writers of any country 
have approached to Virgil in the art of compositi(mj how 
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ever low we may be. diq)0S6d at this day to laok him os a 
poet, when tried in the unequal contest with the sublimitios 
of the Christian literature* The truth is (and this is worth 
being attended to), that the peculiar sublimity of the 
Roman mind does not express itself, nor is it at all to be 
sought, in their poetiy. Poetry, according to the Roman 
ideal of it, was not an adequate organ for the grander 
movemente of the national mind. Roman sublimity must 
be looked for in Roman acts and in Roman sayings. 

For the acts, see their history for a thousand years, the 
early and fabulous part not excepted, — which, for the very 
reason that it is fabulous,* must be taken as so much the 
purer product of the Roman mind. Even the infancy of 
Rome vras like the cradle of Hercules, glorified by splen- 
did marvels, — ^‘Nec licuit populis parvum to, Nile, videre.” 
For their sayings, for their anecdotes, their serious bon>mots, 
there arc none equal to the Roman in grandeur. << English- 


* In atidition to the arguments lately urged in the Quarterly 
BevieWy for bastardizing and degrading the early history of Rome, I 
may here mention two others, alleged many years ago in coiiTersap 
Hod by a friend of mine. 1. The immoderate length of time assigned 
to die reigns of the kings. For though it is possihl^that one king's 
reign may cover two entire generations (as that of George m.), or 
even two and a half (as that of Louis xiv.), yet it is'^n the highest 
degree improhablo that a series of seven kings, immediately conse- 
cutive, should average, in the most favourable cases, more than 
twenty-four years for each : for the proof of which, see the Collective 
Chronology of Ancient and Modem Europe. 2. The drasnatic and 
artifided easting of the parts for these kings. Each steps forward as 

a Bccnical person, to play a distinct part or character. One makes 
Borne ; another makes laws ; another makes an army ; another, re- 
ligious rights, &c. And last of all comes a gentleman who ** enacts 
the brute port'* of destroying, in effect, what his predecessors had 
constructed; and thus ibmishes a decorous catastrophe for the 
whole play, and a magnificent hirtb for the republican form of 
government. 
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man !” said a Frenchman once to .me, “you that contest 
our claim to the sublime, and contend that ^la manibro 
noblo’ of our artists wears a falsetto character, what do you 
think of that saying of a king of ours, That it became not 
the King of France to avenge the injuries of the Duke of 
Orleans (that is, of himself, under that title) ?’* “ Think !’* 
said I, “ why, I think it is a magnificent and regal speech, 
and siKjh is my English gonerosify, that I heartily wish the 
Emperor Hadrian had not said the same thing fifteen hun- 
dred years before.”* I would willingly give five shillings 
myself to imrcJiasc the copyright of the saying for the 
French nation ; for they want it, and the Romans couhl 
spare it. Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt ! Cursed 
be the name of Hadrian that stands between France and 
the sublimest of bon-mota 1 Where, again, will you find a 
more adequate expression of the Roman majesty than in 
the saying of Tr^an — Iinjicratorcm oportcre stantem niori 
— ^that Cycsar ought to die standing, a speech of inipcra- 
torial grandeur ; implying that ])e, who was “ the forembst 
man of all this world,” and, in regard to all other nations, 
the representative of his own, should express its character- 
istic virtue in liis farewell act, — should die in procinctu , — 
cud should nujet the last enemy, t as the first, with a 


* Subinonente qnodam at in pristinos inimicoa animadverteret, 
negavit so ita lucturum? adjecta civil! voce, — Minime liccro Frincipi 
Bonjano, ut quso privatus agitasset odia— ista Iinperafcor excqni. 
^Mrtian in Had. — ^Vid, Hidfcor. August. 

f Neither let it be objected that it is irrational to oppose what 
there is no chance of opposing with success. When the Roman 
Senate kept their seaf-s immovably upon tho entranco of the Gauls 
reeking from the storm of Rome, they did it not as supposing that 
this spectacle of senatorial dignity could disarm the wrath of their 
savage enemy ; if they had, their act would have Lost all its splen- 
dunr. The language of their conduct was titis : So far as the gran- 
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Roman countenance^ iiod m a Boldier's attitude. If this 
bad an impieiatonal, follows had consular majesty, 
and 13 almost the grandest sioiy upon record. Marius, the 
man who rose d caligd to be seven times consul, was in a 
dungeon, and a slave was sent in with commission to put 
him to death. These were the persons, — the two extre- 
mities of exalted and forlorn humanity, its variward and its 
rearward m^, a Boman consul and an ahject slave. But 
their natural relations to each other were, hy the caprice 
of fortune, monstrously inverted. Tlie coiiM was in chains : 
the slave was for a moment tKe arbiter of bis fate. By 
what spells, w^hat magic, did Marius reinstate himself in 
his natural prerogatives 1 By what marvels, drawn from 
heaven or from earth, did he, in the twinkling of an eye, 
again invest himself with the yrarple, and place between 
himself and his assassin a host of shadowy lictors ? By 
the mere blank supremacy of great minds over weak ones. 
Ho fascinated the slave, as a rattlesnake dews a bird. 
Standing ** like TenevifFe,” he smote him with his eye, and 
said, “Tunc, homo, audes oeddere 0. Mariumr* Dost 
ihoii, fellow, presume to kill Caius Marius ? Whereat the 
reptile, quaking under the voice, nor daring to aflront the 
^nsular eye, sank gently to the ground, tumei round upon 
his hands and feet, and^ craw^ling otxt of the llrison like 
any other vermin, left Marius siding in solitude, as stead- 
fast and immovable as the oapitol. 

In such anecdotes as these it is — ^in the actions of trying 


dciiT of the will is concerned, we have carried our lesistence to the 
last extremity, and have expressed it an the way suitaUe to our 
rank. For all beyond we were not iuswerable; and, having recorded 
our “ protest V in snch an emphatic language, death becomes no dis- 
honour. The stantem mori expiesses the sumo principle, but in a 
symbrlio act. 
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fiuergoncies and their appropriate circumstances — ^that I 
find the revelation of the lloman mind under its highest 
as] 3 ect. llie Romau mind was great in the presence of 
luaU) mean in the presence of nature ; impotc^nt to compre* 
liend or to delineate the iotemal strife of passion,* but 
powcrftil bc^yond any other national mind to display the 
energy of the n>Ul victorious over all passion. Ilcnco it is 
that the true Roman sublime exists nowhere in such purity 
as in works which were not composed with a refer- 
enco to Grecian nuxlels. On this account I wholly dissent 
from tlio filiallow claHsification wdiich expresses the relations 
of merit" between the writers of the Augustan period and 
that wliieh followed, under the fypo of a golden and silver 
age. As artists, and with reference to composition, no 
doubt many of the writers of the latter age were rightly 
80 classed ; but an inferiority hoc argiuis no uniform 
and absolute inferiority ; and the fact is, that, in weight 
and grandeur of thought, the silver writers were much 
superior to the golden. Indeed, this might have been 
lonketl for on d priori grounds ; for the silver writers were 
moK 3 truly Roman writers from two causes : first, because 
they trusted more to their own native style of thinking, 
and, looking less anxiously to Grecian archetypes, they 
WTote more naturally, feelingly, and originally ; secondly, 
because the politit^al circumstances of their times were ad- 
vantageous, and liberated them from the suspicious caution 
which cmmi)ed the natural movements of a Roman mind 
on the first establishment of the monarchy. Whatever 
outrages of despi^tism occurred in the times of the silver 


* So palpable is ibis truth, that the most unreflecting fuitica hare 
heuee b^n led to suspect tlie pretonsioua of the Atys to a Ecraan 
ortglu. 
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writers were sudden, transient, capricious, and persona], in 
their origin and in their direction : but, in the Augustan age, 
it was not the temper of Augustus, personally, and certain* 
]y not the temper of the writers loading them to any ex* 
cesses of licentious speculation, which created the danger of 
bold thinking. The danger was in the times, which were 
unquiet and revolutionaiy. The struggle with the re- 
publican party was yet too recent ; the wounds and cica- 
trices of the State too green ; the existing order of things 
too immature and critical : the triumphant X)aTty still view^ 
ed as a party, and for that cause still feeling itself a party 
militant. Augustus hud that chronic complaint of a cricic 
in the neck,” of which later princes are said to hare an 
acute attack every 30th of January. Hence a servile and 
timid tone in the literature. The fiercer republicans could not 
be safely meutioned. Even Cicero it was not decorous to 
liaise ; and Virgil, as perhax® you know, has, by insinua- 
tion, contrived to insult* his memoiy in the uEimd, But, 
as the irresijondble power of the emperors grow l)ctt(T 
secured, their jealousy of republican sentiment abated much 
of its keeimess. And, considering that republican freedom 
of thought was the very matrix of Roman sublimity, it 


* Orabant alii causae melius. jEn, VI. — An opinion upon the 
Grecian siqieriority in this point, which is so doubtful even to us in 
oar perfect impartiality at this day, as a general opinion without die- 
crimination of persons, that we may be sure it could not spoutane- 
ously have occurred to a Itoman in a burst of patriotic feeling, and 
must have been delilierately manufactured to meet the malignant 
wishes of Augustus. More especially because, in whatever relation 
of opposition or of indifference to the principles of a military govern- 
ment, to the Farcere subjectis ct dcbellaro superbos, Virgil might 
view the fine arts of painting, statnaty, &c., he could not but have 
viewed the arts of forensic eloquence as standing in the closest alll- 
auoe wkh that principle. 

XIIL — B 
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ought not to surprise us, that as fast as the national mind 
was lightened from the pressure which weighed upon the 
natural style of its sentiment, the literature should recoil 
into a freer morement, with an elasticity proportioned to 
the intensity and brevity of its depression. Accordingly, in 
Seneca the philosopher, in Lucan, in Tacitus, even in Fliny 
the Younger, &c., but especially in the two first, I affirm 
that there is a loftiness of thought more eminently and cha- 
racteristically Roman than in any preceding writers : and in 
tJuit view to rank them ^is writers of a silver age, is worthy 
only of those who are servile to the commonplaces of un- 
thinking criticism. 

The style of thought in the silver writers, as a raw ma- 
terial, was generally more valuable than that of thoii* pre- 
decessors, however much they fell below them in the art of 
working up that material. Ami I shall add further that, 
when I ailmit tlie vast defects of Luther, for instuice, as an 
artist, I would not be undemtood as involving in that con- 
cession the least toleration of the vulgar doctrine, that the 
diction of the silver writers is in any respect below the 
standard of pure Latinlty as existing in the writers of the 
Ciceronian age. A better structure of Latinity I will affirm 
bddly, does not exist than that of Petrouius Arbiter : and 
taken as a lx)dy, the writers of what is denominated the sil- 
ver age are for diction no less Roman, and for thought 
much more intensely Roman, than any other equal number 
of writers from the preceding ages ; and, with a very few 
exceptions, are the best fitted to take a permanent station 
in the regard of men at your age or mine, when the medi- 
tative faculties, if they exist at all, are apt to expand, and 
to exoite a craving for a greater weight of thought than 
is usually to be met with in the elder writers of the Roman 
literature. This explanation made, and having made that 
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M amende honorable” to the Boman literature which my 
own gratitade demanded, I come to the remaining part of 
my bueineae in this letter, namely, the grounds of dioioe 
amongst the languages of modem Europe. Beserving to 
my conclusion anytibing I hare to say upon these tangwx^es^ 
as depositories of liiertxture properly so called, 1 sliall first 
speak of them as depositories of kmwledge. Among the 
four great races of men in Europe, namdy — 1. The Odtic, 
occupying, a few of the western extremities* of Europe ; 
2. The Teutonic, occupying the nortbem and midland 
parts ;t 3. The Latin (blended with Teutonic tribes) occu* 
pying the south ;X and, 4. The Sclavonic, occupying the 
east, it is evident that of the first and the last it is un^ 
neoessaify to say anything in this place, because their pro- 
tensions to literature do not extend to our present sense of 
the word. No Celt even, however extravagant, pretends 
to the possession of a body of Celtic philosophy and Celtic 
science of independent growtL The Celtic and Sclavonic 
languages therefore dismissed, our business at present is with 
those of the Latin and the Teutonic families. Now three of 
the Latin family, namely, the Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, are at once excluded for the purpose bgforo us ; be- 
cause it is notorious that, from political and religious causes, 
these three nations have but feebly participated hi the gene- 

* Kamoly: 1. In the Cornish, Welsh, Manks, Highland, Scotch, 
and Irish provinces of the British empire (in the first and last it is 
true that the barharoos Celtio blood has been too much improved by 
Teutonic admixture to allow of our considoring the existing races 
as purely Celtic ; this, however, docs not affect the classification of 
their genuine literary relics) ; 2. In Biscay ; and 8. In Basse Bre- 
tagne (Armorica) : to say nothing, of a Celtio district said to exist in 
the Alps, &c. 

t Nii^ly: Iceland, Sweden, 29orway, Denmark, Oemiany, 
Ketherlands, England, and Scotch Lowlands. 

Namely : Italy, ]^ance, Spain, and Portugal. 
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ral scimtific and pliiloaophic labouia of tlie age. Italy, in- 
deed, has cultivated natural philosophy with an exclusive 
seal ; a direction probably impressed upon the national 
mind by patriotic reverence for her great names in that de- * 
2 )artment. But, merely for the sake of such knowledge 
(supposing no other motive), it would be vile to pay the 
price of hjaming a language, — all the current contributious 
to science being regularly gathered into the gcnml gttmer 
of Europe by Die seieutiiie journals both at home and abroail. 
Of the liiitin languages, therefore, wiiudi arc wholly the 
languages of Catholic nations, but one — tiiat is, the Eroueh 
— can ])rescut any sullicdcut attmeiious to a student in 
scairch of general kiiowle<lge. Of the Teutonic literatures, 
on tlie other hand, which mv the adequate re])reseiitativca 
of tlie Protestant intellectual interest in Europe (no Ca- 
tholic nations siicaking a Teutonic language except tlio 
southern states of Germany and part of the Netherhiuds;, 
all give way at once to the paramount pretensions of the 
English and the German. I do not say this with the levity 
of ignorance, as if presuming, tvs a matter of coiu-se, that 
iu a suniil territory, such as Denmark, e,^., tlie literature 
must, of necessity, bear a value proportioned to its political 
rank. On the contrary, 1 bavo some acciuaintauce with the 
Dauisli litoratiu-e ;* and though, in the proper sense of the 
word literature as a body of creative art, I cannot esteem 

♦ 1 trtki* thiii opportunity of mentioning a cnri«)UB fact which I ns- 
certaiued about twelve yeara ago, when «tuclying the Danish. The 
English and Scotch philologists have generally asiiortcd that the 
Danish invasions in the ninth and tenth nenttirics, and their setile- 
mentfl in various parts of the island (as LiDcolnshiro, Cumberbnd, 
&c.), had left little or no traces of themselvos in the language. Iliis 
jijipinioi: has been latply reasserted in Dr. Murray’s work on the Euro- 
l^ean languages. It is, however, inaccurate. Fur the remarkable dia- 
^ct spoken amongst the lakes of Cumberland and Wesiinoreland, 
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H highly, yet aa a deposftoiy of knowledge in one particu* 
lar directum — namely, the direction of higtorical and anti- 
quarian researeh ->-it has, undoubtedly, high claims upon 
the student's attention. But this is a direction in which a 
long series of writers descending firom a remote antiquity is 
of more importance than a great contemporaiy body ; 
whereas, for the cultivation of knowledge in a more com- 
prchensiTC sense, and arrived at its present stage, large 
siniiiltaneoiiB odbris are of more importance than the long- 
est successive cfTorta. Now, for such a purpose, it is solf- 
eriilent that the mentis at the disp/isnl of every State must 
l3c in due pro|>ortion to its statistical rank ; for not only 
must the scientific institutions, the purchasers of books, 
dec., keep pace with the general progress of the countiy, 
but commerne alone, md the arts of life, wdiich are so 
much benefited by science, naturally react upon science in 
a degree proportioned to the wealth of cveiy State in their 
demand for the aids of chSmistry, mechanics, engineering, 
&c. &c. ; a fact with its inevitable results, to which I need 
scarcely cAll your attention. Moreover, waiving all mere 
presumptive arguments, the bare amount of books annuaDy 
published in the several countries of Europe qiuts the mat- 
ter out of all doubt that the great commerce of thought 
and knowledge in the civilized world is at tbi^ day 


together with the names of the mountains, tarns, &c., most of which 
resist all attempts to unlock their meaning from the Anglo-Saxon, 
or ony other form of the Teutonic, are pure Danish— •generally intel- 
H^ble from the modem Danish of this day, but in all cases from the 
elder fonn of the Danish. Whenever, my Opera Omnia are collectc'd, 
I shall reprint a little memoir on this euhjeet, which I inserted ahuut 
four years ago in a proyJucial newspaper or poesihty before that 
event, for the amusement of the lako tc^sls, Mr. Wordsworth may 
lae the £avo&r to accept it as an appeudix to bis work on the 
Eagllsli lakes. 
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ducted in three bngua^ee^he English, the German, and 
the French. You, therefore, having the good fortune to be 
an Englishman, are to make your dioice between the two 
last ; and this being so, I conceive that there is no room 
for hesitation,^ — ^the detur pulchriori'’ being, in this case 
(that is, remember, with an exdusive reference to ibmw- 
Udgi)^ a direc*tion easily followed. 

Dr. Johnson was accustomed to say of the French lite- 
rature, as the kindest thing he had to say alxmt it, that 
he valued it chiefly fur this reason — ^that it bad a book 
upon every subject. How far this might be a reasonable 
opinion flfly years ago, and understood, as Dr. Johnson 
must have meant it, of the Frendi literature, as compared 
with the English of tlie same periotl, I will not pretend 
to say. It has certainly ceased to l>e true even under 
these restrictions, and is in flagrant opposition to the 
truth if extended to the French in its relation to the 6cr 
man. Undoubtedly the Frendi literature holds out to the 
student some peculiar advantages, as what literature docs 
not ? — ^Bome, even, which we should not have anticipated ; 
for, though we justly value ourselves as a nation upon our 
classical education, yet no literature is poorer than the 
English in the learning of classical antiquities, — our Bent- 
leys, even, and our Poreons, hadng thrown all their learn- 
ing into the channel of philology ; W'hilst a single volume 
of the Memoirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions con- 
tains more useful antiquarian research than a whole English 
libraiy. In digests of history, again, the French language 
is richer than ours, and in tlieir dictionaries of miscdlaih 
eous knowledge {not in their encyclopedias). But all these 
are advantages of the French only in relation to the English 
and not to the German literature, wliich, for vast eompa^ 
variety, and extent^ far exceeds all others as a depository for 
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the cunent of knowledge* The mere num- 

ber of booka pablisbed aonuftUy in Oennany^ compared with 
tho annual product of Franee and England, ia aloxm a aatU- 
fuctory evidenoe of this aaaertion. With relation to France, 
it is a second argument in its favour that the intdlectual 
activity of Gk^rmany ia not intensely accumulated in one 
great capital, as it ia in Fans ; but whilst it is here and 
there converged intensdy enough for all uaefol purposes 
(as at Berlin, Kdnigaborg, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, 

&c.), it ia also healthily ditfosod over the whole territory. 
There is not a sixth-rate town in Protestant Germany which 
does not annually contribute its quota of booka : intoUec- 
tual culture has manured the whole soil : not a district but 
it has penetrated, 

“ Like Spring, 

Which IcaTdS no corner of the land antonclied.'* 

A third advantage on the side of Germany (an advantage 
for this purpose) is its division into a great nnml:)eT of in- 
dependent states. From this circumstance it derives the 
benefit an internal rivalship amongst its several mem- 
bers, over and above that general external rivalship which 
it maintains with other nations. An advantage of tho 
same kind we enjoy in England. The British nation is 
fortunately split into three great divisions, apd thus a 
national feeling of emulation and contest is excited, — slight, 
indeed, or none at all on the part of the English (not from 
any merits but from mere decay of patriotic feeling), stronger 
on the part of the Irish, and sometimes illiberally and odiously 
strong on the part of the Scutch (especially as you descend 
below tho rank of gentlemen). But, disgusting as it some- 
times is in its expression, this nationality is of great service 
to our efibxts in all directions. A triple power is gained 
for internal excitement of the national energies ; whilst, in 
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regard to any exteraul en^y or any external rival, the three 
nations act with the unity of a single force. Bat the most 
conspicuous advantage of the Qerman literature is its great 
originality and boldness of speculation, and the character of 
masculine austerity and precision impressed upon their scieui- 
tiftc labours by the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff hereto- 
fore, and by the severer philosophy of modem days. Speaking 
of the Gorman literature at all^ it would be mere affectation 
to say not] ling on a subject so far-famed and so much misre- 
presented as this. Yet, to summon myself to an effort of 
this kind at a moment of weariness and exhausted attention, 
would be the certain means of inflicting great weariness upon 
you. For the present, therefore, I take my leave. 


LETTER V. 

My UEATi SiK, — III my last letter, having noticed tlie Eng- 
lish, the Qciman, and the French, as the three languages in 
which the great commerce of thought and knowledge in the 
civilized world is at this day conducted, and having attri- 
buted three very considerable advantages to the German as 
compared with the French, I brought forward in conclu- 
sion, as an advantage more conspicuous even than any I 
had before insisted on, the great originality and boldness 
of speculation which have distinguished the philosophic re- 
searches of Germany for the last hundred and fifty years.* 
On this point, os it stood opposed to some prejudices and 
gi’^oss mis-statements among ourselves, I nattunlly declined to 
speak at the close of a letter which had, perbapfs already 


* Datina from the earliest works of Loibnits, ralher mofe. 
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daunted your attention* But, aa it i^ould be mere offce* 
cation vLolly to evade a question about which so much 
interest^ has gathered, and an interest whicli, from its ob- 
jects and grounds, must be so durable, 1 gave you reason 
to expect that I would say a few words on tliat which is at 
this time understood by the term German Philosophy^ that 
is, the philosophy of Kant This 1 shall now do. Bat, 
let me remind you for what purpose, that you may not lay 
to my charge, as a fault, tJyat limited notice of my subject 
which the nature and proportions of my plan prescj:il)c. In 
a short letter it cannot be sappos<4 {iossible, if it were 
oilier^ ise right on this occasion, that 1 slionld undertake 

* I liRve lieArd it sllegcil an a miHon why no grpiit iutctcflt in the 
Geruian philosophy can exiht or can bo croatod amongat the Eng- 
lish that ** there is no demand for hooks on that suhjfTt in which 
remark there Is a singular confusion of thought. Was theie utiy 
“demand” for the Newtonian philosophy, until tjie Newtoninn phiU)- 
Bophy appeared ? How should there ho any “ doniand” for l>ooks 
which do not exist? But, consideriiig the lofty pretensions of the 
Kantenn philosophy, it would argue a gross ignorance of human 
uatnre to suppose that no interest hod already attended the statement 
of tbe'^e pretensions whenever they have Iwon made known ; and, in 
(act, amongst thoughtful and intellectmil men a very deep interest 
has long existed on the sobjoot, as my own expeii^e has been 
suiEcient to convince me. Indeed, what evidence could he allegtd 
more strong of apathy and decay in all intellettual activity, and in 
all honourable direction of intellectual interests, than the* possibility 
that a systematic philosophy should arise in a great nation near to 
our own, and should claim to have settled for tver many of the 
weightiest questions which concern tho dignity and future progress 
of the human species, and should yet attract no attention or interest? 
We may be assured that no nation not thoroughly emasculated in 
power of mind—that is, so long as any severe studios survive amongst 
her— can ever be so far degraded. But these judgments como of 
attending too much to the movements of what is railed “ the literary 
World literature very inqperfectly represents the intellertual interests 
of any people ; and literary pcfiple are, in a large proportion, as little 
intellectiial people as any one meets with. 
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ftXL aatilyBiB of a philoBO|diy so eomprebenttvo ae to loave no 
track of logitimate interests untouched, and so pntfound as 
to presuppose many preparatory exercises of the understand^ 
ing. What the course of my subject (lomands », that I 
should liberate the name and reputation of the Eanteun 
phflosophy from any delusion which may ooUeot about its 
purposes and pretensions, through the representations of 
those who have spoken of it amongst oursehres. The case 
is tliis : 1 hare advised you to pay a special attention to 
the Goman literature, as a literatura of knowledge, not of 
power ; and, amongst other reasons for this advice, 1 have 
alleged the high character and pretenaons of its philosophy, 
Ihit tJiese pretensions have been met by attacks, or by gross 
misn^presentationB, from all writers, within my knowledge, 
who have at all noticed the philosophy in this country. Bo 
far as these have fallen in your way, they must naturally 
have indisposed you to my advice ; and it becomes, there- 
fore, my business to ])oint out any facts which may tend to 
disarm the authority of these writers, just so far as to re- 
place you in the situation of a neutral and unprejudiced 
students 

Tlie persQhS ^ oriyjnally introduced the Kantean phi- 
loaophyto the notice ol public, or rather at- 

tempted to do so, were two (3enaauh_Dr. Willich and 
(not long after) Dr. Nitsch. Dr. Willici, T ttUnK, has 
been gone to Hades for these last dosen years j certainly 
his works Imye : and Dr. Kitsch, though not gone to 
is gone (I understand) to Germany, which answers my pur- 
pose as well ; for it is not likely that a few words uttered 
in London will contrive to find out a man buried in the 
throng of thirty million Gennans. Quoad hoc, therefoie^ 
Dr. Kitsch mgy bo considered no less defunct th an Dr. 
Willich} md I can run no risk of woundiog anybody’s 
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feeliDgs if 1 ahould pnmounce both dooton very eminent 
blockheads. It is diffieolt to say which wrote the more 
abeurd book. Willich’a is a mere piece of book-making, 
and deserves no sort of attention. But Kitsch, who seems 
to have been a painstaking man, has produced a work which 
is thus far worthy of mention, that it rdtects as in a mirror 
one feature common to moat of the German commentaries 
upon Kant’s works, and which it is right to expose. With 
veiy few exceptions, these works are constructed upon one 
simple principle ; finding it impossible to obtain any 
glimpse of Kant’s meaning or drift, the writers miturally 
asked themselves what was to be done. Because a man 
does not understand one iota of his author, is he therefore 
not to comment upon him 9 That were hard indeed ; and 
a iK»rt of abstinence which it is more easy to recommend 
thoii to practise. Commentaries must be written ; and, if 
not by those who understand the system (which would be 
the beat plau), then (which is clearly the second-best plan) 
by those who do not understand it. Dr. Kitsch belonged 
to this hitter very respectable body, for whose great nume- 
rical superiority to their rivals I can take upou myself to 
vimch. Being of their body, the worthy docjtor adopted 
their expedient, which is simply this : never to deliver any 
doctrine except in the master’s words ; on all ocj^ons to 
parrot the ipsmvma verba of Kant ; and not even to ven- 
ture upon the experiment of a new illustration drawn from 
their own funds. Pretty nearly upon this principle was it 
that the wretched Brucker and others have constructed 
large histories of philosophy. Having no comprehension 
of the inner meaning and relations of any philosophic opin- 
ion, nor BuspectiDg to what it tended, cxr in what necessities 
of the intellect it had arisen, how could the man do more 
than Buperstitioasly adhere to that fbimula of words in 
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which it bad pleased the philosopher l;o clothe it 7 It was 
unreasonable to expect he shonld. To require of him that 
he should present it in any new aspect of his own derimng: 
would have been tempting him into dangerous and perplex- 
ing sittiations : it would have been, in fac^ a downright 
aggression upon his personal safely, and calling upon him 
to become felo de w. Eveiy turn of a sentence might risk 
his breaking down ; and no man is bound to risk his nock, 
credit, or understanding, for the benefit of another man’s 
neck, credit, or understanding. “ It’s all very well,” Dr 
N?tHch and his brethren will say, — it’s all very well for 
you, gentlemen, that have no commenting to do, to under- 
stand your author ; but, to expect us to understand him 
also, that have to write commentaries on him for two, four, 
and all the way up to twelve volumes 8vo, just serves to 
show how far the unreasonableness of human nature can 
go,” The Doctor was detennined on moral principles to 
make no compromise with such unreasonableness ; and, in 
common vrith aU his brethren, set his face against luider- 
standing each and every chapter, paragraph, or sentence, of 
Kant, so long as they were exi)ected to do duty as com- 
mentators. « I treat the matter ludicrously \ but, in sub- 
stance, I assure you that 1 do no wrong to the learned 
commentators;* and, under such auspices, you will not 
suppose that ICaiit came before the English public with any 
advantage of patronage. Between two such supporters as 
a Nitsch on the right hand, and a Willich on the left, I 


« Uuder this denomioation I comprehend all the rabble of abbre- 
vietors, abstractors, dictionary-makere, etc. etc., attached to the 
estdddishinent of the Kontean philosophy. One of the last, by the 
way, Sdiinidt, the author of a Kantean dietionafy, may be cited as 
the beau iditd of Kantean common tators. He was altogether agreed 
with Dr. Kitsch upon the doty of not understanding one’s author; 
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know not tkai philosopher that wonid escape foundering. 
Bull fortunately for Kant, the supporters themselves foun- 
dered ; and no man that ever I met with bad seen or heard 
of their book% .oar seen any man that had seen them. It 
did not appear that they were, or, logically speakiug, could 
be forgotten ; for no man had ever remembered them. 

The two doctors having thus broken down, and set off 
severally to Hades and Germany, I recollect no authors of 
respectability *who Lave since endeavoured to attract the 
attention of the English public to the Kantean philosophy, 
except — 1. An anonymous writer in an early nuralier of the 
JEdMurgh Jievi^ ; 2. Hr. Coleridge; 3. Mr. Dugald 
Stewart ; 4. Madaino de Staei, in a work published, I be- 
lieve, originally in this country, and during her residence 
amongst us. I do not add Sir William Drummond to this 
list, because my recollection of anything he has written on 
the subject of Kant (in his Academical QuestiouH) is very 
imperfect ; nor Mr. W — ^ the reputed author of an article 
on Kant (the most elaborate, I am told, which at present 
exists in the English language) in the EncycluTuedia Lundin- 
ensis ; for this essay, together with a few other notices of 
Kant in other encyclopedias, or elsewhere, h^ve not hap- 
pened to fall in my way. The four writers above men- 
tioned were (»>rtainly the only ones on this subject who 
commanded sufficient influence, either directly in their own 
peisone, or (as in the first case) vicariously in the channel 
through which the author communicated with the public, 


and actnd up to his principle through life — ^being, in iact, ^'hat tlie 
Cambridge men call a Bergenrpp-zoomt that is, one that sturdily 
defies his author, stands a siege of twelye or twenty years upon his 
understanding, and holds out to the last, impregnublo to all the 
assauHs of reason or argument, and the heariest batteries of cf^mmon 
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oouridembly to affoet the reputation of Kant in thia eountiy 
for better or worse. Kone of the four, ejusept Mr. Cole- 
bariug^ or professing to bave^ any direct acquaint- 
ance with the original worim of Kant» but drawing their 
information from im)>ecilo French hooka, it would not 
Ih) treating tlie other three with any icguatice to dismiaa 
their (Jpinions without notice ; for, even upon any one phu 
losophit^l question, much more upou the fate of a great 
]jhilosophtv.al system su{>poBed to t>e sub judiee^ it is as 
unworthy of a grave and thoughtful critic to rely uix)n 
the seconddiaiid report of - a flashy rhetorician, as it 
would be unbecoming and cx-tra-judicial in a solemn trial 
to o<x;upy the car of the court with the gossip of a country 
town. 

However, to omit no point of* courtesy to any of these 
\vritCF8, I shall say a word or two upon each of them 
Hcparatidy. The first and the third wrote in a spirit of 
hostility to Kant ; the second and fourth, as friends. In 
tliat order I shall take them. The writer of the article in 
the Edinburgh Emm, I suppose, ui»on the internal evi- 
4lencc, to have been the kte Dr. Thomas Brown, a pupil 
of Mr. DugjLld Stewart’s, and his siioeeiBsor in the Moral 
Philosophy chair at Eilinbuigh. This is a matter of no 
importance in itself ; nor am 1 in the habit of troubling 
myself or others with lilenuy gossip of that sort ; but I 
mention it as a conjecture of my own ; because, if I happen 
to he right, it would be a rery singular fact that the only 
two writeiw within my knowledge wdio have so far forgot 
the philosophic character as to attempt an examination of 
a vast and elaborate system of philosophy, not in the oiigi- 
tud, not in any authorised or accredited Latin version (of 
which there were two even at that time), not in any version 
at dl, but in the taw'diy rhetoric of a Parisian philosop?tU 
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8 ta a Boaiiixt pkUo^pkii pour loo demeo ^ — that UieM 

two writeiB, tlraa vomoxhMj agreeing in their readiness to 
forget the pbilosophio character, shouid also happen to have 
stood nearljr oesmoeted in litmiy Hfe. In such coincidences 
we suspect something more Om a blind aoddent ; we sna 
pect tlu) natural tendeiu^ of their philosophy^ and believe 
onrselves iiimisbed with a measure of its p&u&t to liberate 
the mind ftom rashness, from eapiieesi, and ii^nstice, in such 
deliberate acta, which it cither suggests (a tolerates. If 
their own philosophic cttriosiiy was satisded with infomia- 
tioi) iso slender, mere justice required that they should not, 
on so slight and suspiciduB a warrant, have grounded any- 
thing in disparagement of the philosophy or its founder. 
The book reviewed by the Edinburgh reviewer, and relied 
on for his account of the Kantoan philoso{>by, is the essay 
of Villars ; a book so entirely childiHh, that |»erh&ps no 
mortification more lU'ofourid ct>ald have fallen upon the 
reviewer than the discovery of tlie extent to which he hud 
been duped by lits author. Of this book no more needs to 
be said than that the very terms do not occur in it w'hich cj:- 
press the hinges of the f^stem. Mr. Stewart has confided 
chiefly in Ddg<$rando ; a much more Rober>mi])ded author, 
of moro good sense, and a greater seal for truth, but, un- 
fortapsifeely, with no more ability to penetrate Mow the 
sur&ce of the Kaniean oyoUm. M. D^^ando ia repre- 
sented as an unexceptionable evidenoo by Mr. Stewart, on 
the ground that be ia admitted to be so by Kant's ** country- 
men.** The « cotintiymen** of Kant,* merely as country- 


* The reader may ssppoae that this eonld fM»t posftibly have been 
the aManingof Mr. Stewart. Bui a very genend mistake exists as to 

the iennnolegy of East— as thoagb a foreigner mast find some diff- 
enlties in H wlaefa are icmoved to a native. *' His own coonlxymen,** 
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luen, can have no more title to an opinion upon tbia point 
than a Orantham man could have a ri^ht to dogmatiao on 
Sir Isaac Novrton'a philosophy, on the ground that he was 
a fellow-townBinan of Sir Isaac's. ITie air of Kdnigaborg 
makes no man a philosopher. But, if Mr. means 

that the competency of M. D^^rando has been admitted 
by those countrymen of Kant’s whose educations have fitted 
them to undershuid him, and whose wrritings make it evi* 
dent that they fMve understood him (such, for instance, as 
Keinliold, Schuke, Ticflnink, Beck, Fichte, and Schelling), 
then he has inisiiitonned. The mere existence of such 
works as the JiUioirf Comparve 'of M. D(>g<'rando, which 
ciuinot Iw regarded in a higher light than that of verbal 
indices to the cori>utt pbilosophite, is probably unknown to 
them ; certainly, no books of that popular chiss are ever 
noticed by any (»f them, nor could rank higher in their eyes 
than an elementary schexd algebra in the eyes of a matlie- 
iimtician. If any man arkiiowledges D»%6r:indo’s attempt 
at a ]N>pu1ar abstnn t of K^mt as a sound one, t/>«o /{wfo, 
he degrailes himscli* from the right to any opinion upon the 
matter. The elementary notions of Kant, even the main 
problem of his great woi k, are not once so much os alluded 
to by Pdgiirando. And, by the way, if any man ever talks 
in your presence alnjut Kant, and you suspoct that ho is 
talking without knowledge, and wish to put a stop to him, 
I will tell you how you sliall etfect that end. Say to him 


sriys a Te«pt'.ctalhi literary jourmu, when speaking of Kant lJEifinbur//A 
MmiAlif for August 1820, p. l(>8) — “ His own countrymen 

find it difficult to eompreheiul hia meaning ; and they dispute about 
it to this day/’ AVKy not? ITie tanninology i>f Kant is partly 
GfedBn, partly schohislic ; and how should either become iutelli- 
glide to a German qua German, merely because tlioy sre fitted with 
Gerrafttiterminaisoim and infiesionsi 
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■s follows/ 8lr| I am iusffucted by my^o^nsol^ learned in 
this matteti that the main problem of the phil<^hy you 
are talking of lies iuToIved in the trans^imdetUal^ and 
that it may be thus expressed : iln dehir aii^ui trait- 
BoendetUale m mettU humandy^* — ** Is there in the human 
mind anything which realise the notion of transcendental 
(as that notion is regulated and used by Kent) Now', 
as this makes it necessary above all things to master that 
notion in the ibllest sense, I will thank you to explain it to 
mo. And, as I am further instructed that the answer to this 
question is afBrinative, and is involved in the term synthetic 
I will trouble you to make it dear to me wherein 
the dilTcreuce lies between this and what Is ternud analytic 
unity. Thus speaking, you will irj all probability gag him ; 
which is, at any rate, one desirable thing gained when a 
man insists on disturbing a company by disputing and talk* 
ing philosophy. 

But, to return : as there must always exist a strong pro< 
sumption against philosophy of Parisian manufacture (which 
is in that department the Bimiingham ware of Europe) ; 
secondly, as M. Di%^rando had expressly admitted (in fact, 
boasted) that lie had a little trimmed and en]|{>ellished the 
Kantean system, in order to fit it for the society of ** les 
yens comm il font and, finally, as there were ZAtin ver- 
sioiist, dtc., of Kant, it must reasonably occur to any reader 
to ask why Mr. Stewart should not have consulted these. 
To this question Mr. Stewart answers, that he could not 
tolerate tibeir barbaroos’’ stylo and nomenclature. I must 
confess that in such an answer I see nothing worthy of a 
philosopher ; and should lathi^ have looked for it from a 
iitecaiy ptiit-maUrt than from an emeritus Professor of 
Moral Philoaopfay. Will a philosopher decline a useful ex- 
periment in physics because it will soil his kid glovesf 
xirt— p 
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Who thitiks or cures about tiyle in sucli studies that is 
sincerely and atudonaly in quest of truth In ioot, 
in any proper aenoe^ is no more a possible tiling in such 
investigations as the understanding is summoned to by 
Kunt, than it is in Euclid's Eiementa. As to tbe nomen- 
clature again, supposing that it had been barliarous, who 
objects to the nomenclature of modem chemistry, which is, 
quoad wjUej^iam^ not only a barbarous, but a hybrid no- 
menclature ? Wherever law and intellectual onler prevail, 
they debarbtirize (if I may be allowed Rudi a coinage) what 
in its elenients migiit be barbarous : the fonn ennobles the 
iuatt4!r. Ihit, how is the Kiinteau terminology barbarous, 
which is chiedy oouqiosed of Grt^cian or Lsitiu terms 9 In 
constructing it, Kant proceeded in this ^rny : w here it was 
possible, he reoalletl obsolete and forgotten tenns from tiie 
Fhitouic plulosophy and from the scdioolmen, or restored 
words abused by pn^pular use to their t/riginal philosojihic 
meaning. In other cases, when there happen b# exist 
double expressions ft*r the same notion, he called in and 
iwminted them, as it were. In doing this he w'os sometimes 
forestalleil in part, and guided by the tendency of language 
itself. All huigtiagos, as it has l)cen remarked, tiuid to 
clear themselves of synouymes as intellectual culture ad- 
vances, — ^the au])crtluous words lieing token up and appro- 
priated by new siiades and combinations of thought evolved 
in the progress of society. Ami, long before this appro- 


* The diction of th» particular oouk which bad l>eon rccomzDcnd*»d 
to Mr. Stowart'a athMUiou, caniely, the Erpo^iiio of 

l^hifddek, a Dauitiih proicusor, luia oU the merits whit h a philoftophic 
diction can have, being remarkably pGrapicuous, pn^ciso, simple, and 
unalfected. It is too much of a mere metophnwe of Kant, and hsa 
too Httls vaiic^ of iilustratiou : otherwise 1 do not know a better 
digest of the philosophy. 



pilatlon Ib fixetl and petrified, as it were, Into the eeknow- 
lodged Toeaibnlary of the langiiagOi an inaeiudble dinatnm 
(to borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for it. Thus, 
for instance, long before Mr. Wordsworth had unreiled the 
gimt philoeopMc distinotiati between the powers of fam\v 
ioid ma^inathn^ the two words had begun to diverge from 
oftch ot)mr ; the first being used to express a foculty some- 
what capricious* and exempted ftom law, the latter to ex- 
press a fiiculty mom selfnicteirmined. When, therefore, it 
was at length perctnvtnl that under an apparent unity of 
meaning there lurked a real dualism, and for philosophic 
purj.»o><es it was m^essary that this dihilnction should have 
its appropriate expresHioii, this necessity was met half way 
by the clinamm which had already aiiceted the jicpiilar 
usage t>f the words. So, again, in the words I)dd and 
Thfisi; naturally, they should exprOHS tlio sstme notion : 
the one to a Latin, the <dher to a Gmian ear. But, of 
what use are such duplicates t It is well that the iif3cc«- 
sities of the understanding gradually reach all such coses 
by that insensible cliimvun w'hieh fits them for o Imtter 
purpose than that of extonding the mere waste fertility of 
language, munely, by taking them up into the service of 
thought. In this instance was used pn*tty generally 
throughout Europe to express the case of him who admits 
a Go<l, but under the fcwcat ptiMlicates that w ill satisfy the 
conilitiona of the understanding. A Tlmd^ on the other 


^liich dliititicCion coiues out sdll more Btrongly in the seeotjdaiy 
denrativeT^nq^al, and the prinmiy dorivAtive fantaUic- I Bay pri- 
iDftiy derivative, in reference to the hiijtery of the word I, ^xurroffta, 
'vhence phantasy : 2, for metrical purpoacs, phantasy (as it is nsually 
•lielt in Sylvester's Du JiartOJi^ .md other schokriike {Kxvms of that 
day) : 3, by dropping tlie I in pronimdation ; pbansy or fancy. Now, 
fc''ia Iffo. 1 comes fahtaslic S from No, 3 comfs/aittifid. 
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haDdi even in popular nse^ (lenuted him who admits a God 
with some further (transcendental) predicates ; as, for ex- 
ample, under the relation of a moral governor to the world. 
!n such cases as this, therdbre^ where Kant found himself 
already anticipated by the progress of language, he did no 
more than regulate and ordinate the evident uisus and ten- 
dency of the popular usage into a severe definition. Where, 
however, the notions were of too subtle a nature to be laid 
hold of by the |K>pular understanding, and too little wHhin 
the daily use of life to be ever aficctcd by the ordinary 
cau.>4cs which mould the course of a langtiage, there he com- 
menced and finished the process of 8C|)aratiun himself. 

And what were the uwta of all this ? Why, the uses 
were these ; firsts in relation to the whole eystera of the 
transcendental philosophy : the new notions which were 
thas fixed and recorded wore necessary to the sjstr^m ; 
tliey were useful in proportion as that was useful, that is, 
in proi)ortion as it was tim Secmdli/, they extended the 
domain of human thouglii, apart from the system and in- 
dependently of it A pcrjwDtual challenge or summons is 
held out to the mind in the Knnteim terminology to clear 
up and regulate its omth conc.eptions, which, without disci- 
pline, are apt from their own subtle afimities to blend and run 
into each other. The now distinctions are so many intel- 
lectual problems to lie mast<Ted. And, even without any 
view to a formal study of the transcendental pliilosophy, 
great enlargement w ould be given to the understanding by 
going through a Kantean dictionary, well explained and 
well iUustmtt^.* This tonniuology, theTefi>re, was usefiil : 
1. As a means to an end (being port of the system) ; 2. 

* In some caees it is tnie that the construction of the ideas b 
posterior to the system, and presupposes a knowledge of H, rather 
tnan precedes It ; bnt this is not generally true. 
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Ail au end in itaol£ So much ibr the^uaes. Aa to the 
power of mind put forth in constructiiig it (between which 
and the uaes Uea the Taloationof Eanfa aerrioe ; foti if no 
uses, then we do not thank him for any diffioulty be may 
have overcome j if no difficulty overcome^ then we do not 
aacribe as a merit to him any uses which may flow from 
it), — as to the power of mind put forth in constructiiig it, 
I do not think it likely that you will make the same mis- 
take which t have heard from unreflecting persona, 
and which, in fact, Imks at the bottom of much that has 
l)t«n written against Kant^a obscurity^ as though Kant had 
done no more than impose new namcn Certainly, if tluit 
were all, the merit would not bo very oonspicaoiuL It 
would cost little eiiort of mind to say, Let this be A, and 
that \ie D ; let this notion be called tram&mdeiU, and that 
be called iramcefulmiai Such a statement, however, 
supposes the ideas to be already known and familiar, and 
simply to want names. In this lies the blunder. When 
Kant assigned the names, he created the ideas ; that is, 
ho di-ew them within the consciousnesa In assigning to 
the complex notion X the name tmmce^idmial, Kant was 
not simply transferring a word which had prdViously been 
used by the schoolmen to a more useful office ; he was 
bringiiig into the service of the 'intellect a nejv birth ; 
tliat is, drawing into a synthesis, which had not existed 
before os a synthesis^ parts or elements which exist and 
come forward hourly in every man’s mind. I urge this 
upon your attention, because you will often hear such 
dmllefiges thrown out as this (or others involving the same 
error), ^ Now, if there be any sense in this Mr. Kant's 
writings, let us have it in good old mother English.’* lhat 
is, in other wordis, trand)^ into the unscientifle language 
of life scientific notions and relations which it is not fitted 
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to express. The ohsllcnger proceeds apon the common 
eiTor of supposing ell ideas fully developed to exist in em 
in all understsmlmgs, erffOj in his own ; and all that are iu 
liis own he thinks that we can expesM in English. Thus 
the chaUengety on his notions, has you in a dilemma, at any 
rate ; for, if you do not translate it, then it confirms his 
belief that the whole is jargon ; if you do (as, doubtless, 
with the help of much periphrasis, you may translate it 
into English, that will Iw intelligible to a man who already 
imdor.'.t^mds the philosophy), then where was the use of the 
now terminology ^ But the W'ay to deal with this fdk^w 
is follows : My good sir, I shall do what yon ask ; but, 
l)efore I do it, I bog that you will oblige me by — 1. Trans- 
lating this mathematics into the language of chemistry ; 
2, By translating this chemistry into the language of ma- 
thematics ; 3. Both Into the language of cookery ; aud, 
6ually, solve mo the Cambridge problem, “Given the 
captain’s name, and the year of our Wd, to di'tcnnine the 
longitude of the ship.” This is the way to di^al with such 
follows. 

Tlie tcnninology of Kant, then, is not a rebaptisra of 
ideas alrt ad]^ existing in the universal consciousness ; it is 
in part nn enlargeincut of the understanding by now torri- 
toiy (of wdiicli I have spoken), and in part a better regula- 
tion of its old torritoiy. This regulation is either negative, 
and consists in limiting more accurately tlte boundary-line 
of conceptions that had hitherto been imperfertly defined ; 
or it is positive, and consists in the substitutions of names 
which express the relations and dependencies of the object* 

^ In a oonversation which 1 odco bad with the late Bishop of 
TJandidl^ ou the subject of Kant, he otijected chieOy to t)>e tennifio- 
logy, and assigned as one instance of what seemed to him nocdlcss 
knuovaiiooi, the word “ If this word means sclf<coa« 
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(termini oryanie^ fbr the coarentlotial names which have 
ariseD from accident, and do noe etptm those relatioiui 
(Umini bntu). It is <m this jirinciple that the nomen- 
clature ot ehemistiy is constructed : substanoes that were 
l)efore known \»y arWtrary end non-significant names are 
now known hy systematic names ; that is, such as express 
their relations to other parts of the In thia way 

a terminology bocomew, in a manner, organic j and, being 
itself a product of an adTaneed state of the science, is an 
injiH>rtaiit ni-agent for facilitating fUrthor advances. 

These are the btinofita of a sound terminology ; to which 
let me add, that no improved terminology can ever bo in- 
vented — nay, hardly any plausible one — which dixMi not 
pre- suppose on iinprovcrl thtiory. Nov?, surely benefits such 
as these ought to outweigh any oflcncc to the ears or the 
taste*, if there were any. But the elegance of coherency is 
the sole elcguncc wbich a teraiinology needs to possess, or 
indeed can poiAscsa. The understanding is, in this caac, th© 
arbiter ; and where tA<xt approves, it must be a misplaced 
fastidiousness of feeling which docs not submit itself to tlio 
presiding faculty. As an instance of a repulsive termino- 
logy, I would cite that of Aristotle, ivhich has something 
harsh and technical in it that prevents it from ever blend- 
ing with the currait of ordinaiy language ; even to this, 


•ciooBness,** said b«, ** I do not bco why Mr. Kant might not hsre 
contented bimnolf with what contented his father." Bnt the truth 
is, that this word exactly illustrates the explanation made above ; it 
expresBCS one feet in a aysiem eub ratwMf and with a rotrcwpect to 
another. This would have been the apology fiir the word : however, 
in ibis particular instance, X chose rather to apologise fbr Kant, by 
alleging that Wol8f and Leibnits had used the word ; so that it was 
an eatablislied wotd before the birth of the transcendental philosophy, 
and it miglit, therefere, be doubted whether Mr. Kant, wenior, 
ooDtented htuiself ia this case with Jese than Mr. Kant, jitnior* 
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however^ so far as it answers its purposes^ tbe nund soon 
leatns to reconcQe itself But hero, as in other more im- 
portant pointS) tbo tannkology of Kant is advantageously 
diatinguisbed from the ArlatoteUan, by adapting itself with 
great ductility to any variety of structure abd arrangement 
incident to a pbilosophic diction. 

I have spoken so much at length on the subject of Kant's 
tcuminology, because this is likely to be the first stumbling- 
block to the student of his philosophy ; and because it has 
been in fact the main subject of attack amongst those who 
have noticed it in this country ; if that can be called attack 
which proceeds in acknowledged ignorance of the original 
works. 

A much more serious attack upon Kant has been the 
friendly notice of bladamo do Stael The sources from 
which she drew her opinions wore understood to be the twe 
SeJilegola^ and, probably^ M. D^(^rando. Like some coun- 
trymen of Kant's (e,g, Kiesewettor), she has contrived to 
traualttte his pliilosopliy into a sense which leaves it toler- 
ably easy to apprehend ; but imfortunatoly at the expense 
of all definito purpi»8e, applicability, or philosophic meaning. 
On tho othc( hand, Mr. Coleridge, whose great philosophic 
powers and undoubted acquaintance with tho works of Kant 
would have fitted him l)cyond any man to have explained 
them to tho English student has unfortunately too little 
talent for teaching or coinmunicatmg any sort of knowledge, 
and apparently too little simplidty of mind or zealous desire 
to do so. Hence it has happened that, so for from assist- 
ing Kant's progress in this country, Mr. Coleridge must 
have retarded it by expounding the orade in words of more 
Delphic obBcuri^ than the German original could have pre- 
sented to the immatorest student It is, moreover, chaiac- 
teristie of Mr, Coleridge's mind that it ney& gives back 
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ftnjthiog as it leoeimes it All thiags are modified and 
altered in passing through his thoughts; oud from this 
cause, 1 believe, eombmed with Us amsion to oontinuoua 
labour, arises Ujs indh^ositioii t6 mathematies ; ftor that he 
must be content to take as he finds it Nov, this in- 
docility of^ind greatly tmfits a man to be the fUthAil 
expounder of a philosophic lystsm ; and it has, in fact, led 
Mr. Coleridge to make tatious misrepresentations of Kant; 
one only, as it might indispose you to pay any attention to 
Kant, 1 shafi notice. In one of bis works be has ascribed 
to Kant the foppery of an exoteric and an esoteric doctrine ; 
and that upon gToiiuda wholly untenable. Tire direct and 
simple minded Kant, I am iiomiaih^d, would have been more 
shockeii at this suspicion tliau any other with which be 
could have been loaded. 

I throw the following remarks together as tending to 
correct some of the dee[)est errors with which men come to 
the examination of philosophic customs, whether as students 
or as critics. 

1. A good terminology will be one of the first results 
from a good theoiy ; and hene<^ though a coherent termi- 
nology is not a sufficient evidence in favour if a system, 
the absence of such a terminology is a sufficient evidence 
against it 

2, It is asked which is the true philosophy. * But this 
is not the just way of putting the question. The purpose 
of philosophy is not so much to accumulate positive truths 
in the first place, as to rectify the position of the human 
mind, and to coirect its mode of seeing. The progress of 
the human spedes in this path is not direct^ but oblique. 
One philosophy does not differ fimm another solely by the 
amount of truth and onor which it biings forward ; there 
is none which has ever had much ktorest for the hauum 
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mind but will bo found to ooutain $me truth of importance, 
or some approsdmatiou to It One philoDophy hae differed 
A*om another rather hy the atation it baa taken, and the 
aspect under which it has contemplated its object. 

3* It has been objected to Kant, by some' critics in this 
country, that his doctrines are, in some instance^ reproduce 
tions only of doctrines brought forwai-d by other philoso- 
plifiiB. The instiinces alleged have been very unfortunate ; 
but, doubtless, whatsoever truth is contained (according to 
the last remark) in the erroneous j^stems, and sometimes 
in the very errors themselves of the human mind, wiU be 
gathered up in its progress by the true system. ^Vhel^e the 
erroneous path has wandered in all directions, has returned 
upon itself perpetually, and crossed the field of uvquiiy 
with its mases in every direction, doubtless the path of 
truth will often intersect it, and i)erhaps for a short dis- 
tance coincide with it j but that in this coincidence it re- 
ceives no impulse or detenuinatlon from that with which it 
coincides, will appear from the eelf-detennining force which 
will soon cany it out of the same direction as inevitably as 
it entered it. 

4. The test of a great philosophical system is often falsely 
conceived. Men fancy a certain number of great out- 
standing problems of the highest interest to human nature, 
upon which every system is required to try its strength ; 
and that will be the true one, they think, which solves 
tlunn all ; and that the Ijest approximation to the true one 
which solves most. But this is a most erroneous-way of 
jud^ug. I'rue philosophy will often have occasion to show 
that these supposed problems are no problems at all, but 
mere imiiositioxis of the mind upon itself, arising out of 
its uficeGtified positiou — errors grounded upon errors. A 
much better test of a sound phOosophy than the number of 
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th6pre*exl8tixig probknie which itaolvea will bo the quality 
of thoee wliich it pix^Kiees* By rakb^ the station of the 
spectator, it will biing a region of iumt within his 

view ; and the veiy faculty of comprehending these queeu 
tions will often depend on the station from which they are 
viewed. For, as the earlier and ruder proUems that stimu- 
late human curiosity often turn out baseless and unreal, so 
again the higher ordor of prohlems will be inoomprehen- 
8U)]o to the undisciplined understanding. This is a fact 
which shouTd never be lost sight of by those who presume 
upon their natural and uncultivated powers of mind to 
judge of Kant, Plato, or any other great pliilosopher. 

5. But the most genera! error which I have ever met 
with, as a ground for unreasonable expectations tn reference 
not to Kant only, but to all original pliilosophers, is Uie 
persuasion which men have that their understandings con- 
tain already in fiill development all the notions which any 
philosophy can demand ; and this uot from any vanity, but 
from pure misconception. Hence they naturally think that 
all wliich the philosopher has to do is to point to the ele- 
ments of the knowledge as they exist ready prepared, and 
forthwith the total knowledge of the one is transferred t(» 
any other mind. Watch the efforts of any man to master 
a new doctrine in philosophy, and you vill find that in- 
voluntarily he addresses himself to the mere dialCGtic labour 
of transposing, dissolving, and re-combining, the notions 
which he already has. But it is not thus that any veiy 
important truth can be developeck in the mind. Kew 
matter is wanted as well os new form. And tlm most impor- 
tant remark which I can suggest as a eantton to those who 
approach a great system of philosophy as if it were a scries 
of riddles and thdr answers, k this : No complex or very 
important troth traa ever yet tratisfrired in fiill develop- 
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mest from <m« mind to another. Tmth of that chan^ 
is not a joecp of fundtoe to bo shifted ; it is a seed whic 
must be sown, and pass through the several stages of growth. 
No doctrine of importance can be transferred in a matured 
shape into any man’s undemtanding from without : xt must 
arise by an act of genesis within the understanding itself. 

With this remark I condnilc ; and am, most truly yonis. 



ORTHOmPHIC MUTINEERS. 

mtB A fipsouL BtanatBsoB to 

THE WOBSE or WAI/TSlt SAVAGE lANBOE. 


As we are all of os crazy when the wind sits in some par^ 
ticular quarter, let not Mr. Landor be ongiy with me for 
suggesting that he is outrageously crazy upon the one 
solitary subject of spelling. It occurs to me, as a plausible 
solution of his fUry upon this point, that perhaps in his 
earliest schoobdays, when it is understood that be woa 
exceedingly pugnacious, he may have detested spelling, and 
(like Roberto the Deville*) have found it more satisfactory 
for all parties, that when the presumptuous schoolmaster 
differed from him on the spelling of a word, the question 
between them should be settled by a stand-up fight. Both 
parties would have the victory at times ; aiid«if, according 

* ** BoberU thA VmnUe See the old metrical romance of that 
name : it belongs to the fourteenth centuiy, and was printed some 
thirty years ago, with wood engraTings of the illuminations. Bo- 
berte, however, u>ok the Hberly of murdering Ms schoolmaster. But 
could he well do less? Being a reigning Duke’s son, and after the 
rebeUiooB schooImBster hod said<^ 

" StTf ps hee too holde : 

And ikerewUh iooko a roddo hymfor to dkatto.*' 

Upon which the meek BohlD, without using any had language ns the 
schoolmaster had done, simply took out a long dagger hymfor to 
cAoste,” which he did sflbctually. The sobopl^ter gave no bad 
iangnago after that 
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to Pope's expression, jus^ce rol’d the the school- 
master (who is always a villain) would be floored three 
times out of flmr ; no great matter whether wrong or not 
upon the immediate point of spelling discussed. It is in 
this way, viz., from the im^lar adiudications upon liti- 
gated spelling, which must have arisen under such a mode 
of investigating the matter, that we account for !Mr. Lan- 
der’s being sometimes in the right, but too often (with 
regard to long words) egregioudy in the wrong. As he 
grew stronger and taller, he would be coming more and 
more amongst pol 3 'syllables, and more and more would be 
getting the upjier hand of the schoolmaster ; so that at 
length he would have it all his own way ; one round would 
decide the turn up ; and thenceforwards his spelling would 
liecome frightful Now, I myself detested (filing as much 
as all people ought to do, except Goutinental comjK)Hitors, 
who have extra fees for doctoring the lame spelling of 
ladies and gentlemen. But, unhappily, I hsul no power to 
thump the schoolmiister into a conviction of his own ab- 
surdities ; which, however, I greatly desired to do. Still, 
my nature, powerless at that time for any active recusancy, 
was strong passivo resistance ; and t/iat is the hardest 
to conquer. I took ouo lesson of this infernal art, and 
then declined ever to take a second ; and, in 1 never 
did. Well I remember that unique morning’s experience. 
It was the iirst page of Entiok’s Dictionary that I had to 
get by heart — a sweet sentimental task ; and not, as may 
be fancicid, the spelling only, but the horrid attempts of 
this dep aved Entick to explain the supposed meaning of 
words that probably had none ; many of these, it is my 
belief, Entick himself forged. Among the strange, grim- 
looking words, to whose acquaintance I was introduced on 
that unhappy morning, were aJbalimUe and ablaquecUiofiy^ 
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most respectable urords, I am fiiUy peisuadod, but so ex- 
ceedingly retired in their, habits^ that X never once had the 
honour of meeting of thm in ai^ book, pamphlet, 
journal, whether in prose or numerous verse, though haunt- 
ing such Bodat^ mysdf all my life. I also fbrmed the 
acquaintance, at that time, of the word adacus, which, as a 
Ijatin word, I have often used, but as an English one, I 
really never had occasion to spell, until this veiy moment 
Yet« after all, what harm comes of such obstinate recusancy 
against orthography 7 I was an ^ occasional conformist 
I conformed for one morning, and never more. But, for 
all that, 1 spell as well as my neighbours ; and 1 can spell 
a6laqutcUion beddea, which I suspect that some of them 
can ?iot 

My own spelling, tlierofore, went righf, because I W'as 
left to nature, with strict neutrality on the part of the 
authorities, hir. Landur's too often went wrong, because 
he was thrown into a perverse cliaunel by his continued 
triumphs over the prostrate schoolmaster. To toss up, as 
it were, for the spelling of a word, by the best of nine 
roimds, inevitably left the impression that chance governed 
all ; and this accounts for the extreme capriciousness of 
Landor. 

It is a work for a separate dictionary in quaito to record 
all the proposed revolutions in spelling, thi*ough which our 
English blood, either at home or in America, has thrown 
off, at times, the su^lus energy that consumed it. I con- 
ceive this to be a sort of cutaneous afifectipn, like nettle- 
rash, or ring:Worm, through which the patient gains relief 
for his own nervous distraction, whilst, in he does no 
harm to anybody : for usually he forgets his own reforms, 
and if Ac, should not, everybody else doef. JNot to travel 
back into the seventeenth century, smd the nobiearmy of 
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short4uaid yrntorA wiho have aQ xnade war upon orthograpbyf 
for secret purposes of their owii» even in the last century, 
and in the present^ what a list of eminent rebels against 
the spelling-'book might be called up to answer for their 
wickedness at the bar of the Old Bailey, if anybody would 
be kind enough to make it a felony I Cowper, for instance, 
too modest and too pensive to raise upon any subject an 
open standard of rebellion, yet, in qniet Olncy, made a small 
hnmte as to the word ‘‘ Grecian.** Everybody else was 
content with one but he, recollecting the cornucopia 
of «s, which Providence had thought fit to empty upon the 
mother word Greece^ deemed it sliocking to disinherit the 
poor child of its hereditary wealth, and wrote it, therefore, 
Greecian throughout his Homer. Such a modest reform 
the sternest old Tory could not find in his heart to de- 
nounce, But some contagion must have collected about 
this word Greece, ; for the next man, who had much occa- 
siou to use it — viz., Mitford* — ^who wrote that “ History 


* Mitfoid, who woB the brother of a roan better known than him- 

Rolf to the piibh'c eye, riss., Lord Hcdesdole, may be considered a yery 
unfortunate author. His work upon Greece, which Lord Byron cele- 
brated for wrath and its partiality,*' really had those merits: 
olioleric it was in excess, and os entirely partial, as nearly perfect ft 
its injustico, as human inSmiity would allow. Nothing is tmly per- 
fect in this sliocking world ; aWlute injastice, alas I the perfection 
of wrong lunst not lie looked for until we reach smne lugh Platonic 
form of polity. Then shall wo revel and bask in a vertical sun of 
iniquity. Meantime, I tmU say— that to satisfy all bilious and un- 
reasonable men, a better historian of Greece than Mitford could not 
he fancied. And yet, at the veiy momont when be was stepping 
into Ills harvest of popularity, down comes one of those omuivoiDas 
Qemums that, by reo^ng eveiything and a trifle besides, contriTe to 
throw really loamcd men— and perhaps better thinkers than them- 
is^Teip-*^nto the shade. Ottfiicd Muller, with other archaeologists 
and travellers into Hellos, gave new aspects to the veiy puiposes of 
Grecian history* Do you hear, nader? not new answers, hutnev' 
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rtf Greece” so eccentric, and so eccentrically t}ra!sed by Ixwtl 
Byron, abaolutely took.to spoiling like a heathen, slashed 
right and loft against decent old Engliidi woMs, nntU, in 
fact, the whole of Enriches Dictionary and 

all) was ready to swear the peace against him. Mitford, 
in coarse of time, slept with his fathers ; his grave, 1 trust, 
not haunted by the injured words whom ho had toma- 
hawked ; and, at this present moment, the Bishop of St. 
David’s reign^h in his stead. His Lordship, bound ovT-r 
to episcopal de(.‘onim, has hitherto been sparing in his 
assaults upon pure old English woids ; but one may trace 
the iusurrectionurj' taint, passing doa^n from Cowper through 
the word Greckm^ iu many of his Anglo-Hcllenic fonus. 
For instance, he insists on our saying — not HeracleidaB and 
Pelopidw^ as we all used to do — but Ileraelekh and /V/o- 
pidi, A list of my Lord's barbarities, in many other 
cases, upon unprotected words, poor shivering aliens that 
fall into his power, when thrown upon the coast of his 
tlioces(3, 1 had — kad^ I say, for, alas ! fuU Ilium, 


questions. And Mitford, that was gradually displaoing the unlearned 
0 lilies, &c., was himself displaced by those who intrigued with (ler- 
iimny. Ilia other work on ** The Harmony of Langu^,*’ though 
one of the many that attempted, and the few that accomplished, the 
distinction between accent aud quantity, or learnedly Appr(;ciatcd the 
metrical science of Milton, was yet, in my hearing, pronouncSi utterly 
unintelligible, by tbe best practical commentator on Milton, viz., the 
best reproducer of his exquisite effects in blank verse that any genf*> 
ration since Milton has been able to show. Mr. Mitford was one of 
the many accomplished scholars that are ill used. Had he posseHsed 
the splendid powers of the Landor, he would have raised a edatter on 
the armour of modem society, such as Samson tlireateued to the giant 
Haraplia. For, in many respects, he resembled Laridpr: he had 
much of his leaming-^he had the same extensive access to lj<iokr. / jid 
inhueutial circles in great cities— the same gloomy disdain of p/z^mlar 
iUlsehoods or coftitoon-places— and tbe same disposition to run u niuck 
against all uationsi languages, and 8pelUng;books. 

XIII. — a 
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Yet, really, one ia aabatued to linger on cases so mild as 
those, coming, as one does, in the order of atrocity, to 
Elphiostone, to Noah Webster, a Yankee — which word 
means, not an American, but that separate order of Ame- 
ricans, growing in Massachusotts, Uhode Island, or Connec- 
ticut, in fiict, a New Englander* — and to the rabid Ritson. 
Noah would naturally have reduced us all to an antedilu- 
vian simplicity. Shem, Ham, and Japhet, proliably sepa- 
rated in consequence of perverse varieties in spelling ; so 
tliat ortliographical unity might seem to him one erudition 
for preventing national scliisms. But as to the rabid Rit- 
son, who can describe his vagaries ? What great arithine- 
bicion can furnish an index to his alwurdities, or what gre^it 
decipherer furnish a key to the principles of tliese absurdi- 
ties 1 In his very title-pages, nay, in the most obstinate 
of ancient teehnicjditios, be showed his cloven foot to the 
astonished reader. Some of his many works were printed 
in Pall-Mall / now, as the W’orld is pleased to pronounce 
that word Pd-Md^ thus and no otherwise (said Ritson) it 
shall be spelled for ever. Whereas, on the contrary, some 
men would have said : The spelling is well enough, it is 
the public t pronunciation which is wrong. This ought to 
be PauUMaul ; or, perhaps — agreeably to the sound w'hich 
we give to the a in such words as quantity^ want — 
still better, and with more gallantry, PoU-MoU. The word 
Mr., again, in Ritson’s refonnation, must have astonished the 
Post-office. He insisted that this cabalistical-looking form, 


** In fact, a New ^iMjrtondcr,”— This explanation, upon a matter 
familiar to the wcIl-iDfonned, it is proper to repeat occasionally, be- 
cause wc Engliali exceedingly pcri)lox and confound the Americans 
by calHog, for instance, a Virginian or a Kentuck by the name of 
Yankee, whilst that term was originally introduce as antithetic to 
these more southern States. 
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wUich might as reasonably be translated into vtw 

a direct firaud on the national language^ quite as bad as 
dipfung the Queen’s coinage. How, then, stumld it be 
written % Reader ! reader ! lhat you will ask such a ques- 
tion 1 niut€i\ of coiuse ; and mind tiiat you put no capital 
m / unless, indeed, you are speaking of some great gun, 
some mister of misters, such as Mr. Pitt of old, or perliaps 
a reformer of spelling. The plural, again, of such words as 
frmancef affe^.Aorge, he wrote rornance^, horsees; 

aud u|X)n the following equitable consideration, that, inas- 
much as the e iiniU in the singular is mute, tliat is, by a 
general vote of the nation has been allowed to retire upon 
a superannuation allowance, it is abominable to^call it back 
upon active service — ^like the modem Chelsea pensioners — 
i\» must bo done, if it is to IxMir the whole weight of a 
separate syllable like ces. Oonscquently, if the nation and 
Parliament mean to keep faith, they are bound to hire a 
stout young e to nm in the traces with the old original c, 
taking the whole work off his aged shoulders. Volumes 
would not suffice to exhaust the madness of Ritson upon 
this subject. And there was this peculiarity in bis nmd- 
nesB, over and above its clamorous ferocity, thsdf being no 
classical scholar (a meagre self-taught Latinist, and no 
Grecian at all), though profound as a black-letter sd^olor, ho 
cared not one straw for ethnographic relations of words, 
nor for unity of analogy, which are the principles that 
generally have governed reformers of spelling. He was 
an attorney, and moved constantly under the mommaniac 
idea that an action lay on bdialf of misused letters, mutes, 
liquids, vowels, and diphthongs, against somebody or other 
(John Do^ was it, or Richard Roc V) for trespa&s on any 
rights of theirs which an attorney might trace, and of 
oourae for any direct outrage upon their persona Yet no 
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man waA more aystematically an offender in both ways than 
himaelf; tying up one leg of a quadruped word, and forcing 
it to run upon three ; cutting off noses and ears, if he 
fimcied that eiiuity required it : and living in eternal hot 
water with a language which he pretended otemally to 
protect. 

And yet all these fellows were nothing in comparison of 
Mr. Pinkerton.* Tlie most of these men did but ruin the 
national spelling ; but Pinkerton — the monster Pinkerton 
— ^proposed a revolution which would have loft us nothing 
to spell. It is almost incredible — if a book regularly 
printed and published, bought and sold, did not remain to 
attest the fact — ^that this liortid barbarian sevimisly pro- 
posed, as a glorious discovery for i-cfiuing our lauguage, the 
following plan : — All people were content with the compass 
of the English language : its range of expression \ras equal 
to anything ; but, unfortunately, as compared with the 
sweet orchestral languages of the south — Spanish the 
stately, and Italian the lovely — it wanted rhytUrnus and 
melody. Clearly, then, tlie one supplementary grac«, ■which 
it reuuiiiicd for modern ai-t to give, is that every one should 
add at disq^'etion o and a, im aud ano^ to the end of the 
Ihiglish words. The language, in its old days, should l)c 
taught siriittiu'e stmUimmammte, As a specimen, IMr. 
Pinkerton favoured us with his own version of a famous 
passage in Addison, viz., “ Tl)o Vision of Mirza.” The pas- 

* Pinkerton published one of his earliest volumes, under this title 
— “ KimeB, by Mr. Pinkortuu,” not having the fear of Kitson b«dbrc 
his eye*. And, for once, \r© have reason to thank Kitson for his 
remark — that tlie fonn Mr. might just as well be read Momter, 
Pinkerton in thi>> point was a pcr%t monster. As to the word Eimes^ 
instead of be had somctliing to stand upon; the Greek 

rythw» was certainly tlie remote fonutuin, but the proximate foim- 
latn must have been the Italian rima. 
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which begins thus, ^*As I sat on the top of a rode,” 
being translated mto, I satto on the toppino of a 
rocko/' &c. But lud^mifM the o^r- 

dmimo Fivdt^ionio was not adapkido by anyhodyAm 
wluxtever-amJ^ 

Mr. Landor is more learned, and probably more consist^ 
ent in his assaults upon the established spelling tlian most 
of these elder reformers. But does not make him 

either learned enough or consistent enough. He never 
ascends into Anglo-^Saxon, or the many cognate languages 
of the Teutonic family, which is indisj^ensable to a (search- 
ing inquest upon our language ; he does not put forward 
in this direction even the slender qualifications of Horne 
Tooke. But Greek and Latin are quite unequal, when dis- 
joined from the elder wheels iu our etymological system, 
to the working of the total macliinery of the English lan- 
guage. Mr. l^ndur proceeds upon no fixed principles in 
his changes. Sometimes it is on the principle of inteniol 
analogy with ifS roots ; sometimes on the principle of 
euphony, or of metrical convenience. Even within such 
principles he is not uniform. All well-built English schol- 
ars, for instance, know that the fealty cannot be made 
into a dissyllable : trisi^Uabic it ever wast with the elder 
poets — Speuser, Milton, &a ; and so it is amoiigst all the 

* The most extravagant of all experiments on language is bronght 
forward in the ** LetU^e of Literature^ by Robert Heron.” Bui Ro- 
bert Heron is a peeudonyme for John Hnkerton ; and I have been 
told that Pinkerton's motive for asBuming itwaS'-^-becausc Ueron had 
been the maiden name of his mother. Poor lady, she would have 
stared to find herself, in old age, transformed into Mistressina Hcron- 
iUn. What most amuses one in pursuing the steps of such an attempt 
at mfinemei^ ia ito reception by * Jack • in the navy. 

t It ever of course, being (as there is no need to tell 

Mr. Landor) a form obtained by contindfon fiuoi fikUtae. 
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modctm poets who bare taken any pains with their English 
atudios; 

** The engle^ lord of land and soa. 

Stoop'd down — to pay him fo-al-ty," 

It is dreadful to hear a man say feaUtg in any case ; but 
here it is luckily impossible. Now, Mr. Landor generally 
is correct, and trisects the word ; but once at least be 
bisects it. 1 complain, besides, that Mr. Landor, in urging 
the authority of Milton for orthographic innovatious, does 
not always distinguish as to Milton's motives. It is true, 
as he contends, that iu some instances, Milton reformed the 
spelling in obeclienc*c to the Italian precedent ; and certainly 
without blame ; as in sovran^ sdeigUf which ought not to be 
printed (as it is) with an elision before the a, as if short for 
ilisdain ; but in other instances Milton's motive had no re- 
ference to etymology. Sometimes it was this. In Milton’s 
day, the modem use of italics w'as nearly unknown. Every- 
body is awiire that, in our authorized version of the Bible, 
published iu Milton’s infancy, italics are never once used for 
the purpose of emphasis — but exclusively to indicate such 
words or auxiliary forms as, though implied and virtually 
present in jthe original, are not textually expressed, but must 
be so in English, from the different genius of the language.* 


♦ Of this a ludicrous illustration is mentioned by the writor once 
known to the public as Trinity Jones, Some young elergj'man, un- 
acquainted with the technical use of italics hy the original comp4)si- 
tors of James the First's Bible, on coming to I Kings xiii. 27, “ And 
he,'* (viz. the old prophet of Bethel), "spake to his sons, saying, 
Saddle me the ass. And they saddled him (where the italic him 
simply meant that this word was involyed, but not expressed, in tlie 
original), read it, " And they saddled him as though these undn- 
tiful sons, instead of saddling the donkey, had saddled the old prophet. 
In fact, the old gentleman’s directions are not quite without an open- 
ing for a filial misconception, if the reader cxaimnes them os closely 
ee I esnmine words. 
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Mow, this want of a proper teehniail resource amongst the 
compositors of the age, for indicating a peculiar stress upon 
a word, evidently drove Milton into some perplexity for a 
compensatoiy contrivance^ It was unusually requisite for 
him, with his daboratc metrical li^ystem and bis divine ear, 
to have an art for throwing at^ntion upon his accents, and 
upon his muffling of accents. When, for instance, ho 
wislies to direct a bright jet of emphasis upon the posses- 
sive pronoun their, he writes it as we now write it. Biit, 
when he wishes to take off the accent, he writes it tfdr* 
Like Ritson, he writes th/erefor and wherrfor witliout the 
final e ; not regarding tlie analogy, but singly the metrical 
quantity : for it was shocking to his classical feeling that a 
sound so short to the cai* should be represented to the eye 
by so long a combination as fort / and the more so, be- 
oniise uneducated people did then, and do now, often equi- 
librate the accent between the two syllables, or rather make 
the quantUy long in both syllables, whilst giving an over- 
balance of the acemf to the last. The Paradue Lont, being 
printed daring Milton’s blindness, did not receive the iiill 
and consistent benefit of his spelling reforms, which (as 
I have contended) certainly arose partly in yie imperfec- 
tions of typography in that era : Ihit such changes as had 
happened most to impress his ear with a sensp of their 
importance, ho took a special trouble, even under all tho 
disadvantages of hU darkness, to have rigorously adopted. 
He must have astonished the compositors, though not 
quite 60 much as the tiger-cat Ritson or the Mr. (viz. mon- 
ster) Pinkerton — each after hU kind — astonished their 
compositors. 


* He uses ibis and similar artifices, in fact, as the damper in a 
rnodsfn ptanolbrte, for modifying tite swdl of the intonation. 
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Bat the caprice of Mr. Landor.is shown most of all upoo 
Greek names. JTous autrts say ** Aristotle/’ and are quite 
content with it, until we migrate into some extra-superfine 
world ; but this title will not do for Aim / Aristotles” it 
must be. And why so ) Because, answers the Landor, if 
once 1 consent to say AristoUe.'thezi lam pledged to go the 
whole hog ; and pertmps the next man I meet is Empe- 
do(des, whom, in that cbro, 1 must call him Empedoele. 
Well, do so. Call him Empedoele ; it will not break his 
back, which seems iToad enough. But, now, mark the 
contradictions in which Mr. Landor is soon landed. He 
says, as everybody sjiys, Terence and not Terentius, Hor- 
ace and not Horatius ; but ho must leave otf such horrid 
practices, l)ecriuse he dares not call Lucretius by the analo- 
gous name of Lucrece, since that w'ould be putting a she 
instead of a ho ; nor Proixirtius by the name of Properce, 
iMJcause that would be sja^aking French instead of English. 
Next ho says, and continually he says, Virgil for Virgilius. 
But, on that principle he ought to say Valer for Valeims ; 
hikI yet again he ought not / because, as he says Tally and 
not Tull for Tullius, so also he is bound in Christian equity, 
to say Valery for Valer ; but he cannot say either Valer 
or Valery. So hero we aro in a mess. Thirdly, I charge 
him wdtli saying Ovid for Ovidius ; wliich I do, which 
everybody docs, hut which Ac must not do : for, if he means 
to |>crsi8t in thal, then, upon his own argument from ana- 
logy, ho must call Didius Julianus by the shockiiig name 
of Didf w'hich is the same thing as Tit — since T is D soft. 
Did was a very great man indeed, and for a very short time 
indeed. Probably Did was the only man that ever bade 
for ^ empire, and no mistake, at a public auction. Think 
of Did*a bidding for the Roman empire : mty, think also of 
Did"s hnviirg the lot actually knooketl down to him ; and 
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of Did’8 going home to dinner with the lot in his pocket 
It makes one pempire to think that, if tlm reader or my- 
self Jmd been living at that time, and had tiieen prompted 
by some whim within us to bid ^^ainst him— -that is, he or 
I — should actually have come down to posterity by the 
abominable name of Anti-Did. All of us in England say 
livy when speaking of the great historian, not livius. 
Yet Livios Andronicus it would be impossible to indulge 
witli that •brotherly name of Livy. Marcus Antonius is 
called — not by Shakspere only, but by all the world — 
Mark Anthony ; but who is it that ever called Marcus 
Brutus by the affectionate name of Mark Brute ? Keep 
your distance,** we say, to that very doubtful bnite, “ and' 
expect no pet names from us.” Finally, apply the principle 
of abbreviation, involved in the names Pliny, Livy, TulJy, 
all substituting y for to Marius — that grimmest of 
grim visions that rises up to us from the phantasmagoria of 
Roman history. Figure to yourself, reader, that tmculcnt 
face, trenched and scaiTed with hostile swords, carrying 
thunder in its ominous eye-brows, and friglitcmiiig armies 
a milt! off with its scowl, being saluted by the tenderest 
of feminine names, as “ My Mary.’* • 

Not only, therefore, is Mr. Landor inconsistent in these 
innovations, but the innovations themselves^ supposing 
them all harmonized and established, would but plough up 
the landmarks of old hereditaiy feelings. We learn often- 
times, by a man’s bearing a good>natuTcd sobriquet amongst 
his comrades, that he is a kind-hearted, social creature, 
popular with them all 1 And it is an illustration of the 
same tendency, that the scale of popularity for the classical 
authors amongst our fathers, is registered tolerably well, in 
a gross general way, by the diffenence between'^having and 
not having a familiar name. If we except the first Omsar. 
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the mighty Cains Julius, who was too majestic to invite 
familiarity, though too gracious to have repelled it, there is 
no author whom our forefathers loved, but has won a sort 
of Christian name in the land. Homer, and Hesiod, and 
Pindar, we all say ; we cancel the alien tts ; but we never 
say Thoocrit for Theocritus. Anacreon remains lijpdly 
Gretdan marble ; but is only because his name is not 
of a plastic form — else everybody loves the sad old follow. 
The same bar to familiarity existed in the names of the 
tragic poets, except jierhaps for yEschylus ; who, however, 
like Cmsar, is too awful for a caressing name. But Homan 
names were, generally, more flexible. Livy and Sallust 
linve ever been favourites with men ; Livy with everybody ; 
Sallust, in a degreo that may be called extravagant, with 
many celebrated Frenchmen, as the President des Brosses, 
and in our own days with M. Lerminier, a most eloquent 
and original writer (Etudes Historiques ) ; • aud tw^o cen- 
turies ago, with the gnmtest of men, John Milton, in a de- 
gree that seems to me absolutely mysterious. TJioso 
writers ai’e baptized into our society — have gained a settle- 
ment in our parish ; when you call a man Jack, and not 
Mr. John, if ’s plain you like him. But, as to the gloomy 
Tacitus, our fathers liked him not. He was too vinegar a 
fellow for them ; nothing hearty or genial about him ; he 
thought ill of everybody ; and we all suspect that, for 
those times, he was pc'rhaps the worst of the bimch him- 
self Accordiugly, this Tacitus, because he remained so 
perfectly tacit for oiu* jolly old forefathers’ ears, never 
slipped into the name Tacit for their mouths ; nor ever 
will, I predict, for the mouths of posterity. Coming to 
the Roman poets, 1 must grant that tbi'ee great ones, viz., 
Lueretius, Statius, and Valerius Flaccus, have not been 
freedom of our city, as they should 
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baye been, in a gold box. I regrot, also, the ill fortune, 
in this respect, of Ontullus, if he was really the author of 
that grand headlong dithyrambic, the Atys : he certainly 
ought to have been ennobkd by the title of CotulL Look< 
ing to very mudi of his writings, much more I regret tlie 
case of Plautus : and I am sure that if her Majesty would 
warrant his.beanng the name and amis of Plant in all time 
coming, it would gratify many of us. As to the rest, or 
those tlmt anybody cares alxmt, Homce, Virgil, Ovid, 
Lucan, Martial, Olaudian, all have been raised to the peer- 
age. Ovid was the great poetic favourite of Milton ; and 
not without a philosophic ground : his festal gaiety, and 
the brilliant velocity of his aurora borealk intellect, form- 
ing a deep natural equipoise to the mighty gloom and 
Bohmin planetary movement in the mind of the other ; like 
the wedding of male and female counterparts. Ovid w'as, 
tlierefore, rightly Milton’s favourite. But the favourite of 
all the world is Horace. Were there ten peerages, w^ere 
there three blue ribbons, vacant, be ought to have tlicm 
all. 

Besides, if Mr. Lander could issue decrees, and ev(m 
harmonise his decrees for reforming our Anglo-Greciun 
spelling — decrees which no Council of Trent could execute, 
without first rebuilding the Holy Office of the Inquisition — 
still there would be little accomplished. The names of all 
continental Europe ore often in confusion, from different 
causes, when Anglicised : German names are rarely spelled 
rightly by the laity of our isle : Polish and Hun^rian 
never. Many foreign towns have in England what botanists 
would call trivial names ; Leghorn, for instance, Florence, 
Madrid, lisbon, Vienna, Muffich, Antwerp, Brussels, the 
Hague — oU unintelligible names to the savage Continental 
native. Then, if Mr. Lsndor reads as much of Anglo Indian 
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books as I do, he must bo awaro l^ati for many years bock, 
they have cdl been at sixes and sevens ; so that novr most 
Hindoo words are in masquerade, and we shall soon require 
English pundits in Leadenhall Street * How does he like, 
for instance, Sii^ahee the modem form iovSqtoyl or Tepheen 
for Tiffin ? At this rato of metamorphosis, absorbing even 
the consecrated names of socnid meals, we shall soon cease 
to understand what that dujune was which his sacred 
Mjqosty graciously accepted at Tillietudlem. But even 
elder f'»nns of oriental speech are as little harmonized in 
Christendom. A few leagues of travelliug make the 
Hebrew unintelligible to us ; and the Bible becomes a 
Delphic mystery to Englishmen amongst the countrymen 
of Luther; Solomon is there called Salamo; Samson is 
called Siinson, though probably he never published an edition 
of Euclid. Nay, even in this native isle of oura, you may 
1)6 at cross purposes on the Bible with your own brother. 
I am, myself, next door neighbour to Westmoreland, being 

^ The reasons for this anarchy in the naturalization of Easteni 
words aro to be sought in three cauRcs: 1. In national rivalships: 
l^^rpijoli tnivellcr.s in India, like Jacquemonf, &c., ns they will not 
adopt our Engikdi First Meridian, will not, of course, adopt our Eng- 
lish spelling. In one of Paul Richter’s novels a man assumes the 
First Meridian to lie gencmlly, not through Greenwich, but through 
his own skull, and always through his own study. 1 have myself 
long Buspoctod the Itlngnetic Pole to lie under a friend’s wine-celUir, 
from the vibrating movement which I have remarked constantly 
going on in his duster of keys towards thot particular point. Really, 
the French, like Sir Anthony Absolute^ must get au atmosphere 
of their own,” such is their hatred to holding anything in common 
with ns* 2. Tliey are to be sought in local Indian difletenccs of pro- 
nunciation. 3. In the variety of our own British population— soldiers, 
missionaries, merchants, who are unlearned or half-learned— scholars, 
really learned, but often fautoaticaliy learned, and lastly (as you may 
swear) young ladies— anxious, abore all things, to mystify ns outside 
barbarians. 
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a Laneaahire mai ) ; and, one 1 was talking with a 
Westmoreland f«umer, whom, of course, I ought to have 
understood very well ; but I had no chance with him : for 
1 could not make out who that No was, conceming wlwm 
or concerning tokie/i^ he persisted in talking. It seemed to 
me, from the context, that No must be a man, and by no 
means a chair ; but so Veiy negative a name, you perceive, 
furnished no positive hints for solving tlie problem. I said 
as much toT the farmer, who stared in stupefaction. What,’* 
cried he, « did a far-lom’d man, like you, fresh from Oxford, 
never hear of No, an old gentleman that should have been 
drowned, .but was not, when all his folk were drr)wned T* 

“ Never, so help me Jupiter,” was my reply : “ never heard 
of him to this hour, auy more than of Teif, an old gentle- 
man that should have been banged, but w as not, when all 
his folk were hanged. Populotfs No — I had read of in 
the Prophets ; but that was not an old gentleman.” It 
turned out that the farmer and all bis compatriots in l)onny 
Martindale had been taught at the parish school to rob the 
patriarch Noah of one clear moiety appertaining in fee 
simple to that ancient name. But afterwards T found that ^ 
tlie farmer was not so entiidy absurd as hg liad seemed. 
The Septuagiut, indeed, is clearly against him ; for th^^e, as 
plain as a pike-staff, the farmer might have^read Nwe. 
But, on the other hand, Pope, not quite so great a scholar 
as he was a imet, yet still a fair one, always made Noah 
into a monosyllable j; and that seems to argue an old Eng- 
lish usage ; though I really believe Pope’s reason for adher- 
ing to such an absurdity was with a prospective view to the 
rhymes hhw, or row, or stow (an important idea to the Ark), 
which struck him as Ukely words, in case of any call f u 
wrridng about Noah; 

The long and the short of it is — that the whole world 
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lies in heresy or sclasia on the subject of orthography* 
All climates alike groan under heterography. It is abso- 
lutely of no use to begin with one’s own grandmother in 
such labours of reformation. It is toil thrown away : and 
as nearly a hopeless task as the proverb insinuates that it 
is to attempt a reformation in that old lady’s mode of eat- 
ing eggs. She laughs at one. , She has a vaiu cdiiccit 
that she is able, out of her own proper resources, to do both, 
viz., the spelling anil the eating of the eggs. And all that 
remains fur philosophers, like Mr, Landor and myself, is — 
to turn away in sorrow rather than in onger^ dropping a 
silent tear for the poor old lady’s infatuation. 
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Qbabmbris, Oot. 18» 182 J. 

My bear P. — ^You ask me to direct you generally in your 
choice of Germtin authors ; secondly, and especially, among 
those authors to name my favourite. In such on ocean os 
German liteiaturc, your first request is of too wide a compass 
for a letter ; and I am not aoiTy that, by leaving it un- 
touched, and reserving it for some future conversation, I shall 
add one (in the language of dynamics) to the attrac- 

tions of friendship, and the local attractions of my residence ; 
— insufficient, as it seems, of themselves, to draw you so far 
northwards from London. Come, therefore, dear F., bring 
thy ugly countenance to the lakes ; and I will gngraft such 
German youth and vigour on thy English trunk, that hence- 
forwartls thou shalt bear excellent fniit. 1 suppose, F., 
you know that the golden pippin is now almost, if not 
quite, extinct in England : and why ? Clearly from want 
of some exotic, but congenial inoculation. So it is with 
literatures of whatsoever loud: unless crossed by some 
otlier of different breed, they all tend to saperanimation. 
Thence comes it that the French literature is now in the 
bust stage of phthisuH-dotage — ^paley, or whatever image 
will best expi^ the most abject state of senile — (senile f 
no ! of anile)— imbeciiitv. Its constitution, as you well know. 
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was, in its best days, marrowless and without n&cve ; its 
youth without hope, and its manhood without dignity. 
For it is remarkable, that to the French people only, of all 
nations that have any literature at all, has it been, or can it 
bo, justly objected — ^that they have ^ no paramount book 
none, tliat is to say, which stands out as a monument 
adequately representative of the intellectual power of a 
whole nation ; none which has attested its own power by 
influencing the modes of thinking, acting, educating, through 
a long tract of centuries. They have no book on which 
the national mind has adequately acted ; none, which has 
re-acted, for any great end, upon the national mind. We 
English have mighty authors, almost, I might say, almighty 
authors, in whom (to speak by a Scliolastic term) the 
national mind is contained eminmter ; that is, virtually 
contained in its principles : and reciprocally, these abstracts 
of the English mind continue, in spite of many counteract- 
ing forces, to mould and modulate the national tone of 
thought ; I do not say directly, for you will object that 
tlicy are not suliicicntly studied ; but indirectly, inasmuch 
as the hundreds in every generation^ who influence their 
contemporary millions, liave themselves derived an original 
influence from these books. The planet Jupiter, according 
to the speculations of a gi'eat German philosopher, is just 
now coming into a habitable condition : its primeval man 
is, perhaps, now in liis Paradise : the history, the poetry, 
the woes of Jupiter, are now in their cra(De. Suppose, 
then, that this Jovian man were allowed to come down 
upon our earth, to take an inquest among iis, and to caU 
us — ^nation by nation — to a solemn audit on the question 
of our intdlectual cflbrts and triumphs. IVhat could the 
earth say for herself? For our parts, we should take him 
into Westminster Abbey : and standing upon the ancestnd 
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diifit of England, we ebould present him mth two volumes 
— one containing Hamlet) Lear, and Othello; the other 
containing Paradise Lost thiS) we should say, this is 
what we have achieved;, these saw onx Fjyramids. But 
what could Fiance present him ,? and where 9 Why, her 
best ofifering must be presented in a boudoir : the im- 
jmdence even of a Frenchman would not dare to connect the 
sanctities of religious feeling witli any book in his language : 
the wildest vanity could not pretend to show the correlate 
of Paradise Lost. To speak in a larigiuige suitable to a 
Jovian visitor, that is, in the language of astronomy, our 
books would appear to him as two heavenly bodies of the 
first innguitude, whose periodf the cycle and the revolution 
of whose orbit, were too vast to be calculated : whilst the 
veiy best of France could be regarded as no more than 
satellites, fitted to move about some central body of 
insignificant size, l^ow whence comes this poveity of 
the French literature ? Manifestly hence, that it is too 
intensely steeped in French manners to admit of any influ- 
euces from without : it has rejected all alliance with exotic 
literature ; and like some royal families, or like a particular 
valley in this county, from intermarrying too exclusively 
in their own narrow circle, it is now on its last legs ; and 
will soon go out like a farthing rushlight. ^ 

Having this horrid example before our eyes, wliat should 
we English do 9 Wliy, evidently we should cultivate an 
intercourse with , that literature of Europe which has most 
of a juvenile constitution. How that is beyond all doubt 
the Gennan. I do not so much insist on the present ex- 
cellence of the German literature (though, poetry apart, the 
current literature of Oemany appears to me by much the 
best in Europe) : what weighs most with me is the promise 
and assurance of fiitcu^e exooQohce’ held out by the originality 
XIII, — H 
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and masculine strength of thought which has moulded the 
German mind since the time of Kant. Whatever be thought 
of tiie existing authors, it is dear that a mighty power hiis 
been at work in the German mind since the French Revo- 
lution, wliich happily coincided in point of time with the 
influence of Kant’s great work.^ Change of any kind was 
good for Gennany. One truth was clear — Whatever was, 
‘ was bad. And the evidence of this appears on the face of 
the literature. Before 1789, good authors wore rare in 
Gennany : since then, they are so numerous, that in auy 
skotch of their literature all individual notice becomes 
impossible : you must confine yourself to favourite authors, 
or notice fliein by dasses. And this leads me to your 
question — ^Who is my favourite author : My answer is, that 
I have three favourites ; and those are Kant, Schiller, and 
John Paul Richter. But setting Kant aside, as hardly 
belonging to the literature^ in the true meaning of that 
word, I have, you see, two. In what respect there is 
any ailinity betwt*en them, I will nothte before I conclude. 
For the present, I shall observe only, that in the case of 
Schiller, I love his works chiefly because I venerate the 
memory of«the man : whereas, in the case of Rlcliter, my 
veneration and affection for the man is founded wholly on 
my knowledge of his works. This distinction will point 
out Richter as the most eligible autJior for your present 
purpose. In point of ori^dity, indeed, there cannot 
arise a question between the pretensions of Richter and 
those of any other German author whatsoever. He is no 
man’s representative but his own ^ nor do I think ho will 


The Gritik der Heinen Vemvn/t was published about five yosn 
before the French Bevolution, hut lay unnoticed in the publisher's 
worehoase for four or five years. 
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e,vf!T have a successor. Of his style of viitini'y it may be 
said, vrith an emphatic and almost excludve propriety, that 
except it proceeds in a spirit of perfect freedom, it cannot 
exist ; unless moving from an, impulse self-ilenved, it 
cannot move at all. Whht th^ 4s his style of writing 1 
What ore its general characteristics t These I vail endea- 
vour to describe trith suffident circumstantiality to meet 
your present wants : premising only that 1 call him fre- 
quently John Faul^ without adding his surname, both 
because all Germany gives him that appellation as an 
expression of aifection for his person, and because he has 
himself sometimes assumed it in the title-pages of his 
works. 

First — The characteristic distinction of Paul Richter 
amongst German authors, I will venture to add amongst 
modern authors generahy, is the two-headed power which 
he possesses over the pathetic and the liumorous; or, rather, 
let me say at once, what I have often felt to be true, and 
could (I think) at a fitting opportunity prove to be so, this 
jmwer is not two-headed, but a oue-headed Janus with two 
faces : the pathetic and the humorous ore but different 
phases of the same orb ; they assist each other, tnelt indis- 
cemibly into each other, and often sliine each through each 
like layers of coloured crystals idaced one behind another. 
Take, as an illustration, Mrs. Quickly's account of Falstafi’s 
death. Here there were three things to be accomplished : 
first, the death of a human being was to bo described ; of 
necessity, therefore, to be described pathetically i for death 
being one of those events which call up the pure generali- 
ties of human nature, and remove to the background all 
indhiduali^ce^, whether of life or character, the mind would 
not in any ense endure to have it treated with levity ; so 
that, if any drcumstonces of humour are introduced by the 
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poetic i>amter, they must be siich as will blend and fall 
into haimony with the rulintg passion of the scene ; ami, 
by the way, combining it with the fact, that humorous cir- 
eomstances often Kavt been introduced into death-bed scenes, 
both actual and imaginaiy, — ^this remark of itself yields a 
proof that there is a humour which is in alliauce with 
pathos. How else could we have borne the jests of Sir 
TJjomas Moore after his condemnation, which, as jests, would 
have been unseasonable from anybody else : but being felt 
in him to have a root in his character, they take the dig- 
nity of humorous traits ; and do, in fact, deepen the pathos. 
So again, mere naivete^ or archness, when it is felt to flow 
out of the cheerfulness of resignation, becomes humorous, 
and at the same time becomes pathetic : as, for instance, 
Lady Jane Grey’s remark on the scaffold — I have but a 
little neck,” &e. But to return : the death of Falstaff', ns 
the death of a man, was, in the flrst place, to be described 
with pathos, and if with humour, no otherwise than as the 
one could be reconciled wdth the other ; but, 2d, it was 
the death nut only of a man, but also of a Falstaff ; and 
we could not but require that the description should revive 
the image ( and features of bo memorable a character; if 
not, why describe it at all ? The understanding would as 
little bear to forget tliat it was the death-bed of a Falstaff, 
as the heart and aflections to forget that it was the death- 
bed of a fellow-creature. Lastly, the description is given, 
not by the poet speaking in his own universal language, 
but by Mrs. Quickly — a cliuracter as individually portrayed, 
and as well kuowu to us, as the subject of her description. 
Let me recapitulate : 1st, it to be pathetic, as relat- 
ing to a. man ; 2d, humorous, as relating to Falstaff ; 3d, 
huttionoUB in another style, os cmmng from Mrs. Quickly. 
These were difficulties rather greater than those of levelling 
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hills, fiUing up valleys, and arranging trees, in picturesque 
groups : yet Capability Brown was allowed to exdaim, on 
surveying a conquest of his in this walk of art — ^ Ay I 
none but your Browns and your Q“ Almighties can do 
such things as these,” Much more then might this irre- 
verent speech be indulged to the gratitude of our veneration 
for Shakspere, on witnessing such triumphs of bis art 
Tlie simple words, ^^aad a* babbled of greets I 

kIiouW imagine, must have been read by many a thousand 
with tears and smiles at the same instant ; I mean, con- 
necting them with a previous knowledge of Falstafi* and of 
Mrs. Quickly. Such then being demonstrably the possi- 
bility of blending, or fusing, as it were, the elements of 
pathos and of humour-— and composing out of their union 
a third metal sui genet^is (as Corinthian brass, you know, is 
said to have been the product of all other metals, from the 
confiuenoe of melted statues, d&o., at the burning of 
Corinth) — 1 cannot but consider John Paul Richter as by 
far the most eminent artist in that way since the time of 
Shakspere, What ! you will say, greater than Sterne % 
I answer to my thinking ; and I could give some argu- 
ments and ^lustrations in support of this judgment. But 
1 am not anxious to establish my own preference, as founded 
on anything of better authority than my idiosyncrasy, or 
more permanent, if you choose to think so, than my own 
caprice. 

Second , — Judge as you will on this last point, that is, 
on the comparative pretensimis of Sterne and Rf,;^htor to the 
epotia opima in the fields of pathos and of humour ; yet in 
one pretension he not only leaves Sterne at an infinite dis- 
tance in the but r^y, for my part, I cease to ask 
who it is thi^ ha. leaves beUnd him, for I begin to think 
with myself, who it is that he approaches. If a man could 
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reacli Venus or Mercury, we should not say he has advanced 
to a great distance from the earth : we should say, he is 
very near to the sun. So also, if in anything a man ap- 
proaches Shakspero, or docs hut remind us of him, all 
other honours are swallowed up in that : a relation of 
iui'eriority to him is a more enviable distinction than all 
degrees of superiority to others, the rear of his splendours 
a more eminent post tlum the supreme station in the van 
of all others. I have already mentioned one qmlity of 
excellence, viz. the interpenetration* of the hunmrous and 
the i>athetic, common to Shaksperc and John Paul : but 
tills, apart from its quantity or degree, implies no more of 
a participation in Shaksperian excellence, than the posses- 
sion of wit, judgment, good sense, &c., wliich, in some degi*eo 
or other, must be common to all authors of any merit at all. 
Thus far I have already said that I would not contest tlio 
point of precedence with the admirers of Sterne : but, in 
the claim I now advance for Richter, which respects a 
question of degree, 1 cannot allow of any competition at all 
from that quarter. What then is it that I claim ? Briefly, 
an activity of understanding, so restless and indefatigable 
that all attempts to illustrate, or express it adequately by 
images borrowed from the natural world, from the motions 
of beasts, birds, insects, &c. from the leaps of tigers or 


* “ Inierpenetrixtion: ** — tjiis word is from the mint of Mr. Coleridge ; 

and, as it seenis to mo a very ** laudable*' word (as surgeons say of 
pus) 1 moan to patronize it : and beg to recommend it to my friends 
and tbe public in general. By the way, the public, of whose stupidity 
I have often reason to complain, does not seem to understand it. (iho 
prefix inter has the force of the French in such words as s^eit- 
tre^aeer: rfidyroeal penetration is the meaning: as if a black colour 
shoidd enter a crimson one, yet not keep itself distinct ;,bnt, being in 
turn perimded by the crimson, each should dtfihsc itself through the 
other* 
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leopards, from the gamLoliug and tninbling of jcitteos, the 
antics of monkeys, or the ruimii^ of antelopes and ostriclies, 
&c., are baffled, bonfotuidod, and made ridiculous by the 
enormous and ov^ma^ering superiqrily of impression left 
by the thing The rapid, but uniform motions 

of the heavenly bodies, serve well enough to typify the grand 
and continuous m^>fcion8 of the Miltonic mind. But thf 
wild, giddy, fantastic, capricious, incalculable, springing, 
vaulting, tumbling, dancing, waltzing, caprioling, 
uliy-rockeiing of the chamois, the harlequin, the Vestris, tlf6 
bvormdoving raven — the raven 1 no, the lark (for often ho 
ascends singing up to heaven's gates,** but like the lark ho 
dwells upon tlie earth), in short, if4he Proteus, the Ariel, 
the Mercuiy, the monster — Jdm Paul, can be compared to 
nothing in heaven or earth, or the waters under the earth, 
except to the motions of the same faculty as existing in 
Shakspere. Perhaps, meteorology may hereafter furnish 
us with some adequate analogon or adumbration of its mul* 
titudinous activity ; Ae?*ea/fcr, observe ; for, as to lightning, 
or anything we know at present, it pdnts after them ** in 
vain,** in company with that pursy old gentleman Time, as 
painted by Dr. Johnson.* To say the truth, iJohn Paul’s 
intellect — ^his faculty of catrliing at a glance all the relations 
of objects, both the grand, the lovely, the ludicrous, and the 
fantastic-^is painfully and almost morbidly active : there 
is no respite, no repose, allowed ; no, not for a moment, in 
some of his works, not whilst you can say Jack Eobimoii. 
And, by tlie way, a sort of namesake of this Mr. Bobinson, 
viz. Jadk-o’'the-kntem, comes as near to a semblance of 

* j^ting TTme toil’d after him in vain.’* 

So Ihati sCQO^nil^/tO vUk^ Shakepete performed a match 

(igamst Ikae i and, Mm lacked by Batnre, it seems he won it. 
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John Paul AS anybody I know. Sliokspere himself has 
giFen us some account of Jack : and I assure you that the 
eainc account will serve for Jack Paul Richter. One of his 
books {VonehtUe der AesUuiiU) is absolutely so surchai^^d 
witli quicksilver, that I expect to see it leap off the table 
as often as it is laid tlicie ; and therefore, to prevent acci- 
dents, I usually load it with the works of our good friend 
^ Esq. and F.R.S. In fact, so exuberant is this peril- 
ous gas of wit in John Paul, that, it* his works do not 
1‘Xplode, at any rate, I think John Paul himself will blow 
tip one of these days. It must bo dangerous to bring a 
caiidlo too near him : many persons, esi)ecially half-pay 
officers, have lately gone off,” by inconsiderately blowing 
out their bed-candle.* They were loaded with a different 
sort of spirit, it is tme : but I am sure there can be none 
more inflammable than that of John Paul ! To be serious, 
however, and to return from chasing this WilW-the-wisp, 
there cannot be a more valuable endowment to a writer of 
inordinate sensibility, tliau this inordinate agility of the 
understanding ; the active faculty balances the passive ; and 


* Of which' the most tremendous case 1 have nict with was this 
and, as I greatly desire to believe so good a story, I should be more 
easy in mind if I knew that anybody else had ever believed it. lu 
the year 1818, an Irishman, and a great lover of whiskey, persisted 
obstinately, though often wairned of his error, in attempting to blow 
out a candle : tbe candle, however, blew out the Irishman, and the 
following result was sworn to before the coroner. The Irishman shot 
off like a Congreve rocket, passed Avith the velocity of a twenty-four 
pounder through I know not how many storeys, ascended to the 
highest heaven of invention,” viz. to the garrets, where slept a 
tailor and his wife. Feather-beds, which stop cannon-balls, gave way 
befbi^ the Irishman's skull : he passed like a gimlet through two 
mattresses, a fbather-bed, Ssc., and stood grinning at the tailor and 
bis wife, without bis legs, however, which he had leff behind him io 
the second floor. 
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without such a balance, there is great rish of falling into a 
sickly tone of maudlin sentimeutaHty, from which Stemc 
cannot be pronotmeed wholly free,---^and still less a later 
author of pathetie tal^ whose name 1 omit By the way, 

1 must observe, that it is this fiery, ' inc^oiic, scintillating, 
coruscating power of John Paul, which is the true founds* 
tion of his frequent obscurily. You will find tliat he is 
reputed the most difficult of all Gorman authors ; and many 
Ocrinaua are so little aware of the tnie derivatioti of this 
difficulty, that it has often been said to me, as an English- 
imin, “ What] can yav read Johu Paul V * — ^meaning to say, 
can you read such difficult German i Doubtless, in some 
small proportion, the more language and style arc responsible 
for ids <Ufficulty ; and, in a sense somewhat difierent, apply* 
ing it to a mastery over the language in which he writes, 
the expression of Quintilian in re8i)ect to the student of 
Cicero may be transferred to the student of John Paul : 
‘‘ lile se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit he may 
rest assured that he has made a competent progress in 
the German language who can read Paul Bichter. Indeed 
ho is a soit of proof author in this respect ; a man, who 
can ‘‘ co/w^mc” him, cannot be stopped by any difficulties 
purely verbal. But, after all, these verbal obscurities are 
but the necessary result and product of his style df thinking ; 
the nimbleness of his transitions often makes him elliptical : 
the vast expansion and discursiveness in his tango of notice 
and observation, carries him into every department and nook* 
of human lifei, of science, of art, and of literature ; whence 
com^ a proportionnblyl extensive tocabukry, and a prodi* 
giouB oonoqmss. of phruseology : and finally, the 

fineness end /^nlhau<^ of his oblique glances and 

siuffiee-ddmineriiig ^usions^,. often fling hut half a meaning 
on the mind ; and one is puzzled to make out its compte- 
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liieiit. ZTmce it is, that is to say, from his mode of pre- 
sentiRg things, his lyrical style of connexion, and the 
prodigious fund of knowledge on which he draws for his 
illustrations and his images, that his obscurity arises. And 
these csinses whioh must affect his own conntiymen no 
less than foreigners. Porther than as these causes must 
occasionally produce a corresponding difficulty of diction, I 
know of no reason why an Englishman should be thought 
specially coiicoracd in his obscurity, or less able to find his 
way through it than any German. But just the same mis- 
take is commonly made about Lycophron : he is represented 
os the most difficult of all Greek authors. Meantime, as 
far as language is concerned, he is one of the easiest : 
some peculiar words he has, I acknowledge, but it is not 
single words that constitute verbal obscurity ; it is the 
construcTtion, synthesis, composition, arrangement, and invo- 
lution of words, which only can obstruct the reader ; now in 
these parts of style Lycophron is remarkably lucid. Where 
then lies his reputed darkness ? Purely in this, — that, by 
way of colouring the style with the sullen views of prophetic 
vision, Cassandra is made to describe all those on whom the 
fates of Troy liinged, by enigmatic periphrases, oftonthnes 
‘ drawn from the most ol)s<jure incidents in their lives : just 
as if I should describe Cromwdl by the expression, un/or- 
innate tamer of horsesy* because he once nearly broke his 
neck in Hyde-Park, when driving four-in-hand ; or should 
.describe a noble lord of the last century as « the roaster of 
fwen,” because when a member of the Hell-fire dub, ho 
actually tied a poor man to the spit ; and having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him.* 

a to roast him,— yes: but he roast himP'* Really 

1 can’t Bi^« Some people Hko their mottOn underdone ; and Lord — 
might Hkd his man underdone. All t kikow of the seuuel is, that the 
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TJdrd . — ^Tou will natural] j (^ect from the account Iuto 
given of John Paul's activ^ ^ nndeistoodmg and fancy, 
that over and shove his humour^ ; hie^ must have an over- 
tlowing opulence of wit; In faict he On this earth of 
ours (1 know nothizig about the books in Jupiter, where 
Kant has proved that the authors will be far abler than 
any poor Teiroe Filius, such as Shakspere or Milton), but 
ou this poor earth of ours I am acquainted with no book of 
such unint<niQitting and brilliant wit as his Vor^ehule der 
Aest^ieCik; it glitters like the stats on a frosty night ; or 

like the stars on Count ^*8 coat ; or like the Avipi&fiov 

vcAacr/io, the multltumnous laughing of tlie ocean under 
the glancing lights of sunbeams ; or like a feu-de-Joie of 
fireworks : in fact, John Paul's works arc the galaxy of 
the Glerman literary finnament. I defy a man to lay his 
hand on that sentence which is not vitid and ebullient 
with wit. What is wit ? We are told that it is the per- 
ception of resemblances ; whilst the perception of differences, 
we are requested to believe, is reserved for another faculty. 
Vciy profound distinctions no doubt, but very senseless for 
all that I shall not hero attempt a definition of wit ; but 
1 will just mention what 1 conceive to be one of the dia* 
tiactions between wit and humour, viz., that whilst wit 
is a purely intellectual thing, into eveiy act of the humor- 
ous mood there is an influx of the moral nature : rays, 
direct or refracted, from the will and the affections, from 
the disposithm and the temperament, enter into all humour ; 
and thence it is, that faumotir is of a diffusive quality, per- 
vading an entiia course of thoughts ; whilst wit — l)ecause 

suu exprsssed noliWFm at this Thjr^steaa cookery, which might be 
becauso he se|" jwo hma before: but the Bon newspaper did, 

when it tom (otit alimyf does] at six o’clock in the 

BTcning. ' . ; 
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it bos no existence from certain logical relations of a 
thought which arc definitely assignable, and can be counted 
even— is always punctually concentrated within the circle of 
a few words. On this account I would not advise yon 
read those of John PauVs works which are the wittiest, 
but tho^e which are more distinguished for their humour. 
You will thus see more of the man. In a future letter I 
will send you a list of the whole distributed into classes. 

Fourthly and finally . — Let me tell you what it is that 
lias fix(jd John Paul in my esteem and affection. Did you 
e.vcr look into that sickening liea||.of abortions — the Ire- 
land forgeries 1 In one of these (Deed of Trust to Jolui 
Hemynges) lie makes Shakspere say, as his reastm for 
having assigned to a fi^end such and such duties usually 
confided to lawyers — that he had founde muche wicked- 
nesse amongstc those of the la wo.” On this, Mr. Malone, 
wdiose indignation was jiLstly roused to Shakspere’s name 
borrowed to countenance sucli loathsome and stupid vul- 
garity, expresses himself with much feeling ;* and I confess 
that, for my part, that passage alone, without the innumer- 
able marks of grossest forgciy which stare upon one in 
every word, would have been quite sufllcient to expose the 
whole as a base and most childish imposture. For, so far 
was Shakspere from any capability of learing behind him 
a malignant libel on a w^hole body of learned men, that, 
among all writers of every age, he stands forward as the 
one who looked most lienignantly, and with the most 
fraternal eye, upon all the ways of men, how^t weak or 
foolish. From every sort of vice and infirmity he drew 
nutriment for his philosophic mind. It is to the honour 
of Jolui Paul> that in this, as .in other respects, he con- 
stantly reminds me of Shakspere.' Everywhere a spirit of 


* Inquiry, fitc., pi 279. 
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kindness prevails ; his satire is eveijrwhere playful, d^lsate, 
uud clad in smilos; -never or xnaliguaut. 

But this is not. all 1 could uiany passages from 

Shakspero, which show that, if W^anger was ever roused, 
it was, against the abuses of the ijxne ; not mere political 
abuses, but those that had a deeper root and diahdnoured 
human nature. 'Here again the resemblance holds in John 
Paul ; and this is the point in which I said that I would 
notice a bond of affinity between him and Schiller. Both 
were intolerant haters of ignoble things, though placable 
towards the ignoble men. Both yearned, according to then 
different temperaments, for a happier state of things ; 1 
mean for human nature generally, and, in a political sense, 
for Germany. To his latest years, Schiller, when suffering 
under bodily decay and anguish, was an earnest contender 
for whatever promised to elevate human nature, and bore 
emphatic witness against the evils of the time.* John Paul^ 
who sUll lives, is of a gentler nature ; but his aspirations 
tend to the same pomt, though expressed in a milder and 
more hopeM spirit. With all this, however, they give a 
rare lesson on the manner of conducting such a cause ; for 
you will nowhere find that they take any ind^ent liberties, 
of a personal sort, with those princes whose governments 
they tnost abboiTed, Though safe enough from^ their ven- 
geance, they never forgot in their indignation, as patriots 
and as phUosc^he^ the respect due to the rank of others 
or to themselves as scholars, and the favourites of thoit 
country. Some other modem authors of Germany may bo 
great writers, but Frederick Schiller and Jolm Paul Bicliter 
I shall always vjieiy with the feelings due to great men. 

* Goethe %la kil^y {M&rphjlogk^ p, 108, Zmyt&r Acf/) recurred 
to hia o^Te]^<^With.Schl^^^ a wsy which places liinuwlf m 
rather an o^trist 
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ANALECTS FROM BIOUTER . 

TUF, HAPPY UTK OP A PABtBH PB1E8T IN SUEDISN. 

* 

SwEi]f)£N apart, the condition of a parish priest" is in 
iteJolf sufficiently happy ; in Sweden, then, mucli mQ#e W 
There he enjoys summer nnd winter pure and unalloyed hy 
any tedious interruptions. A Swedish sjiring, ^ich W* 
always a late one, is no repetition, in a lower key, of the 
imrshness of winter, but anticipates, and is a prelibatiOn of 
p(Tfeot summer — hideii with blossoms — nuliant with the 
lily and the r()S(‘ : insomneh, that a Swedish 8ummer*niglit 
rejiresents implicitly one half of Italy, and a W'inter night 
one half of the world beside. 

I will begin with winter, and I w^ill suppoKse it to be 
Christmas. The prioht, whom wo shall imagine to be a 
German, and summoned from the southeni climate of Ger- 
many upon presentation to the church of a Swedish hamlet 
lying ill a high polar latitude, rises in clieerfulncss about 
seven o’clock in the moining, and till half-past nine he 
bums his lamp. At nine o’clock tho stars are still shining, 
and the unclouded moon even yet longer. This prolonga- 
tion of star-light into the forenoon is to him delightful, for 
Ue is a German, and lias a sense of something marvellous 
in a starry forenoon. Methinks I behold tho priest and his 
dock moving towards the church with lanterns ; the lights 
dispersed amongst the crowra connect the congregation into 
the appearance of some domestic group or larger household, 
audp-cany the priest back to his childish years during the 
winter season and Christmas matins, when every hand bore 
its candle. Arrived at the pulpit, he dedares to his 
audience the plain tmth, word for word, as it stands in 
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tbc gosi^el ; tin Uit xi^osence of €k>d tdl mtellectiial pretibn- 
fiions u];k>u to be idleDil^, ^ ToaBon ofijaaes to 

bo resKdttable, nor is an jtliiing itMiona^ in the sight of 
God bat a Sincere and upright hearh . » . * . - 

\ Just as he and his flock lue issuing the churdi the 
.bright G^fetmas sun ascends above the horizon, and shoots 
his, beams upon their flkoea. The old men, vho are nume* 
rows in ’i^weden, are all tinged with the colours of youth 
by the r^gy morning lustre ; and the priest, as he looks 
nwjay ftohi them to mother earth lying in the sleep of 
u‘inicr, and to the churchyard, where the flowers and the 
men are^all in their graves together, might secretly exclaim 
with the poet — <<Upon the dead mother, in peace and 
.utter globm, are reposing the dead children. After a time, 
uprises the everlasting sun ; and the mother starts up at 
ihe summons of the heavenly dawn with a resurrection of 
hpr ancient bloozii. And her children 1 Yes : but they 
imist wait awhile,” 

At home he is awaited by a warm study, and a “ long- 
levelled rule” of sunlight upon the book-dad wall 

The afternoon Ue spends delightfully ^ for, having before 
liLoi such perfect flower -stand of pleasures, Jie scarcely 
knows where he should settle. Supposing it to be Christmas 
day, he preaches again ; he preaches on a subjeet which 
calls up images of the beauteous eastern-land, or of eternity. 

this time, twilight and gloom prevailed through the 
church : only a couple of wax-lights upon the altax throw 
wi&drous and mighty shadows through the aisles : the 
angel that hangs down from the roof above the baptismal 
font is awoke into a soleiun life by the shadows and the 
rays, and seeu^ in the act of ascension : through 
the wtndows 1^ or the inepna are beginning to peer ; 
aloft, in tiie is now hM gloom, the^priest 
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id mflomed m^d poBsesscd by the sacred burden of ^lad 
tidings which he is anuouncing : he is lost and insensible 
to all besides ; and from amidst the darkness which sur- 
rounds hios^ he pours down his thunders, with tears and 
agitation, ironing of ftitiire worlds, and of the heaven of 
heavens, and whatsoever else can most powerfully shake 
the heart and the affections. 

Descending from his pulpit in these holy fervours, he 
now, perhaps, takes a walk : it is about four o'clock ; and 
lie walks beneath a sky lit up by the shifting northern 
lights, that to his eye appear but an Aurora striking up- 
wards from the otcnial morning of the south, or as a forest 
composed of saintly thickets, like the fieiy })ushes of Moses, 
that are round the throne of God, 

Thus, if it be the afternoon of Christmas-day ; but, if it 
be any other afternoon, visitors, perhaps, come and bring 
their well-bred, grown-up daughters. Like the fashionable 
world in London, he dines at sunset ; that is to say, like 
the an-fashionable world of London, he dines at two 
o'clock j and he drinks coffee by moonlight ; and the par- 
sonage-house becomes an enchanted palace of pleasure 
gleaming w^th twilight, starlight, and moonlight Or, per- 
haps, lie goes over to the schoolmaster, who is teaching his 
afternoon school : there, by the candle-light, he gathers 
round his knees all the scholars, as if — ^being the children 
of his spii itual children — they must therefore be his own 
grandchildren ; and with delightful words he wins their 
attention, and pours knowledge into their docile hearts. 

All these pleasures failing, he may pace up and down in 
his library, already, by three o’clock, gloomy with twilight, 
bat fitfully enlivened by a glowing fire, and steadily by the 
bright moonlight ; and he needs do no more tihan taste at 
every ttti;p of his walk a little orange mairmaJade — to call 
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up imfi£;es of beautiful Italji and its gardens, and orange 
groves, before all bis five sensesi and, as it were, to the 
verj tip of his tongue. Iiookiiig at iiie moon, he will not 
fail to recollect that the yei^.same silver disc hangs at the 
very same momimt between the branches of the laurels in 
Italy. It will ddight him to consider that the iEotian 
haj^, and the lark, and indeed music of all kinds, and the 
stars, and children, are just the same in hot cUmates and 
in cold. And when the post-boy, that rides in with news 
from Italy, winds his horn through the hamlet, and with a 
few simple notes raises up on the frozen window of his 
study a vision of flowery realms ; and when he plays with 
treasm-erl leaves of roses and of lilies from some departed 
summer, or with plumes of a bird of paradise, the memorial 
of some distanj* friend ; when further, lus heart is moved 
by the magnifleent sounds of Lady -day, Sallad- season, 
Cherry-time, Trinity-Sundays, the rose of June, &c., how 
can he &il to forget that he is in Sweden by the time tluit 
his lamp is brought in ; and then, indeed, he will be some- 
what disconcerted to recognise his study in what had now 
shaped itself to his fan<^ as a room in some foreign laud. 
However, if he would pursue this airy creatioi^ he need 
but light at his lamp a wax-candle end, to gain a glimpse 
through the whole evening into that world of fashion and 
splendour, from which be purchased the said wax-oandle 
end. For I should suppose, that at the court of Stock- 
holm, as dsewherc^ there must be candle-ends to be bought 
of the state-footmen. 

But now, after the lapse of half-a-year, all at once there 
strikes upon his heart something more beautiful than Italy, 
where the sun sets so much earlier in summer-time than it 
does at hamlet : and what is It is the 

longest day, Wiih the ikh frekbt it carries in its bosom, 
xiii. — 
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and leading tho hand the early dawn blushing with rosy 
lights and melodioas with the carolling of larks at one 
iidook. in the looming. Before two^ that is, at suniise, the 
elegant party that we mentioned last winter arrive in gay 
clothing at the pataonage ; for they are bound on a little 
exeursion of ple&ure in company with the priest. At two 
o’clock they are in motion ; at which time all the dowers 
are glitteiingi and the forests are gleaming with the mighty 
light The wiirm sun threatens them with no storm nor 
thunder showers i for both are rare in Swedem The priest, 
in common with the rest of the company, is attired in the 
costume of Sweden ; he wears his short jacket with a 
broad scaif, his short cloak above that, his round hat witli 
floating plumes, and shoes tied with bright ribbons ; like 
the rest of the men, he resembles a Spanish knight, or a 
Proven9fd, or other man of the south; more especially 
w’hen he and his gay company are seen flying through the 
lofty foliage luxuriant with blossom, that within so short a 
period of weeks !ias shot forth from the garden plots and 
the naked boughs. 

That a longest day like this, l)earing such a comiicopia 
of sunshiiiiB, of cloudless ether, of buds and bells, of blos- 
soms and of leisure, should pass away more rapidly than 
the shm-test— is not difficult to suppose. As early as eight 
o'clock in the evening the party breaks up ; the sun is now 
burning more gently over the half-closed sleepy flowers; 
about nine he has mitigated his rays, aM is bebeld bathing 
as it were naked in the blue deptiis of heaven ; about ten, 
at which hour the company reosetemble at the parsonage, 
the priest is deeply moved, for throi^oi^ the hamlet, 
tiiougb the tepid sun, now sunk to Ibe hbrison, is still 
shedding a sullen glow upon the odtiages and the window- 
{lanes^ eveiythiug reposes in profo^mdest silence and sleep ? 
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the bh'ds oven are all slumbering in the golden suinnuts of 
tlte woods ; and at last, the solitaiy sun hh^f sets, like a 
moon, amidst the uniTmal quiet of naibiixa ; f<> out priest, 
walking in his roinaiitie it seems m fimngfa rosy- 
coloured realms, were laid open^ in whi<di iMii^ spirits 
range ; and he would acoroely feel an ^otum Of wonder, 
if, in this hour of golden vision, his hrotiier, who ran away 
in childhood, should suddenly present him^f as one alight- 
ing from Bomoldooming heaven of enchantment. 

The priest will not allow his company to depart : he 
detains them in the parsonage garden, where, says he, every 
one that chooses may slumber away in beautiful bowers the 
brief, wann hours until the reappearance of the sun. This 
proposal is generally adopted, and the garden is occupied : 
many a lovely pair are making believe to sleep, but, in fact, 
are holding each other by the band. The happy .priest 
walks up and down through the parterres. Coolness comes, 
aud a few stars. His night-violets and gilly-dowers open 
and breathe out their powerful odours. To the north, from 
the eternal morning of the pole, exhales as it were a golden 
dawn. The priest thinks of the village of his childhood 
far away in Germany j he thinks of the life of^man, his 
hopes, and his aspirations ; and he is calm and at peace 
with himself. Then all at once starts up the morning atm 
in his freshness. there are in the garden who would 

fain confound it with the evening sun, and close their eyes 
again ; but the larks betoy all, and awaken eveiy deeper 
from bower to bower.^ 

Then ag^ begin pleasure and morning in their pomp of 
radiance ; end almost 1 could persuade myself to delineate 
the course of though it differs from its pxu^ 

deoessor ^x4ir nmeb as the leaf of a rose-bud. 
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DRSAH UPON THE I7NIVERSE. 

I nAi> hem readixig an exceUent difiaertation of Kiiiger's 
upoa the obi tuI^ error whioh Tegards the apace from one 
earth and mm to another as empty. Our aun, together with 
all its planets^ fUls only the 31,419,460,000,000,000th 
part of the whole space between itself and the next solar 
body. Gracious Heavens ! thought I, in what an unfathom- 
able abyss of emptiness were this universe swallowed uj» 
ujid lost, if all were void and utter vacuity except the few 
shining points of dust which we call a planetary system ! 
To conceive of our earthly ocean as the abode of death and 
essentially Incapable of life, and of its populous islands as 
being no greater than snaihshells, would be a far less error 
in proportion to the compass of our planet than that which 
attributes emptiness to tbe great mundane spaces ; and the 
error would be far less if the marine animals were to ascribe 
life and fhlness exclusively to the sea, and to regard the 
atmospheric ocean above them as empty and untenonted 
According to Herschel, the most remote of the galaxies 
which the telescope discovers, lie at such a distance from 
us, that their light, which reaches us at this day, must have 
set out on its journey two millions of years ago ; and thus 
by optical laws it is possible that whole squadrons of the 
starry hosts may be now reaching us with their beams, 
which have themselves perished ages ago. Upon this scale 
of computation for the dimensioiifl of the world, what 
h^hts and depths and breadths must there be in this uni- 
verse — ^in comparison of which the positive universe would 
he itself a nihility, were it mfossed, pierced, and belted 
albq^ by so illimitable a wilderness of hothiRgi But is it 
possible that any man can for a moment cmrlobk those vast 
forees which must pervade these imaginidy deserts with 
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eternal surges of flux and reflux, to make tlie very paths to 
those distant starry coasts ToyageaUe to our ^est Oau 
you lock up in a JStm or in its pknets t^ ro<^^ forces 
of attraction 9 Does not the %ht stre^, through the im- 
measurable spaces JMween oi^r eartii and the nebula which 
is furthest remOT^ from us I And in this stream of light 
.there is as ample an existence of the positive^ and as much 
a home for the abode of a spiritual world, as there is a 
dwelling-place for thy own spirit in the substance of the 
brain. To these and similar reflections succeeded the fol* 
lowing dream 

Methought my body sank down in ruins, and my inner 
form stepped out apparelled in light ; and by my side there 
stood another form which resembled my own, except that 
it did not shine like mine, but lightened unceasingly. Two 
thoughts,’' said the form, ** are the wings with which I move : 
the thought of and the thought of There. And, be^ 
hold ! I am yonder,” — pointing to a distant world. Come, 
then, and wait on me with thy thoughts and with thy flight, 
that I may show to thee the universe under a veil” And 
I flew along with the Fornu In a moment our earth fell 
back, behind our consuming flight, into an abyss af distance; 
a faint gleam only was reflected from the summijs of the 
Oordillerasi and a few moments more reduced the son to il 
little star ; and soon there remained nothing visible of our 
system except a comet which was travelling from our sun 
wnth angelic speed in the direction of Sirius. Our flight 
now carried us so rapidly through the flocks of solar bodies 
— flocks past counting, unlesrto thdr heavenly Shepherd — 
that soarceljrcotdid they expand themselves before us into 
the miig|^d|k^^ moo&s^ beCm they sank behind us into 
pale Uelr^ ; and tbefr plauatary earths could not 
iheiiiiailve& for a moment |o tlm transcendent rapidilg' 
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of OUT course. At length Sirius and all the brotherhood of 
our cctostdOatiouB and the galaxy of our heavens stood far 
bdow our feet as a little nebula amongst' other yet more 
distant nebulm. Tims we flew on through the starry wil* 
demesses: one heaven after another unfhrled its iminea* 
Buxable baimers before us^ and then tolled up behind us . 
galaxy behind galaxy towered up into solemn altitudes be- 
fore which the spirit sliiulderi'd ; and they stood in long 
array through which the Infinite Being might pass in pro - 
gress. Sometimes the Form that lightened would outfly 
my weary thoughts ; and then it would be seen far off be. 
fore me like a coruscation amongst the stars — ^till suddenly 
I thought again to myself the thought of and then 

I was at its side. But, as we were thus swallowed up by 
one abyss of stars after another, and the heavens above our 
eyes were not emptier, neither were the heavens below 
them fhller ; and as suns without intermission fell into the 
solar ocean like water^spouts of a storm which fall into the 
ocean of waters ; then at length the human heart within 
mo was overburdened and weary, and yearned after some 
narrow cell or quiet oratory in this metropolitan cathedral 
of the universe. And 1 said to the Fonn at my side^ Oh, 
Spirit ! has then this universe no end I’* And the Form 
answered and said, Lo ! it has no beginning.’* 

Suddenly, however, the heavens above us appearea to be 
emptied, and not a star was seen to twinkle in the mighty 
abyss ; no gleam of light to break the unity of the infinite 
darkness. . The starry hosts behind us had all contracted 
into an obscure nebula : and at length that also had 
vatuahed. And I thought to myself, At last the universe 
has ended and 1 trembled at the thought of the illimit- 
able dungeon of pure, pure dmrkness- which here began to 
imprison the ciaation: I sl^uddered at the dead soa of 
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nothing, in whose nufathomable sone of blackness the jewel 
of the lettering luuYexne seemed to be set and buried for 
ewer; and through the night in which we moved 1 saw the 
Form which still lightened as before^ but left all around it 
nnilluminateiL then the Form said to me in my anguish 
— ** Oh 1 creature of little fidth 1 Loede up I the most 
ancient light is ooming i** 1 looked j and in a moment 
came a twilight — ^in the twinkling of an eye a galaxy^ 
and then with a choral bnsst rushed in all the company of 
stars. For centuries grey with age, for millennia hoary 
with antiquity, had the starry light been on its road to us ; 
and at length out of heights inaccessible to thought it had 
reached us. Now then, as through some renovated century, * 
wo dew through new cycles of heavens. At length again 
came a starless interval ; and far longer it endured, befoi-o 
the beams of a starry host again had reached us. 

As we thus advanced fur ever through an interchange of 
nights and solar heavens, and as the interval grew still 
longer and longer before the last heaven we liad quitted 
contracted to a point, and as once we issued suddenly from 
the middle of tUokest night into on Aurora Borealis, the 
herald of an expiring world, and we found thiipughout this 
cycle of solar cisterns that a day of judgment had indeed 
arrived; the suns had sickened, and the pt&ets 'were 
heaving — ^rockiug, yawning in convulsions, the snbtcrrane* 
ons wateis of the great deeps were breaking up, and light- 
nings that were ten diametero of a world in length ran 
along — ^from east to west — from Zenith to Nadir ; and 
here and tibiere, where a sun should have been, we saw in- 
stead through the misty vapour a gloomy, ashy, leaden 
ooipse ^ a Aoli^ body, that sucked in flames from the 
perishing but gave mst neither light nor heat j 

and as I saw, tlUNmgli a vista which had no end, mountaiii 
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J /(*ecbig above mountaiu, and piled up with what seemed 
ttering enow from the conflict of solar and planetary 
dios ; thte spirit bent under the load of the universe^ 
and I said to Idie Form, << Best, rest ; and lead mo no 
farther i I am too solitaiy in the (neotion itself ; and in its 
deserts yet more so : the ihll world is great, but the empty 
world is greater; and with the universe increase its 
Zaarahs/’ 

Then the Form touched me li^ the flowing of a breath, 
and spoke more gently than before^; — “In the presence oi 
Clod there is no emptiness : above, below, between, and 
xouiid about the stars, in the darkness and in the light, 
dwelleth the true and very Universe, the sum and fountain 
of all that is. But thy spirit can bear only earthly images 
of the unearthly ; now then I deanse thy sight With 
euphrasy ; look forth, and behold the images.^^ Immedi- 
ately my eyes were opened ; and I looked, and I saw as it 
were an interminable sea of light — sea immeasurable, sea 
unfathomable, sea without a shore. All spaces between all 
heavens were filled with happiest light ; and there was a 
thundering of floods : and there were seas above the seas, 
and seas bclpw the seas : and I saw all the trackless regions 
that wc had voyaged over ; and my eye comprehended the 
farthest and the nearest : and darkness had become light, 
and the light darkness : for the deserts and wastes of the 
creation were now filled with llie sea of light, and in this 
sea the suns floated like ash-grey blossoms, and the planets 
like black grains of seed. Then my heart comprehended 
that Immortality dwelled in the spaces between the worlds, 
and 4<^th only amongst the worlds. Upon all the suns 
thm ti^ed upi^ht shadows ih the of men : but 
thejr gldr^ they quitted 'thiSito periifliable 

worlds, and when they sank into ihre sea of light : and the 
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mnrky planets, I perceived, were tot eradlos for the in- 
f int i^rits of the tuuretee of light In Zeiumha of 
the creation I sawwi heard-*^! fblt^4-#^e 
echoing — ^the breathing of life and (an^ativa power. The 
suns were but as s^niung-<whedl^ the jplanets no more th^ 
weavers' shuttles, in relation to the infinite web whi^^^^ 
poses the veil of Isit which veil is hung over the whole 
creation, and lengthens as any finite being attempts to raise 
it And in sight of this immeasurability of life, no sad* 
ness could endiire ; but dnly joy that knew no limit, and 
happy prayers. 

But in the midst of this great vision of the XJniverte the 
Form that lightened eternally had become invisible, or had 
vanished to its homo in the unseen world of spiriits : I was 
left alone in the centre of a universe of life, and I yearned 
after some sympathising being. Suddenly fironi the starry 
deeps there came floating through the ocean of light a 
planetary body ,* and upon it there stood a woman whose 
face was as the face of a M^onna ; and by her side there 
stood a child, whose countenance varied not, neither was 
it magnified as he drew nearer. This child was a king, for 
1 saw that he had a crown upon his head ; but the crown 
was a crown of thoma Then also I perceived that the 
planetary body was our unhappy earth ; and, as i^c earth 


* On this antique mode of syrnholizing the mysterious Nature which 
id at the heart of all things and oonnects all things into one whole, 
possibly the reader may &el not unwilling to concur with Kant's re- 
mark at page 197 of his OrUik der Urtheihhrafi: ** Perhaps in all 
human oompolBition them is ,no passage of greater snhlimity, nor 
amongst all subltnm thoughts any wh]^h has hoen more anblimely 
expressed^ whi^ oec^ in the inscrij^on upon the tem^e 

of Isis (the. ^ Jam wAatsower 

has Ae/amtkeveU whiek w over my 

^lOKw, tio nwr0Mlf^ 
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drew near, tliid child who had come forth ftom the starry 
deeps to comfort me threw upon me a look of gentlest pity 
and of unutterable love^ so that in my heart I had a 
sudden rapture of joy such as passes all understanding, 
and t awoke in the tumult of my happiness. 

I awoke : but my happiness survived my dremn ; and I 
exdaimed — Oh ! how beautiAil is d^th, seeing that we 
die in a world of life and of creation without end ! and I 
blessed God for my life upon earth, but much more for the 
life in those unseen depths of the universe which are 
emptied of all but the Supreme Reality, and where no 
eai-thly life nor perishable hope can enter. 

COIkAPLAINT OF THE BIKD IN A DARKENED CAGE. 

« Ah ! ** said the imprisoned bird, “ how unhappy wew 
1 in my eternal night, but for those melodious tones which 
sometimes make their way to mo like beams of light from 
afar, and cheer my gloomy day. But I wiH myself repeat 
these heavenly melodies like ah echo, until I have stamped 
them in my heaii : ; and then 1 shall be able to bring com- 
fort to myself in my darkness!” Thus spoke the little 
warbler, and soon had learned the sweet airs that were sung 
to it with voice and instrument. That done, the curtain 
was raised ; for the darkness had been purposely contrived 
to assist in its instruction. 0 man 1 how often dost thou 
complain of overshadowing grief and of darkness resting 
upon thy days I And ytt what cause for complaint, unless 
indeed thou hast failed to learn wisdom from suffering i 
For is not the whole sum of human life a veiling and an 
obscu^i^ of the immortal spirit of man f Then firsts when 
the fbshly curtain Ms away, may it ffias upwfords into a 
region of hapiner melodies l < 
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ojs ms vxATa of Totmo caiLDBiiar. 

£|ihemera aE at mmseti and m iiuiect of this clads 
has ever sports in the beazus of the monung san.^ Hup* 
pier are ye, Uttle hmnaa ephemera t Ye pligred ooly in 
tJie asceztdiDg beams, and in the early dawn, and in the 
eastern light ; ye drank only of the prelibatiOns fA life ; 
hovered foi: a little space over a world of freshness and of 
blossoms; and fell asleep in innocence before yet the morn- 
ing dew was exhaled 1 

THE FBOPHETIO BEW-DHOPS. 

A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was com* 
plaining on a hot morning that the poor dew-dropi^ had 
been too hastily snatched away, and not allowed to glitter 
on the flowers like other happier dew-drops t that live the 
whole night through, and sparkle in the moonlight and 
through the morning onwards to noon-day. << The sun,’* 
said the child, has chased them away with his heat, oi 
swallowed them in his wrath.” Soon after came rain and 
a rainbow ; whereupon his father pointed upwards : « See,” 
said he, there stand thy dew-drops gloriously re-set — a 
glittering jewellery — ^in the heavens ; and th| clownish 
foot tram|des on them no more. By thic^ my child, thoc 
art taught 'that what withers upon earth blooms again in 
heaven.” Thus the &ther spok^ and knew not that ho 
spoke prefiguring words : for soon after the delicate child, 


* Some class sphemeral insects are bom about five o'clock in 
the afeetnooD, anid &e liefbre midnight, sapposing them to live to 

t J£ immedmtebr upon the sun-rising, mhi 

and afternoon f hht^ if H stays and gliders for a 

long time a^ sunr^, the day coodnoiw fair. 
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with the tnoming brigbtnera of hiB early wisdom, was ex- 
haled, like a dew-drop^ into heaven. 

ON DBATR. 

We should all think of death as a Iw hideons object, if 
it simply imtenanted our bodies of a spirit, without corrupt- 
ing them ; secondly, if the grief which we experience at the 
s]M?ctacle of our friends* graves were not by some confusion 
of the mind blended with the image of our own ; thirdly, 
if we had not in this life seated ourselves in a warm domes- 
tic nest, which we are unwilling to quit for the cold blue 
regions of the unfathomable heavens ; finally, if death were 
denied to us. Once in dreams I saw a human being of 
hcaypnly intellectual faculties, and his aspirations were 
heavenly ; but he was chained (methought) eternally to the 
earth. The immortal old man had five great wounds in 
his happiness — ^five worms that gnawed for ever at his 
heart : he was unLappy in spring-time, because that is a 
season of hope, and rich with phantoms of far happier 
days than any which this aceldama of earth can realize. 
He was unhappy at the sound of music, which dilates the 
heart of man into its whole capacity for the infinite, and he 
cried aloud — “ Away, away ! Thou speakest of things 
which throughout my endless life I have found not, and 
[fiudl not find ! ” Ho was unhappy at the remembraitce of 
earthly affections and dissevered hearts ; for love is a plant 
which may bud in this lil'e, but it must flourish in another. 
He was unhappy under the glorious spectacle of the starry 
host, end ejaculated for over in his heart — So then, 1 am 
parted tem you to all eternity by ah im|)^h^ abyss : 
the great rtifiyerBe of suns is above, about 

me t but X am chained to a little ball of duet and ashes.” 
He aias unhappy before the great ideas hf Vlitae, of 
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Truth, and of God ; because he knew how feeble are the 
approximations to'^them ^hieh a sou of oartli can make. 
But this was a dream : God be thanked, that in reality 
there is no such oraving and asking eye directed upwards 
to heaven, to which death will not one day bring an 
answer ! 

IHAGINATIOW WNTAMKD BY THE CQABaSB BBAXJTtES 
OP UFJS. 

Happy is every actor in the guilty dram of life, to 
whom the higher illusion within supplies or conceals the 
external illusion ; to w^hom, in the tumult of his part and 
its intellectual interest, the bungling landscapes of tne 
stage have the bloom and reality of nature, and whom 
the loud parting and shocking of the scenes disturb not in 
his dream ! 


BA^mCAL KOTIOE OF BEVlEWimS. 

In Suabia^ in Saxony, in Pomei-ania, arc tfjwns in which 
are stationed a strange sort of officers — valuers of author’s 
flesh, something like our old market-lookers in this town.* 
They are commonly called tasters (or Profgustatores) because 
they eat a mouthful of ovety book b6forehan(f, and tell the 
people whether its flavour be good. We autbon^ in spite, 
call them reviewers : but I believe an action of defamation 
would lie against ns for such bad words. The tasters 
write no books themsdves; consequently they have the 
more time to look over and tax those of other people. Or, if 
they do sometimes write books, they are bad ones : which 

♦ s provinoiiil term (I know not whetliot wd 

ia Lonilba) effictiitwho exsibine the quality of the pm* 

tddeiuexpofedjbrflude. By ^ tom 1 suppoBO J<ihn Paid te mean 
Ikijn^th, place of Uu residen 
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a;:rain is very advantageous to them ; for who cam under- 
stand the theory of badness in other pe^le’s books so voli 
as those who have learned it by practice in thdr own ? 
They are reputed the guardians of literature and the literati 
for the same reason that St. Nepomuk is the patron saint of 
bridges and of all who pass over them — ^viz*, because he 
himself once lost his life from a bridge. 

FKMALB TONQinSS. 

Hippel, the author of the book Upon Marriage/* says 
— “ A woman, that does not talk, must be a stupid 
woman.** But Hippel is an author whose opinions it is 
more safe to admiro than to adopt. The most intelligent 
women are often silent amongst women; and again the 
most stupid and the most silent are often neither one nor 
the other except amongst men. In general the current 
I'emark upon men is valid also with rei^ect to vromen — 
that those for the most part are the greatest thinkers who 
are the least talkers ; as frogs cease to croak when is 
brought to the water edge. However, in fact, the dispro- 
portionate talking of women arises out of the sedentariness 
of their labours : sedentaiy artisans, as tailars, shoemakers, 
weavers, have this habit as well as hypochondriacal ten- 
dencies in common with women. Apes do not talk, as 
savages say, that tliey may not be set to work; but 
women often talk double their share — even hecame they 
work. 

FOKGXVEKnSS. 

ITothing is more moving to man than tiie spectacle of 
reconciliation:: our weaknesses are thus ihdemnided and 
are — ^being the price we pay for &e hour 

of foi^yhiiess ; and the archangel, who hais never felt 
anger, has renaon to emy the man who sdbdues it. When 
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thau man* vrho lias ploi'ccd tliy heart, 

stands to ihee iu the relation of the sea-'a^onn tliat per- 
forates the shdl of the mussel, irhich straightway closets 
the wound with a pearl. 

The graTSB of the heat of men, of the nohlesi martyrs, 
are, like the graree of the Herrahuters (the ICoraTian 
Brethren)^ level and undistinipiishahle from the uuirersal 
earth : and/ if the earth could give up her secrets, our 
whole globe wotdd appear a Westminster Abbey laid flat. 
Ah ! what a multitude of tears, what myriads of bloody 
drops have been shed in secrecy about the three comer 
tieea of earth — ^the tree of life, the tiec of knowledge, and 
the tree of freedom — died, but never reckoned 1 It is 
only great periods of calamity' that reveal to us our great 
men, as comets are revealed by total eclipses of the sun. 
Not merely upon the field of battle, but also upon the 
consecrated soil of virtue, and upon the dassic ground of 
truth, thousands of nameless heroes must fall and struggle 
to build up the footstool from which history surveys the 
one hero, whose name is embalmed, bleeding — conquering 
— and rei^endent. The grandest of heioic deeds are those 
which are performed within four walls and in domestic 
privacy. And, because history records only th6> self-sacri- 
fices of the male sex, and because she dips her pen only 
in blood, therefore is it that in the ^es of the unseen 
spirit of the world our annals appear doubtless &r more 
beautiful and noble than in our own. 

THE GHAWmBStm OF MAK IN HJS IJTTinN£S«. 

Man upon ihia esrib would be vanily and hollowness 
dust and aaili^s wapour and a babble were it not that he 
felt himsdf to he so. That it & possible for him to 
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harbour such a feeling , — thUj by implying a cumpaiison of 
kimidf vitb something higher in himselfi thk is it which 
malc68 him the immortal creature that he is. 

NIGHT. 

The is every day overspread with the veil of night 
for the same reason as the cages of birds are darkened — 
viz., that we may the more readily apprehend the higher 
harmonies of thought in the hush and quiet of darkness. 
Thoughts, which day turns into smoke and mist, stand 
about us in the night as lights and flames : even as the 
column wliich fluctuates above the ci'ater of Vesuvius, in 
the daytime appears a pillar of doud, but by night a pillar 
of fire. 

THE STABS. 

Iiook up, and behold the eternal fields of light that lie 
round about the throne of God. Had no star ever appeared 
in the heavens, to man there would have been no heavens ; 
and he would have hud himself down to his last sleep, in a 
spirit of anguish, as upon a gloomy earth vaulted over by 
a material arch — solid and impervious. 

‘ MABTYBDOM. 

To die for truth — is not to die for one’s country, but to 
die for the world. Truth, like the Vmm dt Medici^ will 
pass down in thirty fragments to posterity : but posterity 
will collect and recompose them into a goddess, llien 
also thy templ^.O eternal Truth! that now stands half 
bdow the earth, made hoUow by the sepulchres of its 
witnessea, will raise itself in the imgesty of its pro- 
and. will stand in monumental granito; and 
eveqTil^li^ on which it rest% wilt ^ed in the grave of 
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OR RBlRNpa. 

Why is it that fhe most feireiit lore beeches moro 
feirent by briicKf intttrr^ptio^ a^d laoomsilialSon f fmd why 
most a 8tor09 ^tate our afToctioiis before they eaa raise 
the hi^estraittWv of pe ^ 7 Ah I for tide reasem it is:— 
because aU paadous feel thdr oljoct to be as eternal as 
themselves^ and ho love can admit the fediog that the 
beloved object should die. And under this feeling of ixnper- 
isbableness it is that we hard fields of ice shock together 
so harshly, whilst all the while under the sunbe^ims of a 
little space of seventy years we are rapidly dissolving. 

DBRAMING. 

But for dreamsy that lay mosaic worlds tessolated with 
flowers and jewels before the blind sleeper, and surround 
the recumbent living with the figures of the dead in the 
upight attitude of lifoi the time would be too long before 
we are flowed to r^oin our brothers, parents, friends : 
eveiy year we should become more and more painfully 
sensible of the desolation made around us by death, if 
sleep— the ante-chambor of tho grave — ^were ngt hung by 
dreams with the busts of those who live in the other 
world. 


trw:o j>ivi8i0JN3 of fhilosophic mtnds. 

Thcfre are two veiy different classes of philosophical 
heads, whidi^ since Kant has introduced into philosophy 
the idea of poutive and negative quantities, 1 sliall willingly 
classify by meaus^of that distinction. The posUive intellect 
is, like the p(^> in ^xjunetion with the outer world, the 
fether of an^ iSke tte poet also, holds up 

a tramfotioing ndmf in whicb the. autapgled and distorted 

xiii. — K V ■ 
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laembem as they are seen in our actual experience enter 
into new ecmibinations which compose a fair and luminous 
world : the hypothesis of Idealism {i.s. the Blcht^an sys- 
tern), the Monads and the Pre-established Harmony of 
Jjcibnits-rsnd Spinosism ate all Hrtbs of a genial moment^ 
find not the wooden carving of logical toil. Such men 
therefore as Leibnitz, Plato, Herder, &c., I call positive 
intellects; because they seek and yield the po^tive ; and 
because their inner world, haying raised itself higher out 
of the water than in others, thereby overlooks a larger 
prospect of island and continents. A negative bead, on 
the other hand, discovers by its acuteness — not any posi- 
tive truths but the negative (i.e. the errors) of other people. 
Such an intellect, as for example Bayle, one of the greatest 
of that class — ^appraises the funds of others, rather than 
brings any fresb funds of his own. In lieu of the obscure 
ideas which he finds he gives us clear ones : but in this 
there is no positive accession to our knowledge ; for all that 
the dear idea contains in development, exists already by 
implication in tho obscure idea. Negative intellects of 
every age are unanimous in their abhoirence of everything 
positive. Impulse, feeling, instinct — everything in short 
which is incomprehensible, they can endure just once — 
that is, at the summit of their chain of arguments as a sort 
of hook on which they may hang them, but never after- 
wards. 


DIGNITY OP MAN IN j&JSLP-BAOItmCE. 

5Cha^ for which man offers up iiis blood or his property, 
miist bjS more valuable than th^. A good man does not 
fight ^th half the coumge for hb own Iffe that ne shows 
in tie protection of anotherV , The mother, who will 
hfjmrd nothing for herself, will hazard all in defence of her 
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child : in shorty only for the nobility within ns, only tbr 
virtue^ will znan open his vdns and offer np his spirit : but 
tliis nobility, flus virtue, presents different phases : with 
the Christian martyr it is faith; with the savage it is 
honour ; with the republican it is liberty. 



CONVERSATION. 


Amonost tho arts connected with the clegmcm of social 
Kfe, in a degree which nobody denies, is the art of conver- 
sation j but in a degree which alnost everybody denies, if 
one may judge by their neglect of its simplest ndes, this 
same art is not less connected with the u$ei of social life. 
Keither the luxury of conversation, nor the possible benefit 
of convorsatiou, is to be found under that rude administra- 
tion of it which generally prevails. Without au art, with- 
out some siinpju system of rules, gathered from experience 
of such contingencies as arc most likely to miidead the 
practice, when left to its own guithmee, no act of man nor 
effort accomplishes its purposes in perfection. The saga- 
cious Greek would nut so much as drink a glass of wine 
amongst a few friends without a systematic art to guide 
him, and a regular form of polity to control him, which art 
and which polity (begging Plato’s pardon) wpre better than 
any of more ambitious aim in his Bopublie. Every 
posiim had its set of rules, and rigorous th^ were j had 
its own symposiarch to govern it, and a tyrant he was. 
Elected democratically, he became, when once installed, an 
autocrat not less despotic than the Sing of Persia. Pur- 
poses stiU more slight and fugitive h^ve been organized into 
arts. Taking soup gracefuUyi under the diffleuliies opposed 
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to it by a diniuMr cbm at that time fasbionablei iRn^mted 
into an ait abont farty4veyeais ago bjr a who 

lectured uppjjf it to l^ea in I^ondon ; ^d most bril. « 
liant duclieBe of Jj^hat d^ of Devonshire, 

was among^ hia best ' S^ttiaigi if the reader will 

pardon the mention of 00 gross a ihot^ wmt shown to be a 
very difficult ar<^ and publidy preleoted upmi about the 
same time, in the same great' capital The professors in 
this faculty were the hackney'<K:||bchm : the pupils were 
gentlemen^ who paid a guinea each for three lessons ; the 
chief problem in this system^of hydraulics being to throw 
the salivating column in a parabolic curve from, thie centre 
of Parliament Street, wtiln driving four-in-hand, to the foot 
pavements, right and leffc, so as to alarm the consciences of 
guilty peripatetics on either side. The ultimate problem, 
which closed the mmculum of stiidy, was held to lie in 
spitting round a comer ; when that was mastered, the pupil 
was entitled to his doctor’s degree. Endless are the pur- 
poses of man, merely festal or merely comic, and aiming but 
at the momentary life of a cloud, which have earned for 
themselves the distinction and apparatus of a separate art. 
Yet for oonveiBation, the great paramount purpose of social 
meetings, no art exists or has been attempted. 

That seems str^ge, but is not really so. A limited 
process sutanits readily to the limits of a tcchi^tal system ; 
but a process so unlimited as the interchange of thought, 
seems to rcgect them. And even, if an art of conversation 
were less unUmited, the means of carrying such an art into 
practical effect amoi)t|;8t so vast a variety of nunda, seems 
wanting.' Yet again, perhaps, after all, this may rest on a 
mistake . W^t we begin by misjudging, is the particular 
phatis of btings it under the control of 

art and disdl^liu^^^ Ih is to the intetleet 
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that eoiiTersation ever has been improved or wiU bo im- 
proved pdmarily, but in its relation to manners. Has a 
man ever nlixed with what in techidcal phrase is called 
good company/* meaning company in the highest degree 
polished, company which (being^!^ ^ being aristocratic as 
respects its composition) is aristcjcratio as respects the stan- 
dard of its manners and usages t If he really to, and 
does not deceive himself from vanity or from pure inac- 
quaintance with the world, in that case he mu^ have 
remarked the large effect impressed upon tho grace and 
upon the freedom of conversation by a few simple instincts 
of real good breeding. Good breeding — ^what is it ? There 
is no need iti this place to answer that question comprehen- 
sively ] it is sufficient to say that it is made up chiefly of 
negative elements ; that it shows itself for less in what it 
prescribes than in wha\; it forbids.. Now, even under this 
limitation of the idea, the truth is-*— that more will be done 
for the benefit of conversation by the simple magic of good 
manners (that is, chiefly by a system of forbearances), ap- 
plied to the besetting vices of social intercourse, than ever 
vm or can be done by all varieties of intellectual power 
asi^mbled ppon thf3 same arena Intellectual graces of the 
highest order may perish and confound each other when 
exercised in a spirit of ill-temper, or under « the license of 
bad manners ; whereas, very humble powers, when allowed 
to expand themselves colloquially in that genial freedom 
which is possible only under the most absolute confidence 
in the self-restraint of your collocutors, accomplish their 
purpose to a cei-tainty, if it be the ordinal^ purpose of 
liberal amusement, and have a chance of accomplishing it^ 
even when this purpose is the mere ambitious one of oom- 
monleatij^ knowler^ or exchaui^ new wiews upon 
truth. / 
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« 

In my own. eaa^fy Hving been formed by nature 
too exclusively imd mortidly for soUtaijr thittldn& I ob- 
served nothi]^» baye ^lefidity % saw 

notbing. it is a of /no ve^ tw^inmon mEperi- 
ence — Qaii wbHst the ^ never jbecame medi- 

tators, the mm meditatmna, on the other ^d, may finely 
ripen into (jqso observers. Strength of thinking, through 
long years,, upon innumerable themeSi will have , tlie effect 
of disclosing a vast variety of questions, to which it soon 
becomes apparent that answers are lurking up and dowm 
the whole field of daily experience ; and thus an external 
experience which was slighted In youth, because it was a 
dark cipher that could be read into no meaning, a key that 
answered to no lock, gradually becomes interesting as it is 
found to yield one solution after another to problems that 
have independently matured in the mind. Thus, for inx 
stance, upon the special functions of conversation, upon its 
powers, its la^*s, its ordinaty diseases, and their appropriate 
remedies, in youth 1 never bestowed a thought or a care. 
I viewed it, not as one amongst the gay ornamental arts 
of the intellect, but as one amongst the dull necessities of 
business. Loving solitude too much, I understood the 
capacities of colloquial intercourse too little. And thus it 
is, though not for reason, that most people estimate the 
intellectual relations of conversation. Let thdse, however, 
be what thef^may, one thing seemed undeniable — thatj this 
world talked a great deal too much. It would be better 
for all patties, ;if nine in every ten of the winged word^, 
fiying about , m. this world (Homeris epea pteroenta). had 
their featbem .clipped amongst men,' or even amongst womem ' 
who have.a ligl^t to a larger allowance of worda Yet, an 
it was»qtdto.out.f^.^y ,pow^ to persuade the world into 
any suc^ it seemed equaJfy out of 
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the my duties to nourish any moral iuudety in that 
direetioiu To talk seemed to me at that time in the saxAe 
categoly ^as ^ jHeep^j not on accomplisluAeiit, but a base 
physicd ihftrm As a morali^ I teally was culpably 
weless upon the whole subject , I cored as Utile what 
absurdities men practised in their yast tennis-cooits olT con- 
versation, where the ball is flying backwards and^ forwarm* 
to no puTfiose for ever, as what tricks iEnglishmeh might 
play with their monstrous national debt. Yet at length 
what I disregaided on any principle of moial usefulness, 1* 
came to moke an object of the profoundest interest on 
principles of art Betting, in like manner, and vtagerlng 
which apparently had no moral value, and for that reason 
had been always slighted as inconsiderable arts (though, by 
the way, they always had one valuable use, vie., that of 
evading quarrds, since a bet siunmarily intercepts an alter- 
cation), rose suddenly into a philosophic rank, when suc- 
cessively, Huygens, the BemouUis, and Do Moivre, were 
led by the suggestion of these trivial practices amongst men, 
to throw the light of a high mathematical analysis upon 
the whole doctrine of Chances. Lord Ikicon had been 
led to remark the capacities of conversation as an organ 
for sharpening one particular mode of intellectual power. 
Circumstances, on the other hand, led me into remarking 
the special capacities of conversation, os an organ for 
absolutely creating another mode of power.^ Let a man 
have read, thought, studied, as much as ho may, rarely wiU 
he reach his possible advantages as a ready man, unless he 
has exercised his poweis much in conversation — ^that, I 
think, was Lord Bacon’s idea. Now, this wise and useftil 
remark poiuts in a direction not ql^ective, but subjective ; 
that is, it does not promise any absolute extension to truth 
itself, but only some greater facilities to tl^e man who ex* 
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pounds or diffuses the truth* Ncthi^^ will be doue for truth 
objectiTely thet would not at any rate l*e done ; but subjec- 
tively it will be dene with morefiuexuQr; and at less cost of 
exertion, to the do^. On the eontwy, my growing 
reveries on the latent powers of oonviwsation (which| though 
a thing that then 1 hated, yet challenged at times unavoid- 
ably my attention) pointed to on absolute birth of new insight 
into the truth its^, as inseparable from the finer and more 
scientific exereise of the talking art It would not be the 
brilliancy, the ease, or the adroitness of the expounder that 
would benefit, but the absolute interests of the thing ex- 
pounded. A feeling dawned on mo of a secret magic 
lurking in the peculiar life, velocities, and contagious 
ardoipr of conversation, quite separate from any which 
belonged to books ; arming a man with new forces, and 
not merely with a new dexterity in wielding the old ones. 
I felt, and in this I could not be mistaken, as too certainly 
it was a fact of my own experience, that in the electric 
kindling of life between two minds — and far less from the 
kindling natural to conflict (though that also is something), 
than from the kindling through sympathy with the object 
discussed, in its momentary coruscation of shif^ng phases 
— ^thero sometimes arise glimpses, and shy levelations of 
affinity, suggestion, relation, analogy, that could not have 
been approached through any avenues cf methodical study. 
Great organists find the same effect of inspiration, the same 
result of power creative and revealing, in the mere move- 
ment and velocity of their own voluntaries, like the heavenly 
' wheds of Milton, throwing off fiery flakes and bickering 
flsmes; these torrents of music create rapturous 

Jhriture^ beyond all capadty in the artist to le^terj or 
afterwards to The reacts must be well aware that 

many philosopUo instances exist where a change in the 
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degriee mak^ a change in the kind. XJsnaQy fchis Is othe^ 
wise; the ptevailing rule is^ that the principle subsists un* 
affected b^ any possible variation in the amount or degree 
of the Imk But a large class of exceptions must have 
met the reader, though, from want qf a pencil, he has im- 
properly omitted to write them down in his pocket-book — 
cases, vis., where upon passing beyond a certain point iu 
the graduation, an alteration takes place imddenly in the 
kind of eflect, a new direction is given to the power. Some 
illustration of this trutli occurs in conversation, where a 
velocity in the movement of thought is made possible 
(and often natural), greater than ever can arise in methodical 
books ; and where, approximations are more obvious 
and easily effected btitween things too remote for a steadier 
contemplation. One remarkable evidence of a specific power 
lying hid in conversation may be seen in such writings as 
have moved by impulses most nearly resembling those of 
conversation ; for instance, in those of Edmund Burke. 
For one moment, reader, pause upon the spectacle of two 
contrasted intellects, Burke's and Johnson's : one an int<dlect 
essentially going forward, governed by the very necessity of 
growth — by the law of motion in advance; the latter, 
essentially an intcll(5ct retrogressive, retrospective, and 
throwing itself back on its own steps. This original dif- 
ference was aided accidentally in Burke by the tendencies 
of political partisiuiship, which, botli from moving amongst 
moving tilings and uncertainties, as compared with the more 
stationary aspects of moral philosophy, and also from its 
more fluctuating and flery passions, must unavoidably reflect 
in g^ter life the tumultuary clmraoter of ediLV<»:sation. 
The fesidt from these original Afferenoes of intdleetual col. 
stituiibn, aided by these se(M>udary pursuit, 

is, that Dr. Johnson never, in any instain^ ^Giiows a truth 
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before your eyes^ viflet to tite acfc of deHvejtog ife 91 
moving towards to , Att that ^ offers lip to tl^ oud of the 
ouapter he had when he faeg^Mt Bat to Bar^ auch was 
the prodigious elasticity of his thtohtogi ^nsUy to his con- 
versation aa^. to his writtogB^ the fluere act jrf movement 
became the principle or cause of movement. Motion pro- 
pagated motion, and life threw off life. The very violence 
of a projectile^ ae thrown by Aim, caused it to rebound to 
fresh forms, fresh angles, splintering, coruscating, Whicli 
gave out thoughts as now (and as startling) to himself as 
they are to his reader. In this power, which might be 
illustrated largely from the writings of Burke, ‘ is seen 
something allied to the powers of a prophetic seer, who 
is compelled oftentimes into seeing things, as unexpected 
by himself as by others. Now in convcTsatioD, considered as 
to its tendencia and capacities, there sleeps an intermitting 
spring of such sudden revelation, showing much of the same 
general character ; a power putting on a character u^entially 
differing from the character worn by the power of books. 

If, th^, in the colloquial commerce of thought, there 
lurked a power not shared by other mo<les of that great 
commerce, a power separate and m generk^ next it was 
apparent that a great art must exist somewhere, applicable 
to this power ; not to the I^amids, or in the tombs of 
Iheb^, but to the imwrought quarries of metfe minds, so 
many and so dark. There was on art missing. If an art, 
then an artist was missiiig. If the art (as we say of foreign 
mails) were due,’^ then the artist was due/’ How 
happened it tiiatthis great man never made his appearance? 
But pi^rl^apS he Amf. Many persons think Dr. Johnson the 
of convert 1 think otherwise, for 

reasems wl^ob 1 4^1^ and far sooner I should 

look foi miA'm ii wke, But neither Johnson 
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acr Burk^i. however thej might rank as powers^ was the 
aHist ^bdt l demanded. Botke v^ed not at all the re- 
putation df a great performer in conversion ; he scaro^y 
contemplsted the tddll as having e real ezistenoe ; and a 
inan wffl never bo an artist who does not value ius art, or 
even leeognise it as an object distinctly defined. Johnson, 
again, relied sturdily upcm his natural pcmers for carrying 
him aggressively through all conversational occasions or 
difficulties that English society, from its known character 
and composition, could be supposed likely to bring fbrwaxd, 
without caring for any art or system of rules that might 
give further effect to that power. If a inan is strong 
enough to knock down ninety-nine in a hundred of all 
antagonists, in spite of any advantages as to pugilistic 
science, which they may possess over himself, he is not 
likely to care for the improbable case of a hundredth man 
appearing with strength equal to his OAvn, superadded to 
the utmost excess of that artificial skill which is wanting 
in himself. Against such a contingency it is not worth 
while going to the cost of a regular pugilistic training. 
Half a century might not bring up a case of actual call for 
its application. Or, if it did, for a single esdra case of 
that nature, there would always be a resource in the extixt 
(and, strictly speaking, foul) arts of kicking, scratching, 
pinching, and tearing hair. 

The conversational powers of Johnson were narrow 
in compass, however strong within their own essential 
limits, 'As a conditio sine qua 7im, he did not absolutely 
demand a pmoml contradictor by way /stoker^ to 
snpp]^ fuel and keep up his stea^ but he demanded 
at lea^ a teeming with elemimts of known con- 

tradictoiy opinion, whether linked to par^nship or 
not ^ dews of ell things tended to negation, never to 
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the positive and ihe^^live- Hence niay be eipiaAoed a 
fact^ which caimot hive escaped any keen 
huge Johnsoniaii we posses^ yi&, that 

the gyration of his flight npcm loiy one ques^ thist ever 
came before him was so eseeeidiiigl^ taffefi There was no 
process, no ei^lution, no movements of edf-conflicfc or pre- 
paration ; a wc^rd, a distincticm, a pointed imtiiheds, and, 
above all, a new abstraction of -fire lo^c involved in some 
popular faliaqf, ;c^ doubt, or prejudice, or problem, formed 
the utmost of his efforts. He dissipated some.casual per- 
plexity that had gathered in the eddies of conversation, but 
he contributed nothing to any weightier interest ; he un- 
choked a strangulated sewer in some blind alley, but what 
river is there that felt his cleansing power 1 There is no 
man that can cite any single error which Dr. Johnson 
unmasked, or any important truth which he expanded. 
Nor is this extraordinary. Pr. Johnson had not within 
himself the fountain of such power, having not a brooding 
or naturally pbilosophic intellect. Philosophy in any ac- 
quired sense he had none. How else could it have happened 
that, upon David Hartley, upon David Hume, upon Vol- 
taire, upon Bpusseau, the true or the false philosophy of 
1^ own day, beyond a personal sneer, founded on some 
popular slander, he had nothing to say and said nothing ) 
A new world was moulding itself in Dr. Johnson’s meridian 
hour^ hew generations were ascending, and other palms 
were won.” Yet of all this the Doctor suspected nothing. 
Countrymen mid ointemporaries of the Doctor's, * brilliant 
men, but: .(a8r wny think) trifling men, such as Horace 
Walp^ end^ W already in the middle of 

that eigh^mith .«^ could; read the signs of the great 
dbanges ndyam^ in horror from the 

portents whiah^.i^ Ihfore iflh^ like the proses* 
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sion of rdgdl phimtonui before Macbotli, and have left in 
their letters records undeniable (such as now read like 
Cassandra prophecies) that already they had noticed trem<^ 
in tho ground below their feet, and sounds in the air, 
running before the great convulsions under which Europe 
xves destined to rock ftill thirty years later. Many in- 
stances, during the Inst war, showed us that in ^e frivolous 
dandy might often lurk tho most fiery and accomplished of 
aide- de-camp ; and these cases show that men, in whom 
the world sees only elegant sometimes from careless-> 
ness, sometimes from want of opening for display, conceal 
qualities of penetrating sagacity, and a learned spirit of 
observation, such as may bo looked for vainly in persons of 
more solemn and academic pretension. But there was a 
gi^ater defect in Dr. Johnson for purposes of conversation 
than merely want of eye for the social phenomena rising 
around him. Ho had no cyo for such phenomena, because 
he had a somnolent wimt of interest in them ; and why ? 
l)ecauBe he had little interest in man. Having no sympathy 
with hiiinan nature in its struggles, or faith in the progress 
of man, he could not be supposed to regard with much 
interest any forerunning symptoms of changes that to him 
were themselves indifferent. And the reason that ho fe^t 
thus cai'olcss was the desponding taint ui his blood. It is 
good to be of a melancholic temperament, as all the ancient 
physiologists held, but only if the melancholy is balanced 
by fiery aspiring qualities, not when it gravitates essentially 
to ,, the earth. Hence the drooping, desponding character, 
apd the monotony of the estimate which Br. Johnson 
applied to life. We were all, in 1m riOTfr, micmble, scro- 
fulous^'^retcbes ; the << strumous diathesis^ was devdoped 
in our desh, or soon would be ; and but for his piety, which 
was tbe host indieji^tion of some p^eatnm ktdit within him. 
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he would have euggesM to all mankind a nobler use for 
garters tlian aiQr whidi regarded knees. In feet I. believe^ 
that but for hie piety, he wcmW not only have .eounBelled 
hanging in ger^eral, but banged hima^ in imiticolar. Uov 
this gloomy temperament, not aa cm ocoaaibnal but as a 
p(3nnanent state, is fatal to the power of brUHant eonversa- 
tion, in BO flir as that power rests upon raisiiig a continual 
succession of topics, and not merely of using with lifeless 
talent the topics offered by others. Man is the central 
interest about which revolve all the fleeting phenomena of 
life ; these secondary interests demand the first ; and with 
the little knowledge about them which must follow £rom 
little care about them, there can l>e no salient fountain of 
conversational them^w. PpAstm^^ says Quintilian, “ %d esi 
quod dUertum facU — The heart (and not tlie brain) M 
that which makee a man eloquent. From the heart, from 
an interest of love or hatred, of hope or care, springs all 
permanent eloquence ; and the elastic spring of conversation 
is gone, if the talker is a mere showy man of talent, pulling 
at an oar which he detests. 

What an index might be drawn l^) of subjects interest- 
ing to humln nature, and suggested by the events of the 
Johnsonian period, upop which the Doctor oug£t to have 
talked, and must have talked, if his interest in man had 
been catholic, but on which the Doctor is not vecorded to 
nave uttered one' word ! . Visiting Paris once in his whole 
life, he applied himself diligently to the measuring of what) 
Of gilt mouldingB and diapered panels ! Yet books, it will 
be said, suggest topics as well as life, and the moving 
sceneries of life ; and surely , Dr. Johnson had this fund to. 
draw upon) No; fbr though he had read much in a de- 
sultory lyay, he Mdl, studied nothing ^d, without that 

t . y l iu . ■■ - — - 

« ** my be doqhted whether Dr. 
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sort of CQrsteiaatio readmg, it is but a rare chance that 
boohs can be brought to bear effbctually, and yet indirectly, 
upon conyerBation ; whilst to make them directly and 
formally the suhiectB of discussion, preeupposes either a 
learned audience, or, if the audience is not so, much pe- 
ctantiy and much arrogance in the talker. 


The dight of our human hours, not really more rapid at 
any one moment than another, yet oftentimes to our feelings 
sr^ns more rapid, and this flight startles us like guilty 
things with a more aflecting sense of its rapidity, when a 
distant church-clock strikes in the night-time, or when, upon 
some solemn summer evening, the sun’s disc, after settling 
lor a minute with farewell horisontal rays, suddenly drops 
out of sight. The record of our loss in such a case seems 
to us the first intimation of its possibility ; as if wo could 
not be made sensible that the hours were perishable until 
it is announced to us that already they have perished We 
feel a perplexity of distress wlien that which seems to us the 
cruelest of injuries, a robbery committed upon^our dearest 
possession by the conspiracy of the world outside^ mbetnh 
also as in part a robbery sanctioned by our own cofludon. 
The world, and the customs of the world, ucver cease to 


Johnson imduisfwd iiny one thing thoroughly, except Latin; not 
that he understood e\on tliat with the elaborate and ciicmuatantial 
accuracy requiuMl for the editing critically of a Ijafln dassio. But if 
he had ie^s than that^ he also had more : He possessed that iangnage 
in a way that no extent of mere critical knowledge could confer* He 
wrote it genially, not as one Jranalatuig into it painfully flPCm Eng 
lish, but as one using it for hi/original oigaa of dunking. And in 
Latin verse he expressed himself at thnee with the eneiiy and (tes- 
dom cf a Homan, With Greek his acquaintance wai far ihore slender. 
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levy taxes upon our time ; that id true, and so far £be blame 
is not OUTS ; but ilm pailieular degree in which we fmfier 
by this robbery depends mmdi upon the weakness with 
which we ourselves become parties to the wrong, or the 
energy with which ws resist it. Besisting or not, however, 
we are doomed to suffer a bitter paiKg as often as the irre- 
coverable flight of our time is brought home with keenness 
to our hearts. The spectacle of a lady floating over the 
sea in a boat, and waking suddenly from deep to find her 
magnificent ropes of pcarl-necklace, by some accident de- 
tached at one end from its fastenings, the loose string hang- 
» ing down into the water, end pearl after pearl slipping off for 
ever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of the case. 
That particular pearl, which at the very moment is rolling 
off into the unsearchable deeps, carries its own separate re- 
proach to the lady’s heart But it is more deeply reproachful 
as the representative of so many others, uncounted pearls, 
that have already been swallowed up irrecoverably whilst 
she was yet deeping, and of many beside that must follow, 
before any remedy can be applied to what we may call this 
jewelly hemorrhage. A constant hemorrhage of the same 
kind is wasting our jeweUy hours. A day has perished 
from oor'luief calendar of days : and thojt we could endure ; 
but this day is no more than the reiteration of many other 
days, daiij^punted by thousands, that havp perished to the 
same extflm and by the same unhappy means, viz., the evil 
usages ''of the world made effectual and ratified by our own 
Uchet^p Bitter is the upbraiding which we seem" to hear 
from a secret monitor-— « Sfy friend, you make very free 
with yout days : pray, how many dlTyou expect to have 1 
liMiat ift jrout recital, as regards the total harvest of days 
which thia^fifb js to yield f Let us consider. Three- ^ 

scjore yeais ten produce a total sum of 25,550 
xiin — n ^ 
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to say nothing of aomo aevenieen or eighteen tnorc that wHt 
be payable to yon oa a hcmm on account of leap years. Now, 
out of this total, one^third must be deducted at a blpw for 
a fdngle item, viz., sleep. Next, on account of illness, of 
recreation, and the serious occupations spread over the sur- 
face of life, it will be little enough to deduct another third. 
Becollect also that twenty years will have gone from the 
earMer end of your life (viz., above seven thousand days) 
l)0fore you can have attained any skill or system, or any 
definite piir|>ose in the distribution of your time. Lastly, 
for that single item which, amongst the Roman armies, was 
indicated by the tecliiiical phrase “ myun curare,*" tendance 
on the animal necessities, viz., eating, drinking, washing, 
bathing, and exercise, deduct the smallest allowance eoii- 
sistent with propriety, and, upon sumniing up all these 
appropriations, you will not find so much ak four thousand 
days left disposable for direct intellectual culture. Four 
thousand, or forty hundreds, will H a hundred forties ; 
tlmt is, according to the lax Hebrew method of indicating 
six weeks by the phrase of “ forty days,’* you will have a 
liundrcd bills or drafts on Father Time, value six weeks 
each, as the whole period available for intellectual labour. 
A solid block of aU)ut eleven and a half continuous years 
is all that a lung life will furnish for the development of 
what is must august in man’s nature. After the night 
comes when uo man can W'ork ; brain and arm w*ill be alike 
unseiviceablo ; or, if tlie life should be unusually extended, 
the vital |>owxrs will be drooping as regards all motions in 
advance. 

Limited thus sevendy in his direct approaches to know^ 
ledge, and in his approaches to thivt wBidi is a' thousand 
times more important tlian knowle^ viz., tiie conduct and 
disdpline of the knowing faculty, the more clamorous is the 
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necessity that' a ^ise man sihould turn to account any m- 
niBSCT and mipplementai^ towards the some ends ; 
and amongst these means a diicf one by right and poten- 
4ialiy is cowyee&stion. Even the primaiy mcams t)ooks, 
study, and meditation, through errors firom without and 
en’ors from within, are not th(U which they might be made. 
Too constantly, when reviewing bis own efforts for improve^ 
ment, a man has reason to say (indignahtlyi as one ixyured 
by others ; peuitentially, as contributing to this injury him 
self}, “ Much bf my studies have been tbrow^n away ; many 
books which were useless, or worse than useless, 1 have 
read ; many boohs w*hich ought to have been read, I have 
left unread ; such is the sad necessity under the absence of 
all preconceived plan ; and the proper road is first ascer* 
taiued w^ben the journey is drawing to its close.** In a 
wilderness so vast as that of books, to go astray often and 
widely is pardonable, because it is inevitable ; and in pro- 
{jortion as the errors on this primary field of study have 
been great, it is important to have reaj>ed some compensa- 
tory benefits on the secondaiy field of conversation. Books 
teach by one machinery, conversation by another ; and, if 
these resources were trained into correspondonca to their 
own separate ideals, they might become reciprocally the 
complements of each other. The false selection of books, 
fur instance, might often be rectified at once by tiie frank 
collation of experiences which takes place in miscellaneous 
colloquial intercourse. But other and greater advantag€#> 
belong to oonversatioii for the effectual promotion of intel- 
lectual culture^ Sodal discussion supplies the natural in* 
tegration for the deficiencies of private and sequestered 
study. Simply to ir^efoae^ simply to express in w^ords 
amongst familiar ftiendsi pne’s own inteUeetual peiplexities, 
is oftentimes to clear tinmi.hp. It is well known that the 
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beiit meaoli of loaming la Igr teaching ; tho cifort that la 
made for others is made eventually for omselves ; and tlie 
readiest method of illnminating obscure conceptions, or 
maturing such as are crude, lies in an earnest effort to 
make them apprehensible by others. Even this is but one 
amongst the fuiK^ions fulfilled by conversation. Each 
separate individual in a company is likely to see any pro- 
blem or idea under some difference of angle. Each may 
have some difference of Views to contribute, derived either 
from a different course of reading, or a different tenor of 
refiectiou, or perhaps a different train of orperience. The 
advantages of colloquial discussion are not only often com- 
mensurate in de^re^ to those of study, but they recommend 
themselves also as being different in kind ; they are special 
and mi gmieris. It must, therefore, be important that so 
great an organ of intellectual development should not ho 
neutralized by mismanagement, as generally it is, or ne- 
glected through insensibility to its latent capacities. The 
imi)ortance of the subject should be measured by its relation 
to the intf^rcats of the iutelleet ; and on this principle we 
do not scniple to think that, in reviewing our own expe- 
rience of the causes most commonly at war with the free 
movement of conversation as it ought to we arc in effect 
contributing hints for a new chapter in any future < Essay 
on the Improvement of the Mind.’ Watt’s book imder that 
title is really of little practical use, nor would it ever have 
been thought so had it not been imtronized, in a spirit of 
partisanship, by a imrticular section of religious dissenters. 
Wherever that hap[)ens, Uie fortune of a book is made; for 
the sectarian impulse creates a sensible current in favour of 
the book ; and the general or neuMl reader yields passively 
to the motiem of the current^ without knowing or caring to 
know whence it is derived. 
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Our remcurlai muist of neeea^ be cunoiy here, eo that 
the7 will not need or pesmit much preparation ; but one 
distinction, which ia IScely to etidke on some minds, as to 
the two difoeht purpofiee of conymsation, ought to be 
noticed, smoe otherwieo it will sem doubtfhl whether we 
have not confounded them ; or, secondly, if we have not 
confounded them, w'hich of the two it is that our remarks 
contemplate. In speaking above of conveisatibn, we have 
fixed our view on those uses of conversation which are 
ministerial *to intellectual culture ; but, in relation to the 
majority of men, conversation is for less w||nable as an organ 
of intellectual culture than of social enjoyment For one 
man interested in conversation as a means of advancing his 
studies, there are hily men whose interest in conversation 
points exclusively to convivial pleasure. This, as Mng a 
more extensive function of conversation, is so far the more 
dignified function ; whilst, on the other band, such a purpose 
as direct mental improvement seems by its superior gravity 
to challenge the higher rank. Yet, in fact, even hero the 
more general purpose of conversation takes precedency; for 
when dedicated to the objects of festal delight, conversatiou 
rises by its tendency to the rank of a fine art. • It is true 
that not one man in a million rises to any distinction in 
this art ; nor, whatever France may conceit of herself, has 
any one nation, amongst other nations, a real precedency in 
this art. The artists are rare indeed ; but still the art, as 
distinguished from the artist, may, by its difficulties, by the 
quality of its graces, and by the range of its possible bril* 
liancei^ take rtmk as art ; or, at all events, according 
to its powess of execution, it tends to that fank ; whereas 
the best <n^er of cemvemation that is rimply ministerial to 
a pnipose of us^ cau^ot pr^ndto a higher name than that 
of a medianic iixt But Hbm distinctunu^ th<niglih,!duy 
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would form tbe groitnds of asepaxate treatment in a regukr 
treatiae on conversation, may be praetic^llj neglected on this 
oocaidon, because the hints offered, by the generality of the 
terms in which they express themsdves, may be applied 
indifXbr^tly to either class of conversatiom The main 
diseases, indeed, which obstruct the healthy movement of 
conversation, remir everywhere ; and alike whether the ob- 
ject be pleasure or profit in the i¥ee interchange of thought, 
almost imiveraally that free interchange is obstructed in the 
very same way, by the very same defect of any controlling 
principle for susfc|||ning the general rights and interests of 
the company, and by the same vices of self-indulgent indo- 
lence, or of callous selfishness, or of insolent vanity, in the 
individual talkers. 

Let us fall back on the recollections of our own experience. 
In the course of our life wo have heard much of what was 
reputed to be the select convemtion of the day, and we 
have heard many of those who figured at the moment as 
effective talkers ; yet in mere sincerity, and without a 
vestige of misanthropic retrospect, we must say, that never 
once has it ha])peued to us to come away from any display 
of that nat^irc without intense disappointment; and it always 
appeared to us that this failure (which soon ceased to be a 
dUappmntmeni) was inevitable by a necessity of the case 
For here lay the stress of the difficulty : almost all depends 
in most trials of skill, upon the parity of those who arc 
matched against each other. An ignorant person supposes 
that, to an able disputant, it must be an advantage to have 
A feeble opponent ; wherc^ on the oontnuy, it is ruin to 
him ; for he cannot display his own powers but through 
something of a corrosponding power in the resistanco of his 
antagm^ A brilliant fencer is lost and confounded in 
witlt a novice ; and the same thing takes placi in 
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phyioir at liMill, or battledorei or m dancing, Trhere a porer* 
Jess partner does not enable )Ott to diine the more, but 
reduces you to xnere betpleasiiea% and takes the wind alto- 
gether out of your aidk Kow, if by some rare good luck 
the great talkeT'^ke protagonisb^^f the evening has been 
provided with a commensamto second, it is just |mssible that 
something like a brilliant passage of arms” may be the 
result, though much, even in that^^t|pe^ will depend on the 
chances of the moment for furnishing a fortunate theme ; 
and even then, amongst the superior part of the company, 
a feeling of deep vulgarity and of mountebank disjday is 
inscpanible from such an ostentatious duel of wit. On the 
other hand, supposing your great talker to bo received like 
any other visitor, and turned loose ujion the company, then 
he must do one of two things ; either he will talk upon 
oiU7^ subjects specially tabooed to his own private us^ 
in which ease the great man has the air of a quack-doctor 
addressing a mob from a streot stage ; or else be will talk 
like ordinary people upon popular topics ; in wtiich case the 
company, out of natural politeness, that they may not seem 
to be staring at him as a lion, will hasten to meet him iu 
the same fatyie, the convei-sation will become general, the 
gr eat man will seem reasonable and well-bred ; but at the 
same time we grieve to say it, the great man will have lieen 
extinguished by being drawn off from his oxcloslve ground. 
The dilemma, in short, is this : if the great talker attempts 
the plan of showing off by firing cannon-shot when every- 
body else is eputent with mudietiy, then undoubtedly be 
produces vsl impresston, but at the expmise of insulating 
himself hxm the sympslhies of the company, and standing 
aloof a sort cifmon^ hired to pUy tricks o funambulism 
for the TjSt , again, if he cemtents himself with a 

rnuflket Kte other then for ns, from whom he 
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diaKily liidcA Im taieut under a bushel, in what r^pect ia 
different from the man who has no such taieut ? 

** If flhe be not fair to me, 

What care I how feir «he he 

Ihe reader, therefore, may take it upon the ^ prfon logic 
of this dUemma, or upon the evidence of our own experi- 
ence, that all reputation for brilliant talking is a visionary 
tiling, and rests upon ^ sheer impossibility, vis., upon such 
a histrionic porfonnance in a state of insulation from the 
rest of the company as could not be effected, even for a 
single timO; without a rare and difficult collusion, and cotild 
not, even for that single time, be endurable to a man of 
delicate and honourable sensibilities. 

Yet surely Coleridge had such a reputation, and without 
needing any collusion at tdl ; for Coleridge, unless he could 
have all the talk, would have none. But then this was not 
conversation. It was not coilojuium, or talking with tlie 
company, but allofpiium, or talking to the oompany. As 
Madame do Staiil observed, Coleridge talked, and could talk, 
only by monologue. Such a m»>de of systematic trespass 
upon the conversational rights of a whole party, gathered 
together under pretence of amiisomcnt, is fatal to every 
purpose of hocial intercourse, whether that purpose be con- 
nected with direct use and the service of the intellect, or 
with the general graries and amenities of life. The result 
is the same, under whatever impulse such an outrage is 
practised; but the impulse is not always the same; it 
varies, and so far the criminal intention varies. In some 
people this gross excess takes its rise in pure arroganoeL 
Th^ ore fiiUy aw^aro of their own intrusion upon the gene- 
ral ^vil^ges of the company ; they are aware of the temper 
in whi(^ it is likely to be received ; but they persist wil- 
fully in the wrong, as a sort of homage levied cmpnlaoiily 
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upon those who wish to resist it, hut bardl]^ can do so 
without a* violent i^termptfon^ ireadng the siune ^pe of 
indecorum as that . wbi<Ai resent In most people, 
however, it is not arrogance which prompts this capital 
ofFenira against social rights, hut a blind lelfishnees, yielding 
i:)88Siv6]y to its own instincts, without being distinctly aware 
of the degree in whidi this selfdudulge&oe trespasses on the 
rights of others. 'We see the same . tempet illustrated at 
times in travelling ; a brutal person, as we are disposed at 
first to pronounce him, but more frequently one who yields 
unconsciously to a lethargy of selfishness, plants himself at 
the public fireplace, so as to exclude his fellow-travellers 
from all but a fraction of the warmth. .Yet he does not do 
this in a spirit of wilful aggression upon others ; he has 
but a glimmering suspicion of the odious shape wldch his 
own act assumes to others, for the luxurious torpor of self- 
indulgence has extended its mists to the energy and clear- 
ness of his perceptions. Meantime, Coleridge's habit of 
soliloquizing thacugh a whole evening of four or five hours, 
had its origin neither in arrogance nor in absolute selfish- 
ness. The fact was that he could not talk unless he were 
uninterrupted, and unless he were able to counj upon this 
concession from the company. It was a silent contract 
between him and bis hearers, that nobody should speak but 
himself. If any man objected to this airangement, why did 
he come t For the custom of the place, the lex loci, being 
notorious, by coming at all be was understood to profess his 
alle^ance to ^e* autocrat who presided. It was not, 
therefore, an insolent usurpation that Coleridge persisted 
in monology through his whole life, but in virtue of a con- 
cession ftom ihflf Idndiiess and reqpeet of his friends. You 
could not M fuigty with for using his privilege^ for it 
was a privil^ % others, and a privilege which 
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he vm T^y to resi^ as toon ae any man demurred to 
It. But though reeonciled to it by theee considerationB, 
and by the ability with which he UMd it^ yon could not but 
fool that it worked ill for all pattiea. Himself it tempted 
oftentimes into pure garrulity of egotism^ and the listeners 
it reduced to a state of debilitated sympathy or d absolute 
torpor. Prevented by the custom from putting questions^ 
from proposing doubtSi from asking for explanations, react- 
ing by uo tnorld of mental activity, and condemned also to 
the mental distress of hearing opinions or doctrines stream 
past them by flights which they must not arrest for a mo- 
meut, so as even to take a note of them, and which yet 
they could not often understand, or, seeming to understand, 
could not always approve, the audience sank at times into 
a listless condition of inanimate vacuity. To be acted upon 
for ever, but never to react, is fatal to the very powers by 
which syrnfiathy must grow, or by which intelligent adxni- 
lution can be evoked. For his own sake, it was Coleridge's 
interest to have forced his hearers into the^tlve commerce 
of question and answer, of objection and demur. Not other- 
wise was it possible that even the attention could be kept 
from drooping, or the coherency and dependency of the 
arguments be forced into light 

The French rarely make a mistake of this nature. The 
graceful Icrity of the nation could not easily err in this 
direction, nor tolerate such deliration in the greatest of men. 
Not the gay temperament only of the French people, but 
the particular qualities of the French language, which how- 
ever poor for the higher purposes of passion) is rich beyond 
all othe|s for puri>ose^ of social intercourse, prompt them to 
rapid and vivacious exchange of thought Tediousnoss. 
theiefoee, above all otlier vices, finds no epuntcuiutce or 
indidgence amongst the French, excepting always in two 
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memorable caseis Ti&i the ease of tragic dialogue on 
the etagCi wldch je j^vHaased, to be tedioue by usage and 
tradition ; and* a^ndlyr ^ (authorised by the best 
usagea in livi^ eodeiy) of narratora or rqc&nt€ur$. This 
is a ahoddng anamaly in the oode of I^nch good taste as 
applied to oonvetBation. Of all the bores whom man in 
his folly baitates to hang, and Heaven in its mysterious 
wisdom suffers to propagate their species, the most insuf- 
ferabld is the teller of ^good stories^’-^a nuisance that 
should be down by cudgelling, a submersion in horse* 
ponds, or any mode of abatement, as summarily as men 
would combine to suffocate a vampire or a mad dog. This 
esse excepted, however, the French have the keenest poa- 
siblo sense of aU that is odious and all that is ludicrous in 
prosing, and universally have a horror of de$ hngexmt. It 
is not strange, therefore, that Madame do Sta^ noticed 
Utile as extraordinary in Coleridge beyond this one capital 
monstrosity of unlimited soliloquy, that being a pecnUarity 
which she never could have witnessed in Franco ; and, cem- 
sideiing the bomish of her French tastes in all that con- 
cerned colloquial characteristics, it is creditable to her for> 
bearance that die noticed even this rather os a memorable 

I • 

fact than as the inhuman fault which it was. On the other 
hand, Coleridge was not so forbearing as regarded the bril- 
liant French lady. He 8(K>ke of her to ourselm as a very 
frivolous person, and in short summary terms that disdained 
to linger on a suldeet so inconsiderable. It is remarkable 
that Gkiethe and Schiller both conversed with Madame de 
Sta^ like Coleridge, and both spoke'of her afterwards in 
the same disparaging terms as Coleridge. But it ig equally 
remarkable that paxm William Humboldt, who was per- 
semidbr irith ^ the four parties — Marliune de 

8te8t^ £tei^l^ — gave it as his opi- 
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mon (im letters subsequently published) that the lady had 
been calumniated through a very ignoble causOi viz., mere 
ignorance of the French language, or, at least, non-fami- 
liarity irith the dnencies of oral Fremdi. Neither Ghethe 
nor Schiller, though well aiOq\uiinted with written French, 
had any command of it for puiposea of rapid conversation ; 
and Humboldt supposes that mere spite at the trouble which 
they found in limping after the lady so as to catch one 
thought that she uttered, had been the true eause of their 
unfavourable sentence ui)on her. Not inalice aforethought, 
so iJiueli as vindictive fuiy for the sufferings they had 
endured, accounted for their severity in the opinion of the 
diplomatic baron. He did not extend the same explanation 
to Coleridge's case, because, though even then in habits of 
intercourse with Coleridge, he had not heard of hts inter- 
view with the lady, nor of the results from that inter- 
view ; else what wjis true of the two German wits was true 
ii foHwri of Coleridge : the Germans at least read French 
and talked it bIow 1}% and occasionally understood it when 
talked by others. But Coleridge did none of these things. 
We are all of us well aware that Madame de Sta^ was, not 
a trifler ; nay, that she gave utterance at times to truths 
as worthy to be held oracular as any that were uttered by 
the three inspired wits, all pliilosophers, and bound to 
truth ; but nil poets, and privileged to bo wayward. This 
we may collect from these anecdotes, that people accus- 
tomed to colloquial despotism, and ^ho wield a sceptre 
within a circle of their own, are no longer capable of im- 
partial judgments, and do not accommodate themselves with 
patience or even with justice, to the pretensions of rivals ; 
and wm it only for this result of conversationsd tyranny, 
it caSs clamorously for extinction by aomo comtdned action 
upon part of society. , 
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Tg such a combination on the part of society possilAe as 
a Bustsiiied effort We imagine that it u in those time8» 
and \dll bo mere ao hot tames which are coming. For* 
merly the wcM meetings of men and wmnc% except only 
in capital eitie^ were few ; isd even in suofa cities the in- 
fusion of feomle influence was not broad and powerful 
enough flor correction of those great aberrations flrom 
just ideals wlikb disflgured social intercourse. But great 
changes are proceeding : were it only by the vast revolution 
in our mefins of intercourse, laying open every village to the 
contagion of social temptation^ the world of western Europe 
is tending more and more to a mode of living in public. 
Under such a law of life, conversation becomes a vital in- 
terest of every hour, that can no more suffer interruption 
flrom individual caprice or arrogance than the animal pro* 
cess of respiration from transient disturbances of health* 
Onc^ when travelling was rare, there was no fixed law for 
the usages of public rooms in inns or cofTee-houses *, the 
courtesy of individuals was the tenure by which men held 
their rights. If a morose person detained the newspaper 
for hours, there was no remedy. At present, according to 
the circumstances of the case, there are strict regulations, 
which secure to each iudividual his own share of the com- 
mon rights. 

A corresponding change will gradually tak^ place in the 
usages which regulate conversation. It will come to be 
considered an infringement of the general rights for any 
man to dotaip the conversation, or arrest its movement, for 
more than a short space of time, which gradually will be 
more and more deflned. This one curtailment of arrogant 
pretensimm lead to othem. Egotism will no longer 
freese the t^pmungs to inteUeet^ discussions ; and cemver- 
satkm wfll. then become^ what* It never hat been before, a 
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powerful ally of eduicalaoii and generally of eelf^sultum 
The mam diseases that besiege conversation at pieseut are 
The want of liming. Those who are not recalled, 
by scoose of oourfcesy and equity^ to the continued rem^nn* 
branoe that, in appropriating too large a share of the oon- 
versation, they are oonimitting a fraud upon their com- 
panions, are beyond all control of monitory hints or ef reproof 
which does nut take a direct and open idiape of personal 
remonstrance but this, where the purpose of the assembly 
is festive and convivial, bmirs too harsh an expression for 
most people's feelings, lhat objection, howe\*6r, would not 
apply to any mode of admonition that was universally esU- 
blished. A puVdio memento carries with it no personality. 
For instance, in the Roimin law-courts, no advocate com- 
plained of the clepsydra, or water time-piece, which regu- 
lated the duration of his pleadings. Now such a contriv- 
ance woufd not be inipracticablo at an after-dinner talk. To 
invert the clepsydra, when all the water had run out, 
would be ail act open to any one of the guests, and liable 
to no niisconstructiuu, when this check was generally ap- 
plied, and understooil to be a simple expression of public 
defence, not of private rudeneis or personality. The clep- 
sydra ought to be hUed with some brilliimtly-coloured fluid, 
to be placed in the centre of the table, and with the capa- 
city, at the very most, of the little minute-glasses used for 
regulating tlie boiling of eggs. It would obviously be iu- 
Bupportably tedious to turn the gloss every two or three 
minutes ; but to do so occasionally would avail as a suiSi- 
oient memento to the company. 2d, Conversation suffers 
from the want of some discreticmal power, lodged in an 
in^viduiBd for controlling its movom^ta Very often it 
sinks into flats of insipidity through mere aecident Some 
trifle has turned its current upon ground^ where few Of the 
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cmpKoy have an^tbin^ to say^^be eommeree of tboti^t ^ 
langi^bes ; and the ccmdouaaefla that it u langaiahing 
about a narrow ^ unde pedom proforra pudor vetat/* 
operates for the goocral lofiigeration of the company. Now 
the anoieht Qrei^ bad an officer appointed over every con- 
vivial meetiog, whose functions applied to ail eases of 
doubt or intemption that could thieatmi the genial har- 
mony, or, perhaps, the genial movement inteUeotually, of 
the company. Wo also have such officers, presidents, vice- 
pFcsidcnts, ; and we need only to extend their powers 
so that they may exercise over the movement of the con- 
vernation the bcneUcud influence of the Athenian iympwti* 
arch. At present the evil is, that conversation has no 
auUiorined originator ; it is Ber\'llQ to the accidents of the 
moment, and genei-ally these accidents are merely verbal. 
Some word or some name is (hropped casually in the course 
of an illustration ; and that is allowed to suggest a topics 
though neither interesting to the majority of the persons 
present, nor leading naturally into other collateral topics 
that are more so. Now in such cases it will be the busi- 
ness of the symposiaroh to restore the interest of the con- 
versation, and to rekindle its animation, by recalling it from 
any tracks of dulness or sterility into which it may have 
rambled. The natural excurgiveness of colloquial inter* 
cruise, its tendency to advance by subtle links nf associo* 
tion, is one of its advantages; but mere vagrmey from 
passive acquiescence in the direction given to it by chance 
or by any verbal accident, is amongst its worst diseases. 
The business of the qrmposiatch will be, to watch these 
morbid tendencies, which are not the deviations of graceful 
freedom, but the distortionB of hnbeeility and collapse. His 
busiuM < ^ aisovbe, to derive occasions of discussion 
befuiig^ a from the fleeting 
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events or the casual dh^utes of the day. Hu biuinesa 
again it will ha to .bring bock a subject that has been im- 
perfeotly discussed, and has yielded but half of the Jnterest 
whijgib it promises, under the interruption of any accident 
wbidi may have carried the thoughts of the company into 
leas iittracilTe channels. Lastly, it should bo an exi^ss 
ofiSce of education to form a particnlar style, deansed from 
vet'hiage^ from elaborate parenthesis, and from circomlocu- 
tionu* as the only style fitted for a purpose which is one of 
pure enjoyment, and where every moment used by tbe 
speaker is deducted from a public stock. 

Many otlier suggestions for the improvement of conver- 
sation might he brought forward within ampler limits ; and 
especially for that class of conversation which moves by 
discussion, a whole code of regulations might be proposed 
that would equally promote the interests of the individual 
speakers, and the public interests of the truth involved in 
the question discussed. Meantime nobody is more aware 
than wo are that no style of conversation is more essentially 
vulgar than that wliich moves by disputation. This is the 
vice of the young and the inexperienced, but especially of 
those luuonj^t them who are fresh from academic life. But 
discussion is not necessarily disputation; and the two 
orders of conversation — tha% on the one band, which con- 
templates an interest of knowledge, and of the self-devdop- 
ing intellect; on the other hand, which forms one 
and the widest amongst the gay embellishments of life — 
will always advance together. Whatever there may remain 
of jlliberul in the first (for, according to the remark of 


« 9ia^parmi^9U ogree in this— ihat they keep 

the otteniaoii ina painful oemditioa of suspense^ Bui ra^n 9 e is 
anzietyv \ 
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Burke, there is alwsys somethiiig illiberal iu the severer 
aspects of study tmtil balanced by the influence of socisfl 
amenities), will correct itsdf, or will tend to oorreet itself, 
by the model held up in the second ; and thus the great 
organ of sodal intercourse, Iqr means of apeechi which 
hithbrto has done little for man, except through the^ehannel 
of its ministrations to the direct hwmm of daily necesn- 
ties, will at length rise into a rivalship with books, and 
become fixed amongst the alliances of intellectual ptogreiss, 
not less than" amongst the ornamental accomplishments of 
Lonvivifll life. ^ 





PBESENCE OF MIND 

A FBAQMENT. 


The Roman fot'mula for summoning an earnest concentra- 
tion of the faculties upon any object whatever, that happened 
to be critically urgent, was Hoc age^ Mind ikU /” or, in 
other words, do not mind that The antithetic formula w^is 
<< alivd agere,'’ to mind something alien, or remote from tbo 
interest then clamouring for attention. Our modem military 
orders of “ AUetvtion /'* and “ Eges straight/^* were both in- 
cluded in the Hoc age. In the stern peremptoriness of this 
Homan formiila, we r(5ad a picturesque expression of the 
Roman cliaractcr both as to its strengtli and its weakness — 
of the engrgy which brooked no faltering or delay (for be- 
yond all other races the Roman was natm rebus agendis ) — 
and also of the morbid craving for action, which was in- 
tolerant of anything but the intensely practical 

In modem times, it is we of the Anglo-Saxon blood, that 
is, the British and the Americans of the United States, who 
inherit the Roman temperament with its vices and its fear- 
ful advantages of power. In the ancient Roman these vices 
appeared more barbarously conspicuous. , Wo, the coimtry- 
men of ^rd Bacon and Sir Isaac Ne^n, and at one time 
the lea<^ of austere thinking, cannot be opposed to shrink 
from tte; through any nt^ve incapacity for 
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BoimJing its depths* But the Rottuui lUd a ical luaptitude 
tor the speculative j to him nothing real that was uot 
practical. He had so metaphysics ; he wasted the meta- 
physics isstuu^ It is a strauge distinetios amongst races 
and natiossj that of men having a literatore — ^the Bonum, 
and the Botsan only^ had so metaphy^cs. There was no 
school of fuztive Boman philosophy : the Boman was merely 
an eclectic or ditettanie^ picldsg up the crumbs which fell 
from Qreciaii*' tables; and even mathematics was so repul- 
sive in its sublimer aspeots to the Boman mind| that the 
very word Mathematics had in Borne collapsed into another 
name for the dotages of astrology. Tlie mathematician was 
a mere variety of expression for the wisord or the conjuror. 

From this unfavourable aspect of the Boman intellect, it 
is but justice that we should turn way to contemplate those 
situations in which that same intellect showed itself prctcr- 
naturally strong. To face a sudden danger by a correspond- 
ing weight of sudden counsel or sudden evasion — that was a 
privilege essentially lodged in the Boman mind. But in every 
nation some minds much more than others are representa- 
tive of the national type : they are normal minds, reflecting, 
as in a focus, the characteristics of the race. Thus Louis 
xiv. has been held to he the idealized expression of the 
French character ; and amongst the Bomans thege cannot 
be a doubt that the first Geesar offers in a rare perfection 
the revelation of that peculiar grandeur which belonged to 
the children of Bomolus. 

What tms that grandeur t We do not need, in this 
place, to attempt its analysis. One feature will suffice for 
our purpose. The late edebrated John Foster, in his essay 
on Hedsion of CSmtaoteVt amongst the aeddents of life which 
might serve strengtibien the satuisl tendendes to such a 
cihaiaeter, or t(> {»ro]!not6 its development rightly insists on 
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deitHim. To fiind itself in solitude, and still more to find 
itself thrown upon that state of abandonment by sudden 
tareachely, crushes the feeble mind, bat rouses a terrific re* 
action of haughty self-assertion in that order of spirits which 
matches and measures itself against ditficulty and dangen 
Thei:e is something^ corresponding to this case of hnmat 
treachery in the sudden caprices of fortune. A danger, 
ofibring itself unexpectedly in some mumentaiy change of 
, blind Gxteinal agencies, assumes to the feelings the charac- 
ter of a perfidy accomplished by mysterious powers, and 
calls forth something of the same resentment, and in a 
gladiatorial intellect something of the same spontaneous 
resistance. A sword that breaks in the very crisis of a 
duel, a horse killed by a flash of lightning in the moment 
of collision with the enemy, a bridge carried aw-ay by an 
avalanche at the instant of a commencing retreat, affect the 
feelings like dramatic incidents emanating from a human 
will This man they confound and paralyse, that man they 
rouse into resistance as by a personal provocation and insult. 
And if it happens that these opposite effects show them- 
selves in coses wearing a national importance, they raise 
what would else have been a mere casualty, into the tragic 
or the epic grandeur of a fatality. The superb character, 
for instance, of Csesar’s intellect, throws a colossal shadow 
as of predestination over the most trivial incidents of his 
career. On the morning of Pharsalia, every man who reads 
a ^record of that mighty event feels, by a secret instinct, 
that an earthquake is approaching which must determine the 

* ** hy a secret tTufo'nd.”*— A sentiment of this nature is 

fin^ eapress^ by Luoau in the paesi^ beginning, ^'Advenisse 
dfoin,V::j|^ The cncmnstance by whioli liUcan ^efiy defeats the 
grandeor and simplicities of the truth, is the mc^sttcus immericsi 
\ eaaggemtion of ^e c<imbataiits and the hilled at' 
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final distributiott of the ground^ and the ttiiations amongRt 
the whole family of man tlurouj^ a l^otteand generations. 
Precisely the inverse ease is x^aed in some modem sec- 
tions of history^ where the feebleness or ^e inertia of the 
presiding intellect commanicates a character of triviality to 
events that otherwise are of paramount historical import- 
ance. In Pse8^*s case, simply through the perfection of 
his preparations arrayed against all conceivable contingencies;, 
there is an impression left as of some incarnate Providence, 
veiled in a human forni, ranging tlirough the ranks of the 
legions; whilst, on the contrary, in the modem cases to 
which we allude, a 'mission, seemingly authorized by in- 
spiration, is suddenly quenched, like a torch falling into 
water, by the careless character of the superintending intel- 
lect. Neither case is without its appropriate interest. The 
spectacle of a vast historical dependency, pre-organized by 
an inteflect of unusual grandeur, wears the grace of con- 
gndty and reciprocal proportion. And, on the other hand, 
a scries of mighty events contingent upon the motion this 
way or that of a frivolous hand, or suspended on the breatli 
of caprice^ suggests the wild and fantastic disproportiona of 
ordinary life, when the mighty masquerade moves on for 
ever through successions of the gay and the solemn-— -of the 
petty aiid the migcBtic. . ^ 

Csesar’s cast of character owed- its impressiveness to the 
combination which it offered of moral grandeur and monu- 
mentsl ufimobiHtir, such as we see in Marius, with ^he 
dazzimg . intdlectual versatility found in the Gracchi, io 
SyUa, in Catiline, in Antony. The comprehension and the 
absolute p^cej^n of his pr^ence did not escape the eye 
of him as "Nil actum reputans, si 

quid ; A fine Ji^bent gleam of his 

ohamcti^^C^^ ih fraction of a like, 
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where he ia desciibed as ohe incapable of learning the style 
and sentimei^ts Smted to a private interest — Indodlis pri* 
vata loqttt” 

There has been a disposition manifested amongst modem 
writers to disturb the traditional characters of Caesar and 
his chief antagonist. Audadously to disparage Caesar, and 
without a shadow of any new historic grounds to exalt his 
feeble competitor, has been adopted as the best chance for 
filling up the mighty giiif between them. Lord Brougham, 
for instance, on occasion of a dinner given by the Cinque 
Ports at Dover to the Duke of Welhngton, vainly attempted 
to raise our countryman by unfounded and romantic depre^ 
ciations of Csesar. He alleged that Caesar had contended 
only with barbarians. Now, tMt happens to be the litoral 
truth as regards Pompey. The victories on which his early 
reputation was built were won from semi-barbarians — luxu- 
rious; it is true, but also effeminate in a degree never sus- 
pected at Borne until tlie next generation. The slight but 
summary contest of Cmsar with Pharnaces, the son of Mith- 
ri(.iates, dissipated at once the cloud of ignorance in which 
Rome had been involved on this subject by the rast dis- 
tance and .the total want of familiarity with Oriental 
habita But CaisaPs chief antagonists, those whom Lord 
Brougham specially indicated, viz., the Gauls, were not bar- 
barians. As a military people they were in a stage of civi- 
lisation next to that of the Romans. They were quite as 
m^ch a^mrris^ hardened and seasoned to war, as the chil- 
dren of Rome. In certain military habits they were even 
superior. For purposes of war four races were then pre- 
eminent in Europe, viz., the Bom^s, the Macedonians, 
certa^ adect tribes amongst the mixed XK>puktion of the 
Spaniflji pe^nsuja, and finally the .T|ese,were all 

open to t]^e recruiting-parties of Cmax ; and ainon^t them 
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fill lie ikfid d^boraMy. afifi^ to the Gauk 

The famoue iej^oiii w&o cahtied ^ {the lark) upon 

their h^eta^ tm raised ia Gi^ Aotti GesSfijr^ private 
ftinds. They eompoaed a seleet aad fryotff^d division in 
his army, aad« together vnth the famons tenth le^^on, con- 
stituted a third port of his forces— a third numerically on 
the day of battle, but virtually a half. Even, the rest of 
Caisar's army had been for so Tong a space recruited in the 
Gauls, Transalpine as well as Cisalpine, that at Pharsalia 
the bulk of his forces is known to have been Gaulish. 
There were more reasons than, one for concealing that fact. 
The policy of Caasar was, to conceal it not less from Rome 
than from the army itself. But the tnith became known 
at last to all waxy observers. Lord Brougham’s objection 
to the quality of Osesor’s enemies falls away at once when 
it is collated with the deliberate composition of Cmsar’a 
own army^ Besides that, Omsar’s enemies were not in any 
exclusive sense Gauls. The German trilies, the Spanish, 
the Helvetian, the Illyrian, Africans of every race, and 
Moors j the islanders of the Mediterranean, and the mixed 
populations of Asia, had all been faced by Cmsar. And ii 
it is alleged that the forces of Pompey, however superior in 
numbers, were at Pharsalia largely composed of an Asiatic 
rabble, the answer is, that precisely of such a rabble were 
the hostile armies composed from which he had won . his 
laurek False and windy reputations axe sown thickly in 
history.; but never was there a reputation more thoroughly 
liistriomc than that of Pompey. The late ^r. Arnold of 
Rag^»‘ amongst , a million of other crotchets, did (it is 
true) make ^ pet of Pwnpey j and he was encouraged in 
this.!i!^|l^(iyht<:& had for its origin the doctor’s folUical^ 

not have imdenrtood the 
to make « 
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animosity to Ciesar) Hy one militaiy viz., Sir WilBam 
This distinguished soldier conveyed messages to 
Dr. Arnold warning him against the popular notion, that 
Pompey was a poor strategist Now, had there been any 
Boman state^paper office, which Sir William could be sup- 
posed to liave searched and weighed against Ihe statements 
f surviving history, we might, in deference to Sir Williwn’s 
great experionco and talents, have consented to a rehearing 
i>f the case. Unfortunately, no new materials have been 
discovered ; nor is it alleged that the old ones are capable 
of being thrown into new combinations, so as to reverse 
or to suspend the old adjudicationB. The judgment of his- 
tory stands ; and amongst the records which it involved, 
none is more striking than this — ^that, whilst Csssar and 

fdVQurito of Pompey. The doctor hated ari»toci*at8 as he hated tlie 
gates of Erebus. Now Pompey was not only the leader of a most 
selfish aristocracy, but also their tool. Secondly, as if this were not 
bad enough, that section of the arisitocracy to which he had dedicated 
his sorrices was au odious oligarchy ; and to this oligarchy, again, 
though nominally its head, lie was in ofiect the most Bubinissive of 
Tools. CsBsar, on the other hand, if a democrat in the sense of work- 
ing by democratic agencies, was bending all his efforts to the recon- 
struction of a^ew, purer, and enlarged aristocracy, no longer reduced 
to the necessity of buying and selling the people in mere self-defence. 
The everlasting war of hribeiy, operating upon universal poverty, the 
internal disease of Roman society, would have been redressed by 
Cmsar’s measures, and teas redressed according to the degree in which 
those measures were really brought into action. New jodicatures 
were wanted, new judicial laws, a new aristocracy, Ly slow degrees a 
new people, and the right of suffrage exercised within pew restric- 
tiOFs— all these things were needed for the cleansing of Borne ; and 
that Csssar would have accomplished this* labour of Hercules was the 
true caps^ of his assaasiuation. The scoundrels of the pBgardby felt 
their doom to be approaching. It was the just remiurk of Napoleon, 
that Bmtaa .;.6>ut still more, we may say, ao- 

cfeditod as a patriot, was, in &ct, the most esclj^ve apd W most 
bullish of aiikocrats. 
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Poiopey were eq^a%r assaulted by Mden suiprise^ the 
first invariably ^et sudden (sudden but never 

imloDked-for) by jcpimter resource^ pt evasion. He showed 
a new front as often as his situattoil OHposed a new peril. 
At Pharsalia, where the cavalry of Pompey was far supe* 
rior to his own, he. anticipated and was in frill readiness 
for the partiitsttlair xnanoeuvie by which it was attempted to 
make this superiority availaUe against himself. . By a new 
formation of his troops ho foiled the attack, and caused it 
to recoil upon the enemy. Had Pomxiey then no rejoinder 
ready for meeting this reply } No. His one arrow being 
shot, his quiver was exhausted. Without an effort at 
XMiriying any longer, the mighty game was surrendered as 
desperate. ** Check to the king 1’* w^as heard in silent buIh 
mission ; and no further stratagem was invoked, ev^ in 
silent prayer, but the stratagem of flight. Yet Cmsar him* 
.self, objects a celebrated doctor (viz., Bishop Warburton), 
was reduced by his own rashness at Alexandria to a cqn* 
dition of peril*, and embarrassment not less alarming than 
the condition of Pompey at Pharsalio. How far this sur* 
prise might be reconcilable with Caosar’s military credit, is 
a question yet undecided ; but this at least is certain, that 
he was equal to the occasion ; and, if the surprise was all 
but fatal, the evasion was all but miraculous. .j^^Many were 
the sudden surprises which Csssar had to face before and 
after this — on the shores of Britain, at Marseilles, at 
Munds» at l^hapsus— from all of which he issued trium- 
phantly, faiBng only as to that final one from which he 
had in puns. nobiUty of. heart announced his determination 
to shelter hinis^ under no pxecautioiuL 

add eteape are exdting to 
dh^porii<m. between the in : 
& interests of a whole nation. 
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which forthe happen to be concorreut. The death 

or Ao cadape of O^ar, at one moment rather than another, 
would make a differouce in the deetiny of the human race. 
And in kind, though not in degree, the same interest lias 
frequently attached to the fortunes of a prince or militaiy 
leader. Effectually the same dramatic character belongs to 
any stniggle with sudden danger, though not (liko Gfesar’s) 
successful That it was no^ suocessfid, becomes a new 
teafiKm for pursuing it with interest ; since equally in that 
result, as in one more triumphant, we read the altered 
course by which history is henceforward destined to flow. 

For instance, how much depended — ^what a weight of 
history hung in suspense, upon the evasions, or attempts at 
evasion, of Charhjs I He was a prince of great ability ; 
uud yet it confounds us to obscjrvc, with how little of fore- 
sight, or of circumstantial inquiry, either as regarded things 
or persons, he entered upon these difficult enterprises of 
escape from the vigilance of military guardians. His first 
escape, viz., that into the Scottish camp before Newark, 
"was not surrounded with any circumstances of difficulty. 
His second escape from Hampton Court had become a 
matter of ;nore urgent policy, and was proportionally more 
difficult of execution. He was attended on that occasion 
by two gcuthmien (Berkcly and Ashbumham), upon whose 
qualities of coiurage and readiness, and upon whose acquaint- 
ance with the accidents, local or personal, that surrounded 
their |>ath, all was staked. Yet one of these gentlemen 
was always suspected of txeacbeiy, and both were imbecile 
as regarded that sort of, wisdom on which it was possible 
for ja person to rely. Had the questions likely to 
arise been, ehch as belong to a m^umding adventure, 
these ^tlemen might have been quaiifiedior Ihe Situation. 
As it wa% tb^ sank in mere distraction under the lespousi* 
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bilities of the occasl<^ Xbe king was as yet in safety. 
At Lord Soutbi^pWs cotmbiy nwiBion, he enjoyed the 
protection of a loyal family ready id fi^e any risk in his 
behalf j and his retreat was entirely concealed. Suddenly 
this scene dbanges* The military commander in the Isle of 
Wight is ^mtUfUtiusly nntde acquainted Mith ihe king s 
situation, and. brought into his presence, together with a 
military gtiard, though no effort had been made to exact 
seciuiities ftom his honour in behalf of the king. His 
single ol^cct was evidently to arrest the king. Hismilitaiy 
honour, his duty to the Parliament, his x»rivate interest, all 
pointed to the same result, vis., the immediate apprehen- 
sion of the fugitive prince. What was there in the opi>o- 
site scale to set against these notorious motions ) Simply 
the fact that he was nephew to the king's favourite chap- 
lain, Dr. Hammond. What rational man, in a cose of that 
nature, would have relied upon so poor a trifle i Yet even 
tliis inconsiderable bias much more than balanced by 
another of the some kind, but in the opposite dhection. 
Colonel Hammond was nephew to the king's chaplain ; so 
far but in the meantime he was the husband of Cromwell’s 
niece ; and upon Cromwell privately, and the whole faction 
of tho Independents politically, he relied for all his hopes 
of advancement. The result was, that, from mete inertia 
of mind and criminal negligence in his two attendants, the 
poor king had run right into the custody of the veiy jailer 
whom his enemies would have selected by preference. 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a prisoner, Charhis 
hod quietly, walked into the military rat-trap of Oarisbrook 
Castlk very security of this prison^ however, might 
tlm>w the .i^yegrndr qff his gum^ Another escape might 
bep^I^ef a^j^pe was arranged. It rends 

like n^ds of a lunatic hospital, 
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to hoaritct eitcunistances and the particular point upon 
which it foundered. Charles was to make liis exit through 
a window. This window, however, was fenced by iron 
liars ; and these bars had been to a certain extent eaten 
through with aquafortis. The king had succeed in 
pushing his head through, an^ upon that result he 'relied 
for his escape ; for he connected this trial with the follow* 
ing strange maxim or postulate, viz., that wheresoever the 
head could pass, there the whole person could pass. It needs 
not to bo said, that, in the final experiment, this absurd 
rule was found not to hold good. The king stuck fast 
about the chest and shoulders, and was extricated with some 
difficulty. Had it even been otherwise, the attempt woulrf 
have fiuled; for, on looking down from amidst the iron ban^ 
the king beheld, in the imperfect light, a number of people 
who were nut amongst his accomidices. 

Equal in fatuity, almost one hundred and fifty years 
later, were the several attempts at escape concerted on be- 
half of the French royal family. The abortive escape to 
Varenues is now familiarly known to all the world, and 
impeaches the good sense of the king himself not less than 
of his friends. The arrangements for the falling in with 
the cavalry escort could not have been worse managed had 
they been intrusted to children. But even the general 
outline of the sclieme, an escape in a collective family 
party — father, mother, children, and seiwants — and the 
king himself, whose features, by means of the coinage, were 
known to millions, not even withdrawing hiuiCelf fh)m the 
pubUe gaze at the stations for changing horses-^-all this is 
calmdati^ to perplex and sadden the pitying rea^ with 
the idea some supernatural infatuation had bewildemd 
the predefined victims. Meantitue an earlier escape than 
this to Varennes had planned, viz., to Brussels. The 
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prepaiationfi for th!8» \rhieh have been narrated by Madame 
de Oampan, 'were iumduotod with a diore^^ard of conceal- 
ment oven moiro astonnding to people of ordinaay |$ood 
oeuse. « Do you really need to escape at all 1’* would 
have been the question of many a lunatic ; <* If you do, 
surely you^ need also to disguise your preparations foi 
escape.** 

But alike the madness or the providential wisdom of 
such attempts commands our profoundest interest ; alike — 
'ahothcr conducted by a Ca 3 sar, or by the helpless members 
of fauiilies utterly unfitted to act iudo^tendcntly for them* 
solves. These attempts belong to liislory, and it is in that 
relation that they become philosophically so inix>re8sive. 
Crcneratious through an infinite series are contemplated by 
us as silently awaiting the turning of a sentinel round a 
comer, or tho casual echo of a footstep. Dynasties have 
trepidated on the chances of a sudden cry fiom an infant 
carried in a basket; and the safety of empires has been 
suspended, like the descent of an avalanche, upon the 
moment earlier or the moment later of a cough or a 
sneeze. And, high above all, ascends solemnly the philo- 
.<»opnic truth, that the least things and the greatest are 
bound together as elements equally essential of the mysteri- 
ous univei’seb 



ON THE KNOCKING AT THE GATE 

IN MACBETH. 


Fbom my boyish days I had always felt a great per- 
plexity on one point in Macbetb. It was this : tlie 
knoching at the gate, which succeeds to the murder of 
Duncan, produced to tny feelings an effect for which 1 
never could account. The effect wjis, that it reflected 
back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulneas and a depth 
of solemnity ; yet, however obstinately I endeavoured with 
ray understiunling to comprehend this, for many years I 
never could see trAy it should produce such an effect. 

Hero X pause for one moment, to exhort the reader 
never to pay any attention to his undexstanding, when it 
stands in opposition to any other faculty of his mind. 
The more undcrstiuiding, however useful and indispensable, 
is tile meanest fficulty in the human mind, and the most to 
he distrusted ; and yet the gi-eat majority of people trust 
to nothing else, which may do for ordinaiy life, but not 
for philosophical purposes. Of this out of ten thousand 
instances tliat I might produce, I cite one. Ask of 
^y pcqnton whatsoever, who is not previouriy prepared for 
thb demand by a knowledge of the p^pective^ to dxew in 
the rudest way the commonest appeiMrance wbtoh dqxmds 
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upon the lu\rs of tluit. «detiee ; aa| for instaooe, tu repix^nt 
the effect of two wdls standing at light angles to each 
other^ or the appearance of the houses on each side of a 
street^ as seen by a per^n looking down the street fixmt 
one extremity. Now in all cases; unless the person has 
happened to ohse^ in pictures how it is that artiats pro- 
duce tho^ effects, he wU he utterly unable to make the 
smallest appxnximation to it. ' Yet why 1 For he Los 
actually s^n the effect every day of his life. The reason 
is — that he tdlows his understanding to overrule his eyes. 
Eis unclerstauding, which includes no intuitive knowledge 
of the laws of vision, can furnish him with no reason wiry 
a line which is known and can be proved to be a horizontal 
line, should not appear a horizouitd line ; a line that made 
any angle with the perpomlicular, less than a right angle, 
wonld seem to him to indicate that bis houses were all 
tumbling down together. Accordingly, he makes the lino 
of his houses a horizontal line, and fails, of course, to pro- 
duce the effect demanded. Hero, then, is one instauco out 
of many, in which not only the understanding is allowed 
to overrule the eyes, but where the understanding is posb 
tively allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it were ; for not 
only does the man believe the evidence of his understanding 
in opposition to that of his eyes, but (what is monstrous !) 
the idiot is not Aware that bis eyes ever gave such evidence. 
He does not know that he has se<m (and therefore quoad 
his consciousness has not seen) that which he has seen 
every day of his life. 

Bui to return from this digression, my understanding 
cotdd no reason why the knocking at the gate In 

Macbeth shoold^produee any effeeV direct or reflected. In 

poriUrely that it could 

pm&ce ^ l^w. bettor; I felt that it 
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did i ai^id I waited and clung to the problem until further 
knowledge tahould enable me to solve it At length, in 
1812,' Mr. Williams made his dibut on the stage of Bat- 
eliffe Highway, and executed those unparalleled murders 
which have procured for him such a brilliant and undying 
reputation. On which murders, by Che way, I must 
observe, tliat in one respect they have had an ill effect, by 
making the connoisseur in murder very fastidious in his 
taste, and dissatisfied by anything that has been since done 
in that line. All other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his ; and, as an amateur once said to me in a 
querulous tone, “ Tlierc has been absolutely motbing doin^ 
since his time, or nothing that's worth speaking of** But 
this is wrong ; for it is unronsonable to expect all men lo 
be great artists, and born with the genius of Mr. ‘W’'illiRms. 
Now it will be remomb<3recl, that in the first of these mur- 
ders (that of tlio Marrs), the same incident (of a knocking 
At the door, soon after the work of extermination was com- 
plete) did actually occur, which the genius of Shakspere 
has invented ; and all good judges, and the most eminent 
dilettanti, iicknowlcdgod the felicity of Shalcspore's sugges- 
tion, as soon os it was actually realized. Here, then, was 
a fresh proof that I was right in relying on my own feeling, 
in opposition to my understanding ; and 1 again set myself 
to study the problem ; at length I solved it to my own 
satisfaction, aud my solution is this. Murder, in ordinary 
cases, where the sympathy is wholly directed to the case 
of the murdered person, is an incident of coarse and 
vulgar hornw; and for tins reason, that it fiirgs the 
interest exclusively upon the natural but ignoble instinct 
by which We cleave to life ; an instinct which, as being 
inclispei^ble t^ the primal law of self-preservation, b the 
same & kind (though different in degm) kmongst oB 
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liTing ci’eatares : tbU instlBot> thercfca'c, because it aum- 
hilates all distinctions) and d^rades the greatest of men to 
the level of << the poor beetle that wo ti^ad on,'* exhibits 
human nature iu its most abject and humiliating attitude. 
Such an attitude would little suit the purposes of the poet. 
Wliat then must he do? He must throw the interest 
on the murderer. Our sympathy must bo with him (of 
course I mean a sympathy of comprehension, a sympathy 
by which we enter into his feelings, and are made to tm- 
dorstand them, — ^not a sympathy of pity or approbation*). 
In the mmxlered person, all strife of thought, all flux and 
reflux of passion and of purpose, are crushed by one over- 
whelming panic ; the fear of instant death smites him 
“ with its petrific mace.*’ But in the murderer, such n 
murderer as a poet will condescend to, there must be 
raging some great storm of piission — jealousy, ambition^ 
vengeance, hatred — ^which will create a hell within him ; 
and into this hell we are to look. 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratifying his own enormous 
and teeming faculty of creation, Shakspero has introduced 
two murderers : and, as usual in his hands, they are rr- 
markably discriminated : but, though in Macbeth ^he strife 
of mind is greater than in bis wife, the tiger spirit not so 
awake, and hit feelings caught chiefly by contagion from 
her, — yet, as both were finally involved in the guilt of 

* It sems aboost ludicrous to guard and explain my use of a 
word, in a situation where it would naturally explain itself, But it 
has become necessaiy to do so, in consequence of the unscholarlikc 
use of the word sympathy, at pmsent so general, by which, instead 
of uMngf it fa its proper sense, as the act of reproducing in our 
minds the fMhtgs.of another, whether for hatred, indignation, love, 
pU>r'm? it is mads a mate nynonynte of the word pity p 

and hCaoe,^ insteaitief saying lynqpathy mih another,” mony witox 
odopt &s ftoniMcis* bi^l^Hsm ^ ” sympathy /or onotber.” 

xm-r* ‘ ;v : . . 
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Qiurderi the murderous mind of necessity is findlly to be 
presumed in both. Tliis was to be expressed ; and on its 
own account, as well as to make it a more proportionable 
antagonist to the unoffending nature of their victim^ the 
gracious Duncan,*" and adequately to expound “ the deep 
damnatiem of his taking this was to be expressed with 
peculiar energy. Wo were to be made to feel that the 
human nature, <.(*., the divine nature of love and mercy, 
spread through tlio hearts of all creatures, and seldom utterly 
withdrawn from man— was gone, vanished, extinct ; and 
that the fioudisli nature had taken its place. And, as this 
efiect is marvellously accomplished in tho dmloguea and 
soliloquies themselves, so it is finally consummated by the 
expedient under consideration ; and it is to this that I now 
solicit the rc'ador’s attention. If the reader has ever wic- 
nessod a wife, daughter, or sister in a fainting fit, he may 
chance to have observed that tho most afiecting moment in 
such a spectacle is that iii which a sigh and a stirring 
anuounco thrj recoin nuHicmient of suspended life. Or, if 
the reader has ever been present in a vast metropolis, on 
the day whem .some great national idol was carried in 
fhacral i«oinp to his grave, and chancing to walk near the 
course through which it passed, has felt powerfully in the 
silence and desertion of the streets, and in the stagnation 
of ordinaiy business, the deep interest which at that moment 
was posso.SKsing tho heart of man — if all at once he sliouM 
hear the death-like stillness broken up by the soimd of 
wheels rattling aivay from tho scene, and making known 
that tho transitory vision was dissolved, he will be awara 
that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension 
and pause in oidinary human concerns so ftill and affecting, 
as at that moment when the soqpension emea, and the 
goingi^n of human life arc suddenly retimed. All action 
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in any directi<m is beat expounded, meaeured, and made 
appreheiiaible, by reaction* Kow apply this to the case in 
S^beih. Here, as I have stud, &e retiring of the human 
heart, and the entrance of the ficndiah heart was to he ex- 
pressed and made senublc. Another world has stept in ; 
and the murderers are taken out of the region of human 
things, human purposes, human desires. They are trans- 
figured : Lady Macbeth is “ nnsexcd Macbeth has forgot 
tlmt he waa bom of woman ; both are conformed to the 
image of devils ; and the world of devils is suddenly rc- 
vcfiled. But how shall this 1 k 5 conve^x^d and made palpable ? 
lu order that a new world may step in, this world must for 
a time disapt)car. Tlie murderers, and the murder must be 
insulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf from the ordi- 
nary tide and succession of human Jiiiairs — locked up and 
sequestered in some deep recess ; wo must be made sensible 
that the world of ordiiiiiiy life is suddenly arrested — laid 
asleep — ^tranced — ^lucked into a dread Jinuisticc ; time must 
be annihilated ; relation to things without abolished ; and 
all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and sus- 
pension of earthly i>assion. Hence it is, that when the 
deed is done, when the work of darkness is perfect, then 
tlio world of darkness passes away like a i)agf}antiy in the 
clouds : the knocking at the gate is hoard ; au(j[ it makes 
known audibly that the reaction has conunenced ; the 
human has made its reflux upon the iicndish ; the pulses 
of life are beginning to beat again ; and the re-establish- 
ment of the goings-on of the world in which we live, first 
makes profoundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that 
had suspended them. ^ 

O mighty poet J Thy woiis aie not as those of other 
inmv merdy great works of*art ; but are also 

like of ufutu^. like ^ sun and the sea, the 
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stars and the flavers ; like ^ost and snow, rain and dew, 
hail-fitorm and thunder, which are to be studied with entire 
aubniission of our own faculties, and in the perfect faitli 
that in them there can be no too much or too little, nothing 
useless or inert — but that, the fisrther wo press in our dk- 
coYcries, the more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the careless eye hsl seen 
nothing but accident ! 



THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 

AS nEPHESKNTED THE EDIXBUROU STAGE. 


Evekvthing in our days is now. Jionds, for instance* 
wliicli, being formerly"^ of the earth, earthy,” and therefore 
perishable, are now iron, and next door to b(dug immortal ; 
tra^jfedies, which axe so entirely new, that neither wo nor 
fmr fathers, through eighteen hundred and ninety odd years, 
gone by, since Caesar di<l our little islaml the honour to sit 
upon its skirts, have ever seen the like to this “ Antigone 
and, finally, even more new are readersj who, being once an 
ol)edient race of men, most humble and deferential in the 
presence of a Creek scholar, are now become intractably 
mutinous ; keep their hats on whilst he is addressing them ; 
and listen to him or not, as he seems to talk sense or non- 
sense. Some there arc, however, who look upon all these 
new things as being intensely old. Yet, surely the rail- 
roads are new 1 No ; not at all Talus, the iron man in 
Spenser, who continually ran round the island of Crete, 
administedog gentle warning and correction to ofTendors, 
by fiooring them with an iron fiail, was a very ancient 
personage in Gi^k fable ; and the received opinion is, that 
he Jbaye b^n lb Cretan railToad, called The Great 
Ou^uim that carded my lords the judges on 
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their oireuits of jail-deliveiy. The “ Antigone/’ again, 
thskt wears the freshness of morning dew,, and is so fresh 
and dewy in the beautiful person of Miss Faucit, had leully 
begun to look faded on the Athenian stage, and even of 
a certain age,” about the death of FeridoB, whose merldiaii 
year was the year 444 before Christ. Lastly, these modern 
readm, that are so obstinately rebellious to the once Papal 
authority of Greek, they — No ; on consideration, they are 
new. Antiquity prcxluced many monsters, but none like 
iltem. 

The truth is, that this vast multiplication of readers, 
within the kst tweuty-five years, has changed the prevail- 
ing character of reudors. The minority has become the 
OYcra^helrning majority : tho quantity has disturbed the 
quality. Formerly, out of every five readers, at least four 
were, in some degree, classical scholars ; or, if tlixit would 
be saying too much, if two of the four had small Latin 
and less Greek,” they were generally connected with those 
who had more, or at tlic w^orst, wiio had much reverence for 
Latin, and more reverence for Greek. If they did not all 
share in the services of the temple, all at least shored in 
the suj)crf4titioij. But, now-a-days, the readers come chiefly 
from a ckiss of busy jK'ople who care very little for anccfi- 
tnd crazes. Latiu they have heard of, and some of them 
know it 2U9 a good sort of industrious language, that even, 
in modem times, has turned out many useful books, astro- 
nomied, medical, philosophical, and (as Mrs. Malaprop 
ol)serves) diabolical ; but, as to Greek, they think of it as 
of an ancient mummy; you spend an infinity of time in 
unswathing it from its old dusty wrappers, and when you 
have come to the end, what do you find for your pains t 
A wom^^s &ce, or a baby’s, that certdnly is not the better 
for being 3000 years old ; and perhaps a few eon of wheat, 
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stolen from Pbaraob^e granary ; wbioh arhea^ when sown* 
in Norfolk or SGd-^Lothian^ iP^ped, tbxashed, ground^ baked, 
and hunted through all sorts of toirtoires, yields a breakfast 
roll that (as a Scottish , baker observed to me) is not just 
that bad.” Certainly not : not eatactly that bad not 
woi'se than the worst of our own ; but stiQ, much fitter for 
Pharaoh’s breakfastrtable than for ours. 

1, for my own part, stand upon an isthmus, eonneoting 
me, at one terminus, with the rebels against Greek, and, at 
the other, with those against whom they arc in rebellion ; on 
the one liand, it seems shocking to me, who am steeped to the 
lips in antique prejudices, that Greek, in unlimited quantities, 
should not secure a limited privilege of talking nonsense. 
Is all reverence extinct for old and ivy-mantled and u^'orm- 
eaten things ? Surely, if your own grandmother lectures on 
moralsjl which perhaps now and then she does, she will 
eommand that reverence from you, by means of her grand- 
motherhood, which by means of her ethics she knight not. 
To be a good Grecian, is now to. be a faded potentate ; a 
sort of phantom Mogul, sitting at Delhi, with on Euglisli 
sepoy l)c8tiiding bis shoulders. Matched against the master 
of ologies, in our days the most accomplished of Grecians is 
becoming what tho master of soutcuces” had become 
long since, in competition with the |>olitical economist. 
Yet, be assured, reader, that all the ologidb” hitherto 
christened oology, ichthyology, ornithology, conchology, 
palmodontology, &c., do not furnish such mines of labour 
as does the Greek language when thoroughly searched. 
The Mithridates” of Adelung, improved by the commen- 
taries of Yater and of subsequent authors, numbers up 
about 4000 languages and jargons on our polyglot earth ; 

♦ as it' has beso rspsatedlV ; a fact wUiA tcius 

^madiiis i^y ''Oct 
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nut indludmg the chuckling of poultry, nor caterwauling, 
nor tiarking, howling, braying, lowing, nor other respect- 
able and ancient dialects, that perhaps have their ele- 
gant and their vulgar varieties^ as well as prouder forms 
of communication. But my impression is, that the Greek, 
token by itself, this one exquisite language, cousidered as 
a quarry of intdlectual labour, has more work in it, is 
more truly a pvice de resistance^ than all the remaining 
.3999, with caterwauling thrown into the bargain. So far 
I side with the Grecian, and think that he ought to be 
honoured with a little genuflexion. Yet, on the other hand, 
the fliicst sound on this earth, and which rises like an 
orchcstni, above all the uproars of earth and the Babels of 
earthly languages, is truth — absolute truth ; and the hate- 
fulest is conscious falsehood. Now, there is falsehood, nfiy 
(which seems strange), even sycoplnvncy, in the old un- 
distinguishing homage to all that is called classical. Yet 
why should men be sycojdiants in cases where they must 
bo disinterested 1 Sycophancy grows out of fear, or out of 
mercenary self-interest. But what can there exist of 
either pointing to an old Greek poet 1 Cannot a man 
give his free opinion upon Homer, without fearing to bo 
waylaid by his ghost ? But it is not that which startles 
him from publishing the secret demur which his heart 
prompts, upon hearing fldsc praises of a Greek poet, 
or prsiii^es which, if not false, are extravagant. What 
he fears, is the scorn of his contemporaries. I^et once 
a party have formed itself, considerable enough to protect 
a man from the charge of presumption in throwing off the 
yoke of servile allegiance to all that is called classical, — 
let it be a party ever so small numerically, and the rebels 
%vill agm be many. Wliat a man fears is, to. affront the 
whole storm of indignation, real and afiboted, in bis own 
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goiitaty peisan, « Goth T << yan&l 1” he hears from cvoiy 
Ride. Break that storm by dividing it^ and he vQl face 
its anger, ^^Let me be a GotV^ he mutters to himsdf; 

but let me not dishonour myself by aSectmg an enthu- 
siasm whidi my heart r^eots T 

Ever smoe the restoration of letters there lias been a 
cabal, an academic interest, a &ctious league amongst 
universities, and learned bodies, and individual scholars, 
for exalting^ as something superterrestrial, and quite unap- 
proachable by moderns, the monuments of Greek liteniture^ 
Fimioe, in the time of Louis xiv., England, in the latter 
part of that time ; in fact, each countiy as it grew polislicd 
at some ocjst of strength, carritHl this craze to a dangerous 
excess — daugmus as all things false are dangerous, and 
depressing to the aspirations of genius. Boiloau, for in- 
stance, and Addison, though neither of them accomplished 
In scholarship,* nor either of them extensively read in any 
department of the classic literature, speak everywhere of 
the dassics as having notoriously, and by the general con- 
fession of jiolished nations, carried the functions of poetry 
and eloquence to that sort of faultless beauty which prob- 
ably does really exist iu the Greek sculpture. There ai-c 
few things perfect in this world of frailty. Eveh lightning 
is sometimes a failure ; Niagara has horrible faults ; and 
Mont Blanc might be improved by a century of chiselling 
from judicious artists. Such are the works of blind ele- 
ments^ which (poor things !) cannot improve by exjierienot^ 
As to man who doee^ the sculpture of the Greeks in their 
marbles and sometimes in their gems, seems the only act of 

* Boile^ is true, trauslatod liOiiginuB. But there goes little 
Greek toi Itw is dealing with Attic Greek, and AUks iroets, 

that a UMm can ijtUiSifrat bit Grecian ddlL 
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hiif worksmship which has hit the bull's eye in the target 
at v^hich we are all aiming. Not so, with permission from 
Messrs. Boilean and Addison, the Greek literature. The 
fhults ^ this are often conspicuous ; nor are they likely to 
be hidden for the coming century, as they have been for the 
three last. I’lio idolatiy will be shaken : as Hois, some of 
the classic models arc destined to totter; and 1 foresee, 
without gifts of prophecy, that many labourers will soon be 
ill tills field — many Idolodasts, who will expose the signs 
of disease, which zciJilots had interpreted as power ; and of 
weakness, wliicl] is not the less real because scholars had 
fancied it health, nor the less injurious to the total effect 
because it was inevitable under the accidents of the Grecian 
position. 

Meantime, I repeat, that to disparage any thing w'hatever, 
or to tuni the eye uiion blemishes, is no part of my present 
purpose. Nor could it be : since the ono solo section of 
the Greek literature, as to which I profess myself an enthu- 
siast, happens to be the tragic drama ; and here, only, 1 
myself am lialde to be challenged as an idolater. As regards 
the Antigone in particular, so profoundly do I feel the im- 
passioned beauty of her situation in connexion with her 
character, that long ago, in a work of my owrn (yet unpub- 
lished), having occasion (by way of overture introducing one 
of the sections) to cite before the reader’s eye the chief 
pomps of the Grecian theatre, after invoking “ the magnifi- 
cent witch” lllcdca, I call up Antigone to this shadowy 
stage by the apostrophe, « Holy heathen, dmig^ter of God, 
before God was known,* flower from Paradise after Para- 
dise was closed ; that quitting all things for whidh flesh 
Inngublics, safety and honour, a palace and a hotx«e^ didst 


Gad was known in Greees. 
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make thyself a bonsdess pariah^ lest the poor pariah 
thy outcast fisther^ should want a hand, to lea<l him in hia^ 
darkness, or a voice to whisper comfort in his misery ; 
angel, that badst depart for ever the glories of thy own 
bridal day, lest he that had sliared thy nursery in childhood 
should want the honours of a funeral ; idolatrous, yet 
Christian Lady, that in the spirit of martyrdom trodst alone 
the yawning billows of the grave, flying from earthly hopes, 
lest everlasting despair should settle upon the grave of thy 
brother,’* &c. In fact, though all the groupings, and what 
1 would call permanent attitudes of tho Grecian stage, are 
majestic, there is none that, to my mind, towers into such 
afiecting grandeur as this fm«^l rcvebitioii, through Antigone 
herself, and through her own dreadful death, of the tremen- 
dous wo that destiny had suspended over her house. If 
therefore my business had been chiefly with the individual 
di'ama, I should have found little room for any sentiment 
but that of profound admiration. But iny present business 
is dlflTereiit : it concents the Greek drama generally, and the 
attempt to revive it ; and its object is to elucidate, rather 
than to praise or to blame. To explain this better, I will 
describe two things ; — Ist, The sort of audience^that I sup- 
pose myself to be addressing ; and, 2df^, As growing out 
of thatj the particular quality of the explanations which I 
witdi to make. 

Isi, As to the audience : In order to excuse the tone 
(which ocbasionally I may be obliged to assume) of one 
speaking as from a station of knowledge, to others having 
no knowledge, I beg it to be understood, that I take ihat 
station deliberately, on no conceit of superiority to my 
readers, but as a companion adapting my servirx^s ta the 
wtuits of those who need them. I am not addressing those 
already flutailb the Greek , drama, but these who 
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frankly confess, and (according to their conjectural apprO' 
ciation of it) who regret their non familiarity with that 
drama. It is a thing well known to pubUsliers, througn 
remarkable results, and is now showing itself on a scale 
continually widening, that a new literary public has arisen, 
very diiftTent from any which existed at the beginning of 
this ccntul 3 ^ The aristocracy of the land have always 
been, in a moderate degree, literary ; less, however, in 
connexion with the cun'mi literature, ihaji wdth literature 
generally — past aa well as present. And this is a tendency 
naturally favoured and strengthened in theniy by the fine 
colleolions of books, carried forward through successive 
generations, which are so often found as a sort of heredi- 
tary foundation in the country nuinaions of 5ur nobility. 
But a class of readers, prodigiously more extensive, has 
formed itself within the commercial orders of our great 
cities and manufacturing districts. These orders range 
through a largo scale. The liigliest diisses amongst them 
were always literary. But the interest of literature has 
now swept downwards through a vast compass of descents ; 
and this large body, though the busiest in the nation, yet, 
by having under their undisturbed command such leisure 
time as tliey have at all under their command, are eventu- 
ally able to read more than those even w^ho seem to have 
nothing else but leisure. In justice, how^ever, to the nobility 
of our land, it should be icmcmbercd, that their stations 
in society, and their wealth, their territorial duties, and 
their various public duties in London, as at court, at public 
meetings, in Parliament, dec., bring crowded daims upon 
their time ; whilst even sacrifices of time to the graceful 
Courtesies of life are, in reference to their stations, a sort of 
sooondaxy duties. These allowances mad% it still remains 
true that the busier classes are the main reading dassos } 
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whilst from llieir immonse numbers, they are becoming 
elFectusUy the bo^y that will more and more impress upon 
the moTing literature its main impulse and direction. One 
other feature of difference there is amongst this commercial 
class of ];eaders : amongst the aristocracy all are thoroughly 
educated, excepting those who go at an early age into the 
army ; of the commercial body, none receive an elaborate, 
and what is meant by a liberal edneniion, except those 
standing tlieii connexions in tlio richest classes. Thus 
it happens tliat, amongst those wlio have not inherited but 
achieved their stations, many nnm of fine and powerful 
understandings, accomplished in manners, and admirably 
informed, not having had the henelits when young of a 
n^gular classical education, find (uj)on any aciu<lent bringing 
up such subjects) a deficiency whitdi they do ^lot find on 
other subjects. They are too honourable to undervalue ad- 
vantages, which they feel to be considerable, simply because 
they were denicnl to themselves. Tlicy regret their loss. 
And yet it seems hardly worth while, on a simple prospect 
of contingencies that may never be realized, to undertake 
an entirely new coujye of study fur redressing this loss. 
But they would be glad to avail themselves of ^y useful 
information not exacting study. These are the persons, 
this is the class, to which I address my remarks on the 
“ Antigone and out of their particular situation, suggest 
ing upon all elevated subjects a corresponding tone of liberal 
curiosity, will arise the particular nature and direction of 
these remarks. 

Accordingly, I presume, zec<yndly^ that this curiosity will 
take the foUowing coume : These persons will naturally 
wish to know, at starting, what there is differenjtiaUy in- 
teiiesiang dn^a tragedy, as contrasted with one of 

Shakspere^s or of Schiller’s : In w^t resect, and by what 
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agencies, a Greek tragedy aflecto \ib, or ib Aeant to atTec^ 
us, otherwise than as they do ; and how far the Antigone 
of Sophocles was judiciously chosen; as the particulai 
medium for conveying to British miudB a first impressiou, 
and a representative impression, of Greek tragedy. <^o far, 
in relation to tiie ends proposed, and the means selected" 
Finally^ these persons will be curious to know the issue of 
such an experiment. Let the pur})OBes and the means have 
bfjon bad or good, what was the actual sucw^ss ? And not 
luorely suc.cess, in the sense of the momentary acceptaneo 
by half a dozen audiences, whom tho mere decencies of jus- 
tice must Jmve coir)i»elled to acknowdedge the manager’s 
trouble and expense on their behalf ; but what was* the 
degree of satisfaction felt by students of tho Athouian* 
tragedy, in relation to their long-cherialicd ideal ? Did the 
representation suec^'od in realizing, for a moment, tho awful 
pageant of tho Athenian stage % Did Tragedy, in Milton's 
immoi-tal expresaion, — 

Come sweeping by 
Til tiCopireJ pall?” 

Or was the wliole, though succossfiil in relation to the 
thing attempted, a failure in relation to what ought to 
have been attempted ? Such are the quossions to be 
answered. 

The first elementary idea of a Greek tragedy, is to be 


^ At times, I say poinUnlly, the Athenian rather than the Oredian 
tragedy, in order to keep the reader b attention awake to a remark: 
made by Fatercnlus, — viz., dliat although Greece coquettishly nreh 
corned homage to heraelf, as generallj concerned in the Greek liters^ 
ture, In reality Athens only had any odginal ehare in the drama, or 
in the oratoiy of Greece. 
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«ougl^t iu a serious Italian 6pera. The Greek dialb^e is 
represented tor the ledtatire, and the tumultuous lyrical 
par(| assigned chiefly, though not exclusively, to the cboma 
on the Gieek stage, are represented, by the impasaipned airs, 
trios, choruses, &c., on the Italian. And here, at the 
vioryf outset, occurs a question which lies at the threshold of 
a FiiJe Art, — that is, of any Kno Art : for had the views 
of Addison upon the Italian opera had the least foundation 
in trutli, there could have been no room or opening for 
any mode of imitiition except such jw lielongs to a mec/uznic 
art. * 

The reason for at all connecting Addison with this case 
is, that 7^ chiefly was the pcrsoii ntreupied in assailing the 
Italian opera ; and this h(».slility arose, probably, in his 
want of sensibility to good (that is, to Italian) music. But 
whatever might be Ids motive for the hostility, the single 
argument by whicli he supported it wiis this, — that a Loro 
ought not to sing upon the stage, iM'causcj no hero known 
to history ever summoned a garrison in a song, or chargcjd 
a battery in a semichoius. In this argument lies an ignO’ 
ranee of the very first principle conc^orried in every Fine 
Art, In all alike, more or loss directly, tlie pbjcct is to 
njproduco in the mind some groat effect, through tlio 
agency of idem in alio. The idem, the impression, 
is to be restored ; but in alio^ in a differimt material, — o> 
means of some different instrument. For instance, on the 
Roman stage there vfes an art, now entirely lost, of narrat- 
ing, and in part of dramatically representing an impassioned 
tale, by means of dancing, of musical accompaniment in the 
orchestra, and of elaborate pantomime in the performer. 
SakmU H^ermiestrarn^ he danced (that is, he represented 
by dandng and pantomime the story of) Hypermnestm, 
Now> shi^Kise a man to object, that young ladies, \rhen 
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luivi&g their youthful husbands at midnight from assassinar 
ticm, could not be capable of waltzing or quadrillittg^ how 
wide is this of the whole problem ! This is still seehing 
for the mechanic imitation, some imitation founded in the 
very fact ; whereas the object is to seek the imitation in 
the sameness of the impression drawm from a different, or 
even from an impossible fact. If a man, taking a hint 
from the Roman “ Saltatio** (ealtavit AndromacherC), should 
say that he would “ whistle Waterloo,” that is, by whistling 
conuc(^cd with pantomime, would express the passion and 
the charges of Waterloo, it would be monstrous to refuse him 
his postulate on the i)retcnce that “ people did not whistle 
at Waterloo.” Precisely so : neither are most people made 
of marble, but of a material us different as can well be 
imagined, viz., of elastic flesh, with warm blood coursing 
along its tu])cs ] out! yet, for all that^ a sculptor will draw 
tears from you, by (jxhibiting, in pure statuary marble, on 
Si sepulchral monument, two young children with their little 
heads on a pillow, sleeping in each other’s arms ; whereas, 
if he had presented them in wax-work, which yet is far 
more like; to flesli, you 'would have felt little more pathos in 
the scene than if they had been shown baked in gilt ginger 
bread He has exprcssscd the idem, the identical thing ex 
pressed in the real children ; the sleep that masks death, 
the rest, the pence, llie purity, the innocence j but in alio, 
in a substance tlic most different ; rigid, non-elastic, and as 
unlike to flesh, if tried by touch, or or by experienco 
of life, as can well be imagined. So of the whistling. It 
is the very ■^^orst objection in the world to say, that the 
strife of Waterloo did not reveal itself through whistling ; 
undoubtedly it did not ; but that is the veiy ground of the 
mim*6 art He will reproduce the foxy and tlie movement 
as to the only point which concerns you, viz., the effect 
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Upon your own aynipatkies, through a language that seems 
without any relation to it : he will set hefoi'e you what 
was at Waterloo through that Which was not at Waterloo. 
Whereas any dii'ect factual imitation, resting upon painted 
' figures drest up In regimontals, and worked by watchwork 
tlirougb the whole movements of the ba|tle, would have 
Ifcen no art whatsoever in the sense of a Fine Art, but a 
base ftudhanic mimimy. 

This prinpiplo of tho idem in alio, so widely diffused 
through all the higher revelations of art, it is peculiarly 
requisite to bear in mind when looking at Grecian tragedy, 
because no form of human composition employs it in so 
much complexify. How confouniling it would have b<ien 
to Addison, if somebody had told him, that, substantially, 
he had himself committed tlic oftence (as ho fancied it) 
which ho charged so bitterly upon the Italian opera ; and 
that, if the opera had gone farther upon that road tlum 
himself, the Greek tragedy, which he presumed to be so 
prodigiously exalted beyond niotlcm approaches, bad gone 
farther even than tho opera. Addison himself, wdicn writ- 
ing a tragedy, made this violation (as he would have said) 
of nature, made this concession (;is I should say) to a higher 
nature, that he compelled his r^aracters to talk in metre. 
It is true this metre was the common iambic, yt^hich (aa 
Aristotle remarks) is the most natural and spontaneous of 
all metres ; and, for a sufilcicnt reason, in all languages. 
Certainly j but Aristotle never meant to say that it was 
natural for a gentleman in a passion to talk threescore and 
ten iambics conseewtively : a chance line might escape him 
once and away as we know that Tacitus opened one of 
his works by a regular dactylic hexameter in ftill curl, 
without Wir s-discoyerii^ it to his dying day (a fact wliich 
is (dear ^li his nem having corrected it) ; and this being 
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u very artifidd metw, hfortmi Tucitus might have dipped 
into a simple iambic But that was an accident, whilst 
Addison had delibemtdy and unitbnnly made his characters 
talk in verse. According to the conunon and false mcioiirig 
(which wna his own meaning] of the word Kature, he hod 
as undeniably violated the principle of the natural^ by this 
luctrical dialogue, as the Italian opem by musical dialogue. 
If it is hard and trying for men to sing their emotions, not 
Im so it must be to deliver them i!i verso. 

But, if tliis were HliOi!bing, how much more shockin': 
would it have «cenif‘d to Addison, had he bu n introtluetd 
to parts which rtvilly exist in the Grecian drama? Even 
Sopho{^les, wiio, of the tlireo tragic poets surviving from the 
WTCcks of tho AtUeirnm stage, is repntod tlio supreme 
if not tho most impassioned iioot, with what horror he would 
have overwlioliard Ad<lison, when read by the light of those 
principles which he had himself so ficornfully applied to tlje 
opera * In the v<My inonsoon ol' Ids roving mweiy, from 
cjilamitios ns s»>dd('n •a'* they va re ivredeemaMe, a king is 


* ** TL' finpmuf artist — It i< ^ Iiicily by coiujf.irifitm with Kun- 
phloM, the t Si'pluii'lv'P is usiadly rro\v!K»d with the laurels of art. 
liut there is sttiiic (Ijjn/t r of Joir.*,' wrong to Ihi; truth in loo blindly 
adljering to fliosi old ndin'is of i \ uic'd < onrt«. The judgniratB would 
nau:-iiiacs 1^^ roversfMi, it* t!ic ple:uliiirs were l»efore us. There were 
bloekhc.uls in those duyw, 1 -udouhtedly it is pjuit denying tbut 
Euriptdort ttt Ijotr.ivs innrkB of cnrohwsness in the atraettu*c of 
hw plots, ttH il* writi’u: toi* much in :i hurry: tho original enst of the 
fable is soiuetimi's not lutppy, and the evolution or dieenf angling is 
too ppecipiialc. It is c:\sy to eec that he would have remoulded thcui 
in a revised etiition, or daisknte On the other hand, 1 

remexnl>er nothing in llio fJnsjk druana more worthy of a groat artist 
than parts in his Thosnissw. Keither is he tlte cffeminaiely tender, 
or nui^y pathetic poet that seme people imagine. He wan able to 
iweep hU the chords of the impo^ionqd spirit. But the whole of this 
a&hi'eot is in umar : it is in fact tar<!pfa| almost uiihitdten gronod 
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Intrjoduceil, not only oonvcofamg, but converBing In ; 
not only in metres but, in the most ^borate of chotsl 
metres ; not only under the tortme pf these lyric difBeub 
ties, but sltBO chanting ; not only chanting, but also in alt 
]>robability dancing. What do you think of tlvxty Mr. 
Addison t 

Thesre is, irf fact, a scale of graduated ascents in these 
artifices for unrealisiiig the effects of dramatic situations : 

1. We may see, even in novels and praso comediefi, a 
keen attention paid to the inspiriting and drtmwj of the 
dialogue : it is meant to Ijc life-like, but still it is r- little 
raised, [>ointed, cohmred, and idoidizi^d 

2. In comedy of a higher and inon* ])oetic cast, we find 
the dialogue 

3. In comedy or in tragedy alike, vrUich ia meant to 1x3 

still further removed fi-om ordinary life, wo find tli(^ dialogue 
fettered not only by metre, but by rhym'> need not 
go to Dryden, and otliers, of our own iniddlo stage?, or to 
the French stage for this : even in Shakspere, as for 
example, in iKirts of Romeo and Juliet (and for no mpri- 
fions purpose), we may see offects sought from the use of 
rhyme. There In another illustration of the itiealizing effect 
to be obtained from a iKuticular treatment of tlie^dialogue, 
seen in the Hamlet of Sinikspcre. In that drama there 
arises a necessity for exhibiting a piny within a This 

interior drama is to be further removed from the spectator 
than the principal drama ; it is a deep below a deep • and, 
to produce that effect, the poet relies chiefly upon the stif- 
fening the dialogue, and removing it still farther, than the 
general dialogue of the including or otUdde drama, from 
the standard of ordinary life. 

4. We may suppose, superadded to these artifices for,, 
idealising libue' situations, even musie of m intermitting 
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cbaracter, sometimes less, sometimes more iiapossioned — 
recitatives, airs, clioniaea Here we have reached the 
I^lan opera. 

5, And, finality besides dl these resources of art, we 
find danciag introduced ; but doucing of a solemn, mystical, 
and symbolic character. Here, at last, we have reachal 
the Greek tragedy. Probably the best exemplification of 
a Grecian tragedy that ever will be given to a modem 
reader is found in the Samson Agonistes of Milton. Now, 
in the choral or lyric parts of this fine drama, Samson not 
only t:dks, 1/f^, niotrically (os lie, does everywhere, and in 
the most level parts of the scenic business), but, 2<i, in very 
intricate nietrea, and, 3^/, occasionally in rhirnml inetrejt 
(though tli(‘ rliymos are perhaps too sparingly and too cajui- 
ciously scattcnul by hlilton), and, 4/A, mvjvn^ or chanting 
these metros (ft)r, as the chorus sfuig, it was inqjossible that 
he could be allowed to talk in his ordinniy voice, else he 
w-ould have put tliem out, and ruined the music). FimilJy, 
t)th^ I am sjitishcd that Milton meant him to dance. The 
office of the chorus was imperfectly defined uj)oti the Grw^k 
stage. They ani generally imd(‘rstood to he tlie moralizerst 
of the Bceiio. Hut tliis is liable to exceptions. Some of 
them have k'cu known to do ^ ery btid things on the stage, 
and to come within a trifl<^ of felony : as to misprision of 
fdoTiy®, if there w such a crime, a Greek chorus thinks 
nothing of it. But that is no business of mine. What I 
was going to Siiv is, that, as the chorus sometimes inter- 
mingles too much in the action, so tho actors sometimes 
intermingle in the businciNb of the chorus. Now, when you 
are at Borne, you must do ns they do at Borne. And that 
the actor, who nuxcil with the chorus, was compelled to 
fling, isa clear case } for hi$ part in tho dioml ode is always 
in tiiie nniurB of an echO| or answer, or like m'antiphofi^ 
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in catiiedral servieei Bat i^tUuK could be moro absuni 
than that one of ^the^o antiphonies ahould be sunv*; <uid 
ant)tber said. That be , was also eompelled to dance, 1 ain 
• satbfied. The cboras only nmfivnus inoralized, but it 
alwaijs danced : and any actor, with the chorus, 

must dance also, A little incnlont occurs to my remcm* 
hrance, from the Moscow expeditioii of 1812, whicli may 
here ]ye used as an illustration: One day King Murat, 
flourishing hjtT plumage i\b usual, made a gesture of invita- 
tion to some squa/lrnm of cavalry that they should charge 
the enemy : upon whioli the cavalry advanced, hut mali- 
ciously contrived to ciivcloj> the king of dandies, before he 
had time to execute hh ordinal^' luauo'Uvrc of riding off to 
the left and becoming a spectator of their prowess. Tlio 
cavalry resolved tl>at for this once his MajcKty shouhl ride 
down at their head to tlie mJee^ and what fighting 
was like ; and he, finding Uiat the thing must be, thougli 
horribly vexed, made a merit of his necessity, and after- 
wards pretended that he like?d it very much. SoinetimoB, 
in the diirkness, in default of other misanthropic visions, 
the wickedness of this cavaliy, their mkhmicete, causes me 
to laugh immoderately. Now, I conceive tlist any inter- 
loper into the Greek chorus must have dancicd when 
danced, or ho would have been BNvcj)t away by tlieir iin 
petus: noZens voleiv^ he must have rode nlong^ ivith the 
orchestral charge, he must have rode on the crest of the 
choral billows, or he would have l)een rode down by their 
impassioned sweep. Samson, and (Edipus, and others, 
must ^v« danced, if they sang j and they cerhiinly cM 
sing, by noicsidusly intermingling in the choral bu8inc.ss.^ 

* f 'ses a iorew bow at this pciat : if you scic it, readee^ 

Hs«u the 
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But now,” saya the plain English mder, « what waa 
the object of all these elaixtrate devieeaj And how came 
it that the English tragedy, which suiely is as good as the 
Qreekf’ (and at this ix)ini a devil of dohance whispers to 
him, like the quarrelsome servant of the Capulets or tlie 
Montagues, ‘‘ say bttter^*), “ that the English tragedy con- 
tented itself with fewer of these artful resources than the 
Athenian 1” I reply, that the object of all these things 
was — to unroalize the scene. The English drama, by its 
metrical dross, and by otlicr arts*moro disguised, unrealized 
itself, liberated itself from tlie oppression of life in its 
ordinary stiuidards, up to a certain heigiit "WTiy it did 
not rise still Jiiglicr, and why the Grecian duif I will en- 
deavour to exi>lain. It wjis not that the English tragedy 
was less inipassioucd ; on the contrary, it was far more so ; 
the Greek being awful rather than impassioned ; but the 
passion of each is in a ditrcreiit key. It is not again that 
the Greek drama s<uight a lower object tlian the English : 
it sought a diJTcrent object. It is not imparity, but disparity, 
that divides the two magTiifieent theatn^s. 

Suffer me, reader, at this pouit, to borrow from 
and <lo not betray jnc to the authorities that rule in this 
journal, if you liapi>cn to know (wliieh is not likely) that I 
am taking an i<lca from a paper which years ago I wrote 
for an eminent litoraiy journal. As I have no copy of that 
paper Ix^foro mo, it is impossible that I should save myself 
any labour of writing. The words, at imy rate, I must 
invent afresh : and, as to the idea, you never can be such 
a churlish man as, by insisting on a new one, in effect to 
ihsist upon my writing a false one. In the following para- 
graph, tlierefore, I give the substance of a thought suggested 
by mysdf aoine years ago, 

Tha& kind of feeling^ which broods over flie Grecian 
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cxagedy, and to court wluch feeling the tragic poets of 
Or^oco naturally qiread all their Cfuiviis^ was more nefiriy 
allied to the atmosphere of death thsn that ivf life. T\m 
expresses rudely the chaiuctor of a^ and religious horror 
investing the Greek theatre. But to my own feeling the 
different principle of passion which governs the Grecian 
conception of tragedy, as compared with the English, is 
heat conveyed by saying timt the Grecian is a breathing 
from the world olsculpture, the KnglUli a braathing from 
the world of pahithig. What wc read in sculpture is not 
absolutoly death, but still less Is it the fulness of life. We 
read there the abstraction of a life that reposes, the subli* 
uiity of a life that aspires, the solemnity of a life that is 
thrown to an infinite distance. This last is the feature of 
sculpture which Rcems most cliaraetcristic ; the form which 
presides in the most comnianding groups ** is not dead but 
s}t<(‘peth true, Imt it is tlic «lct*}i of a life sequesiratod, 
solemn, liberated from the. lionda of ept'U'.o and time, and 
(iiB to both alike) thrown (I repeat the words) to a distance 
which is infinite. It affects us profoundly, Imt not by 
agitation. Now, on the other hand, the breathing lift — 
life kindling, tniiabling, palpitating — tliat life which sp<?aks 
to us in painting, this is also the life that spealfe to us in 
English tragedy. Into an English tragedy even festivals 
of joy may enter ; marrbgcs and baptisms, or (S)mmemora- 
tions of national trophies ; w'hich, or anything like which^ 
is incompatible with the very being of the Greek. In that 
tragedy what uniformity of gloom ; in the English what 
light alternating with depths of darkness! The Gret^k, 
now 'moumfol ; the English, how tumultuous ) Even the 
catastrpplica how different i In the Greek we see a breath* 
wat^ for a doom that cannot be evaded ; a waiting, 
as it weSrejj fer the hist shock of an earthquake, or tlie In* 
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esorablo miiig of a deluge : iu the English it U » 
midnight of Bhil)wreck, from which up to the last and till 
the final niin comes, there still survives the sort of hope 
that clings to human energies. 

Oonnocted with this original awfulness of the Greek 
ti^agody, and possibly in part its cause, or at least lending 
strength to its caitse^ we may next remark tlie grand dimen- 
sions of the ancient theatres. Every citizen hail a right to 
accommodation. 7'fie^^e at once was a pledge of grandeur. 
Out of til is original standani grew the magnificence of 
many a future aniphithoatre, circus, hippodrome. Had tlic 
original theatre been meivly a speculation of private interest, 
then, exactly as demand arose, a corres|)ondmg supply 
would have provided for it througli its ordinary vnlgf;r 
channels ; and tliis sufiply would have bikcn place tiirough 
rival theatres. But tlie crushing exaction of “ room for 
ccery citizen,” put an end to that process of sukiivision. 
Druiy Lane, as I read (or think that I read) thirty years 
ago, allowed sitting room for thive thousand eight huudrod 
fKioplo. Multijfly Iwtcii; imagine th irty -eight thon- 
Kind install of thirty -eight hundred, and then you have an 
idea of the Athenian theatre.^ 


* ** A/Jt^'ninv Theatre :'' — Mfmy corroctions remain to be made. 

Atbenn, in In'r Wnoni, \va'< alunit as bi" as Calcutia, which contained, 
forty years ago, inon.* tlian half a million of j)t}t>ple j or as NapW, 
which (Iwing long rated nt llm'c hundred thousand), is now known to 
contain at least two hundn>d thousand more. The well-known census 
of Demetrius Plialercu« gave twenty-one thousand ciiiaens. Multiply 
this by 5, or 4 and you have their familioa. Add ten thousand, 
multiplied by 4J, h»r die Metoikoi, Then add four hundred thonsand 
f .^r the slaves : total, alH>at five Itundred and fitly thousmid. But 
uptm the llactnations of the Athenian popnlatfon there is much room 
fiw speKmlation. . And, quaere, was not the popnlatioit of Athens 
greater two centuries tidbrs Demetrius, in the days of Penclcst 
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Ncxt^ out of that gnouieur iu tho arohitectunil piopor- 
tiona arose, as hf Jtecmiiyf other graudenra. You are 
aware of the catkumv^s or buskin, 'which raised the actor's 
heel by two and u half iuehes ; and you thhtk that this 
must liave caused a deformity iu the geuoial hgure as 
ijicommensurato to this height. Not at alL The flowing 
dress of Qreece healed all llial, 

llut| besides the cothumtut^ you have heard of the mask. 
So far as it^was fitted to .^well t!\e iutonations of the voice, 
you ore of opinion that this liuu^k would l»c a hui>py con- 
trivance ; for what, you say, could a comiuon lnirr.au voice 
avail agtthist the vast nuliation from tin; ivctor’s amtro of 
more thaa three royriails? If, iihIimhI (like the Hoiaerio 
Bteiitor), ail actor spoke in point i)f Imuliiess, ocrov dXAoi 
vivnjKovT<h us much os other fifty, then he might become 
audible to the tisseiublod Atheuian.s without aid. But this 
being impossible, art must be invoked ; and well if the 
mask, together with ojutrivauces of another class, could 
correct it Yet if it could, stil! you think that tliis mask 
w^mM bring along with it an overbalancing tjvil. For the 
c\]tressiou, the fluctuating exj^rcsskm, of the fcatunjs, the 
play of the muscles, the music of the eye and of the li(>a — 
aids to acting that, in our times, have given immortality to 
scores — ^w^hither would those have vanished ? Header, it 
mortifies mo that all which I said to you uimui flie poail'.ar 
and separate grandeur investing the Greek tbcatit? is for- 
gotten. For, you must consider, that where a theatre is 
built for ceoeiving upwards of thirty thousand spectators, 
the curve described by what in modem times you woukl 
call the tiers of boxes, must be so vast as to make the ordi- 
nary scale of human features almost ridiculous ly dispro* , 
portkm. ; youiwdf day in the amphitheatre ai; ; 
Vefonsy andjudgc ff^yoi^^ In an nmphitheatte, the 
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stage, or properly the arena, occupying, in fact, the. pla'-e 
of OUT modem pit, was much nearer tlian in a acenio theatre 
to the auTTouuding spectators Allow for this, and placing 
some' adult in a station expressing the distance of tlui 
Athenian stage, then judge by his appearance if tlie delioato 
J>encilliiig of Grecian features could have told of the Grecian 
distance. But even if it could, then I say that this circinn- 
stmtiality would have been hostile to the general tendencies 
(as already indittitod) of tho Grecian dnmia. The sweeping 
movement of tho Attic tragedy ou^hl not to admit of inter- 
nipti<m from distinct huiuaii features ; the expression of an 
eye, the lovtlincss of a i>uiile, ought to be lost amongst 
etfticts so colossal. Tho nuuslc aggrandiztMl the features : 
even so fjiT it lUTted favourably. Then figure to yourself 
this mask presenting an ijlcalized face of the noblest Grecian 
outline, iiiouMotl by some .skilful artist Phidiacd manu, so 
as to have tlm cfTcct of a nuirble bust ; this accorded with 
tho aspiiiiig coflnmius ; and tho motionless character im- 
pressed upon the features, the marble tiunquilUty, would (I 
eontemi) suit the su]<muu processional charaotor of Atboniau 
tragedy, far better tlian tiio most exf>ressive and flexible 
couuteuauco on its natural sealo. “ you say, on con- 
aideriiig tho character of tho Greek drama, generally it 
might ; iu Ibrty-iiino cases supi^sc out of fifty : but what 
shall ha clone iu the fiftieth, where some dreadful discovery 
or anngnorisis (/.<?., rc‘coguition of identity) takes place 
within tliO comiiass of a single line or two ; as, for instance, 
in tho (Edipus TjTanuus, at the moment when (Edipus by 
a final question of his own, extorts hii first fatal discovery, 
via., that he hiul himself unconsdoualy the murdca^r 
of Laius r True, he lias no reason as yet to suspect that 
Laius was his owm father ; which discovery, whoa made 
further oiQ, will draw with it another still luore dreadful, 
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that hy this parridde ho had open^ his road to a 
throne, and to a iuarri^ with his father’s ividow, who 
was also his own natin;id mother. He does not yet know 
the worst : and to hare kiUed an arro^nt prince, would 
not in those days have seemed a very deep o/Fenee : but 
tnen he believes that the pestilence had been sent as a 
secret vengeance for this assassination, which is titna in> 
vested with a mysterious cliaracter of horror. Just at this 
point, Joca^ his iiiotlior anti his w'ife, says,* on witness- 
ing the sudden revulsion of feeling in bis face, “ I shudder, 
0 king, when looking on thy coiintenance.” Now, in what 
way eoul<l this iKUSsing spasm of horror be i-econcilod with 
the unchanging expression in the marbledooking mask '? 
This, and similar cases to this, must surely l)o felt to 
argue a defect in the scenic apparatus. But I say, no : 
ttf% Be^^use the general indistinctness from distance is 
a benclit that applies dpially to the fugitive changes of the 
featiii-es and to their permanent expression. You Dee<i not 
regret the loss through ahsence^ of an appearance that would 
e<iually, though present, have been lost thri>ugli distance^ 
Second ! Tho Greek actor 1w<l always the rc.‘-.ouroe, under 
such dillicultios, of averting bis face ; a resource sanctioned 
in similar cases by tho greati^st of tho Greek painters. 
Thirdly^ Tho voluminous draperies of the scenic dresses, 
and generally of the Gr<'ek costume, made it aft ea«y thing 
to muffle the featoios altogether by a gesture must natural 
to sudden horror. Fourthly^ We must consider tlmt there 
were no stage lights \ but, on the contra^’', that the general 
light of day was specially mitigated for that particular 
part of the-*iheatte ; just as various architectural dcrices 

^ I quote from memoiy, not pra 

tsBOiag ko ezactoss)^: hot tits imta4 is what I fttate* 
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were employed to «wdl the volume of sound, Fimlly^ I 
To|(out my sincere opiuiou, that the general indistmetness 
of the oppression vras, on prindples of taste, an advantag^^, 
as Unnnoniziiig with tho stately and sullen monotony of the 
Qrt'ek tragedy. Cmn Jetir in the attitudes, in the gestures, 

. in the groups, in the processions — all this was indispens- 
able ; but, oil so vast a scale ns the mighty cartoons of the 
Greek stage, an Attic, artist as little regarded the details of 
l>hy«iogiu>my, as a great architect would regard, on the 
fiontiiJpicce of a temples the miniature enrichments thjit 
wight be snilable in a dmwing-room. 

With these views upon the Grecian theatre, and other 
views that it might (►pjiiess the reiuler to dwell tipohin this 
place, sudtlenly in DcccxnlHir last jui opixirtimity dawnotl — 
a golden opportunity, gleaming for a luome at amongst thick 
clouds of iinpOHsilnlity that had gathered through thTee-.*uid- 
twenty centuries — for s(‘eing a Grecian trfigiMly j>rcsc.ntccl 
on a British stage, and with the ncinrst a)»proach posHihlt* 
to the iKuiuty of those Athenian pomps which Sopho- 
cles, wdiich Phidias, wln'cli IVricIes created, beautified, pro- 
moted, I protest, when seeing tite Edinburgh theatre’s 
programme, that a note dateil from the Vatican would not 
have startled me more, though wealed with the seal of* tho 
flshennan, and requesting the favour of my company to take 
coffee with the Pope. Nay, less : for channels there were 
through which I might have coiupasstKl a presentation to his 
Holiness ; but tlu! daughter of (Edipus, the holy Antigone, 
could 1 have hoped to see her « in the flesh f* This tra- 
g^ly in an English version,* and with German music, had 

^ WhoH^ vt>rsion, 1 do not know. But one unaecountablo error was 
forced on Oii«*s notice. Thche*^ which by Milton and ly every seWar 
is made S monocyliaUe, is lici'e made a dissyllable, TkAez^ the 
dissyllable, ii a i^rum chy. It is trae th^ Caoaaboii dcdrccs troza 
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first been pkoed before the cyos and eaw of our conntrymon 
at Covent Garden daring tbe winter of 1844-40* It was 
Raid to have suoeeedcd And soon alter a report sprang up, 
from nubodf knew where, that Mia Murray meant to repro- 
duce it in Edinbttigk 

Wliat more natural } Connected so nearly with the noUeift 
house of scenic artists that everdiook tho hcftrts of nations, 
nobler than ever raised undying echoes amidst tho mighty 
walls of Athens, of Rome, of Paris, of London — himself a 
man of talonts almost unparalleled for versatility— why 
should not Mr. Murray, always so libiTal in an age so un- 
gi'atcftil to Im profession, have saerificin) soiuclldttg to this 
oeyasion ? He, tliat sarritiw^s so much, why ju>t saci'ifice to 
the gTJUuieur of the iVntique 1 I woe then in Ediuburgli, or 
in its ueighlmurhood ; and one inoming, at a casual assembly 
of some literary friends, present Professor Wilson, Messrs. 
J. F., 0. N., L. C., and others, atlvocatca, scholars, lovei*s 
of classical literature, wc pro))OHfid two roKolutions, of which 
the first w’Jis, tliat the ni ws was too good to be. true. That 
p^ussed «<vw, con.; and the S(;c,nnd res<duMon was nmrhj 
passing, liz., that a judgment would certainly fall upon Mr, 
Murray, htul a second report proved tni(;, viz., that not tho 
iVntigone, but a burlescpie on the Antigone, was w'hat ha 
meditated to introduce. This turned out false the original 
repoit was suddenly revived eight or ten months aftcT. 
Immediately <m tho heels of the promise the execution fol* 

ft Syruic word meaning a case or cncloanrc (a ttuira). the imnuj of 
Tliel>e8, whether Ik)ef»tiiin or Egyptian. It ia pri»balle, thereioro, 
that Thebes the hmulred-gatod of IjpjH'r Egypt, Theliea tlio 
gated of Greece, and Thebes of Syria, had all one oripn as regard* 
the name* But this matteis not ; it is the English name that we 
are copioenied w^, which is, was, ever will be, and ought to he. 

* '* rather inaccurate. The burlesque was not on thp 

Aafigoae, but m the luidl voiy amuring. . 
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lowed ; and on the last (which I believe ww the seventh) 
ivp^^seatation of the Antigone, I prepared myself to attend. 

It had been generally reported as characteristic of myseir, 
that ill respect* to all coaches, stcamlxiats, railroads, wed- 
<lingKi)articis baptisms, and so forth, there was a fatal necos- 
teity of my being a trifle too late. Some malicious fairy, 
not invited to my own baptism, was Rupp«)sed to have en- 
dowed me with this infirmity. It occurroi to me that for 
<mce in D»y life 1 wunld show the saiudalousness of such a 
belief by Iwiiiig a Irille. too soon, s«y, three luiimtes. And 
no mnne more lovely for inanguratin^r such a change, no 
ijieniory with which I could more AvilJingly (jonneet any 
leformatiou, tfnui thiiK‘, dear, noble Antigoiio I Aectirdin'jrl.v, 
liccause a certain man (whont* name is down in uiy pockti 
iKjrik for no good) hud told me that the doors of the theatre 
opencil at half past wiiercas, in fact, they ojK^ned at 
wiiven, tl\cre was T, if you please, freezing in tlic little colon 
nude of the tlienlre precisely us it wanted six -aiid-a half 
ininntes to scvcti. — six and a half minutes observe too soon. 
Upon which tiiis son (»r absurdity coolly remarked, that, if 
he liad not .^ct me ludf-audunir forwaixl, by my own showing, 
I should have Ix’cn tw<uity thrciwind-a-lialf miuut.es too late. 

hat Ropinstry ! Tint thus it happened (namely, through 
the wickedneas of il^i.^ man), that, upon entering the theatre, 
I found myself like Alexander Selkirk, in a frightful soli- 
tude, or like a shigle family of Arabs gathering at sun-set 
»bf>ut a feolitary coJTee-i,H»t in the boundless desert. Wiis 
there an echo raised f it 'was fiom my own steps- Did 
imybody cougli ? it was too evidently mj^eelfi I was tho 
ttucHence ; I was Hie public. And, if any accident happened 
to the theatre, such being burned down, Mr. Murray 
would oartoiuly lay the blame upon me. My business, 
momidme, as n criti<^ was — ^to find out the most malicious 
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tile seat frem whieli all tilings would take the most 
uu£ivourablo mimt, I could mt mi myaelf m tiiis ; 
liDwovrcr iKid a situation might deem, I atill fauoied some 
other as proirtiBing to be wotse. Aiid 1 was not anrry when 
an audience, by niastciing in strength through all parts of 
the lionsc, l^ogan to divide my responsibility as to burning 
down the biulding, uud, at the snitio time, to limit the 
ciif>ricea of my distrnoted clmice. At last, and precisely at 
half-ijast seven, the curuua divw up : a thing not strictly 
correct on a* Grecian stagi?. lint in theatres, as iu other 
places, one must forg(*t and forgive. Then the music began, 
of wliich iu a ramnejit. The overture 8Ji])jHMl out at one 
car, as it entered the <>ther, wliieli, with submission to Mr. 
Mendelssohn, is a proof that it must bo horribly l)ad ; for, 
if ever there lived a man that in music can neither forget 
nor forgive, that man is myself. What«!Vor is very good 
never jMirishes from my reniombrance, — that is, sounds iu 
my ears by intervals fi)r ever ; and for whatever is bad, I 
consign the author, in my wrath, to bis own coiuHiience, and 
to the tortures of his own discords. The most villanous 
things, how'evor, have one merit ; they are transitory as the 
best things ; and that w-as true of tlie overture : it perished. 
Then, suddenly — 0 heavens ! wliat a njvelation of beauty ! 
— ^f<Krth stepped, walking in brightness, the nioht faultless 
of Grecian marbles, Miss Helen Faucit as Antigdhc. What 
perfection of Athenian sculpture 1 the noble figure, the lovely 
anus, the fluent drapery ! What an unveiling of the ideal 
statiuisqne ! Is it Hel^ 1 is it iVnrora ? is it a goddes»s 
that moves before us 1 Perfect slie is in form ; iicrfcct in 
attitude ; 

•* Besndftil exceedingly* 

. take a ladle from a far connirie. 

Hers was 1;lie xedeeming jewel of the p^rfuimancOi It 
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flattered one’s patriotic feelings^ to eoo this noble young 
countiywoutsa realiriug 00 ex^^uisitoly, and rostoring to our 
imaghiationB, the noblest of Orecian girls. We critics, dis- 
persed through tlio house, in the Tory teeth of duty and 
conscience, all at one moment unanimously fell in love with 
Mi?3 Faucit. Wc felt in our remorse, and did not pretend 
to deny, that our duty was — to l>e savage. But when was 
the voice of duty listened to in the lirst uproJirs of passion 1 
One thing I regnitled, viz., that from the iudistinctnese of 
i»iy sight for distant faces, I (knild not accurately discriiuinute 
Jliss Faueit’s h'atures ; but I was toid by my next neigh- 
bour timt they wmi as tnio to the antiqut; as her figure. 
>liss Fjuu'it’s A^oice is fine and inquissioned, being deep for 
u fenialo voice : but in this organ lay also the only bloinisli 
t)f l\or peirtonatitui. In hi;r last scene, wluch is injudkjjoiisly 
managed by the Greek jKiet — too long by inueb, and perhaps 
misconceived in the modern way of understanding it — lo r 
voice grew too husky to ex^Kjute the cadences of the inionii- 
tions; yet, even in this nceiie, her fall to tim ground, under 
the burden of her fan- \vi*ll anguish, was in a high degree 
scul]»tnre.sque through the whole bucee.sMon of its stages. 

Antigono in tin' written drama, and still more in tho 
jKjrsonattjfi drama, <lraws .all thoughts so entirely to herself, 
os to leave little l»‘isure for examining tho other parts; anti, 
under such cirrmii.staucc.s, the first impulse of a critic’s 
mind is, thiit he ought to massarre all the rest indiscrimin- 
ately ; it lieiug clearly his duty to presume everything bad 
which he is not unwillingly forced to confess good, or coii- 
oenung W'hich he retail i.a no distinct recollection. But I, 
after the first glory of Antigone’s ataiar bad subsided, ap- 
plied myself to consider the general ** setting” of this Thelviii 
jevrel .,Cr^n, whom the Gieek tragic poets take delight 
tu dosoribuig as a vllhiiu, has veiy littie more to do (luitil 
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his own turn for grieFitti) tbaa to tell Antigone^ hy 
uniiuto>gtutB| that die ^e mast Well, uncle, don*t say 
thaC so ofteiit^ is the answer which, secretly, the audience 
wliispers to Antigone. Our Undo grows tedious ; and one 
wishes at last that he himself could bo “ put up the spout/* 
Mr. Glover, ftom the sepulchral depth of his voice, gave 
effect to the odious Creontic menaces ; and, in the final 
lamentations over the dead body of Hasmon, being a man 
of considerable intc'Uectual power, Mr. Glover drew the part 
into a prominenco which it is the fault of Sophocles to have 
authorised in that situation ; for tin* closing s^nupntJiics of 
the spectator ought not to Ijo divcvteil, for a moment, from 
Autigono. 

Bnt the chorus, how' did thn/ ]>lny their })art ? Mainly 
tlv:ir part must have always depeiulcd on the character of 
the music : even at Athens, that must iiavc been very much 
the case, and at Edinburgh altogether, beeause dancing on 
the Edinbnrgli stage there wan none. How came tltat 
about ? For the very word ondiestral,*’ suggests to a 
Greek ear dancing^ as the leading element in the choral 
Cundions. Was it because dancing with us is never used 
mystically and Bymbolically, never used in oui* religious 
services ? Still it would have lioen possible to invent solemn 
and intricate dances, that might have ap|x*ared abundantly 
sigmficant, if expotmded by impassioned music. * But that 
music of Mendelssohn ! — like it I cannot. Say not that 
Meudelssohn is a great composer. He is so. But here he 
was voluntarily abandoning the resources of his own genius, 
and the suiqiort of his dmne art, in quest of a chimera ; 
that & quest of a thing called Greek music, vrhich for 
ns semns fiu: more irrecoverable than the “ Greek fire.” I 
myself, from; att early date, was a student of this subject. 
I read book altar book upon it ; and each successive book 
xni.— p . 
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Kink mo lower into (larkuoBS) until 1 had so vastly improved 
in i^oranoc, that I could myself have written a quarto 
upon it, which all tho world should not have found it j)os- 
slble to understand. It should have taken three men io 
construe one sfntence. I confess, however, to not having 
yet seen the writings upon this impracticable theme of (Jolo* 
nol Pcrronct Thompson. To write ex];>erimental music for 
choruH(‘s that arc to suppoit the else meagre outline of a 
Greek tragetly, will not do. Let exj)eriinent8 be tried uptin 
W'orlMcss subjects ; nii<l if tliiw of Mendelssohn’s bti Greek 
musj(5» the soomT it takes itsidf off the better. Sopho4*]e8 
will bo delivered from an iiuaibus, and we from an affliction 
of the auditoiy m^m's. 

It strikes me that I see the source of this music. We, 
that W'ere learning (jormaii some thirty >t*avs jigt), must 
remember the noise made at that time about Mendelssohn, 
tho l‘laUmic philosopher. And why ? Was there an 5 ^hing 
particular in ^‘l)er IMuctloii,” on the immortality of the 
soul ? Not at all ; it left ih quite ;i>s mortal as it found 
us ; and it has long since lx‘eu found mortal itself. Its 
venerable remains arc still tt) lie met with in many worm- 
eaten trunks, pasted on the lids of which I have myself 
peniscd a matter oi* thirty pages, except for a part that had 
been too closely peni.se<l by worms. But the key to all the 
popularity of the riiitonie. Meudels.sohn is to be sought in 
the vvhimsioiil nature of German libeinlity, which, in those 
days, forced Jews into laying toll at the gates of ciUos, 
under the title of “ swine,” but caressed their, infidel philo- 
sophers. Now, in this categ*>iy of Jew and infidel, stood 
the author of ** Plimdnn.” He was certainly liable to toll 
as a hog ; but, on the otlicr hand, he was mudi admired as 
one who despised tlie Pentateuch. Now that Mendelssohn, 
whose learned labours lined ^ur trunks, w as the father of 
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tfiis Ueudelsaobuy whose Greek music afnicts our cars. 
Nuturulljr, then, it strikes me, that as *^i)a}>a” MeiKlclssohn 
attended the syoagogoe to save appearances, the filial Men- 
delssohn would also attend it I likewise attended the 
synagogue now and then at Liverpool, and elsewhere. We 
all thrcie have been cniisiug in tlie uaiiie latitudes ; and, 
tnisting to my own remembrances, I should pronounce that 
Mendelssohn has stolen his Greek music from the synagogue. 
There was, in the first chorus of tiie “ Antigone/* one suh- 
liine ascent (and once repeatc4l), that jaiig to heaven ; it 
might have cntei*ed into the music of Jubars lyre, or have 
glorified the timbrel of Miriam. AH the rest, tried by tlio 
fleep standard of my own folding, that < lainours for the im- 
]>a8sioned in music, even as the daugliler of tlir. horse-leech 
sfiys, Give, give/' is as much vitbout mcuiiing as most of 
tlie Hebrew chanting tluit I hoard at the Livcipool syna- 
gogue. I advise Mr. Murray, in the event uf liis over 
reviving the Antigone/’ to make tijc chorus sing tlie 
Hundredth IWin, ratluT than Men<lcdssohn*s music ; or, 
which would be better still, to import from Lancashire the 
Handel chorus-singers. 

But then, agaiu, wluxtever change in the music were 
made, so as to better the condition ” of the iMM)r audiem^e, 
something should really be done to better the condition ’* 
of the poor chorus. Think of these worthy men, in their 
white and sky-blue liveries, kept standing the whole even- 
ing ; no seats allowed, no dancing, no tobacco ; nothing to 
console thei]|^|rut Antigone’s b<iauty ; and all this in our 
climat<^ latifi^ fifty-five degrees, 30th of December, ana 
Fahrenheit groping about, I don't pretend to know where, 
but clearly on his road down to the wine-celhir. Mr. Mur- 
ray, I am. perfectly oore^ k too liberal to have grudged ttie 
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expenae, if he could have found auy claaidc piecedcnt for 
^treating the chorua to a bai*rel of aloi Ale, lie may object, 
U an undaaaical tipple ; but perhaps not. Xenophon, the 
most Attic of ])rosc nTiters, moutions pointedly in his Am- 
tarn, that the Ten Thousand, when retreating througli 
Ruowy mountains, and in circumstances very like our Qene- 
ral Elpiiinstuxic's retreat from Cabul, came uix)n a consider- 
able stock of bottled ale. To be snie, the poor ignorant 
man calls it barlc^-wiue [oti^oj KpiStvos] : but the flavour 
was found so perfectly chissical that not one man of the ten 
thousand, not even the Attic beo himself, is reported to 
liave left any prottist against it, or indeed to have left ina«:h 
of the ale. 

But stop ; i»erhaiw I am intruding upon other men’s 
space. SjiKsakiiig, tliorcfore, now finally to the principal 
quostiou, llow far did this memorable experiment succeed ( 
I reply, that, in the sense of realizing all that the joint 
revivers propo.s^Ml to rc;ilizc, it succmlcd ; and fiiilcd only 
whore these revivors luid tijoiiiselve.s failed to couiprehend 
the magnifictmt tendcacie.s of Greek tragedy, or where the 
limitations of our thcatre.s, ari.iing out of our habits and 
social ditferouccs. liad made it iiii2)ossibie to succeed. In 
London, I Ix^liovc that there ai^ nearly thirty theatres^ and 
many more, if every place of amusement (not bearing the 
technical name of (kmivt) were included. AU these must 
be united to c(»ujpose a building such as tlmt which received 
the vast audiences, and consequently the vast spectacles, qf 
some aiieiont cities. And yet, from a greatijpistake in our 
London* and Erlinburgh attempts to imitated stage of the 
Gitsek theatres, little use was made of sudi advantages as 
really tesre at out disposal. The possible depth of the 
Edinburgh stage was not laid open. Instead of a 
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Lall in Tliebes, I protest I took it for tlie hmtdoir of 
Aniline* It painted in light colours, on error which 
was al>oinumhley though possibly meant by the artist (but 
quite unnecessarily) as a proper ground for relieving the 
smnptuous dresses of the kailing performers. The doors of 
entrance and exit were most unliappily managed. As to 
the dresses, those of Creon, of his queen, and of the two 
loyal sistei-s, went good : chut;te, and yet princely. The 
dress of the chorua was as had aa bad crf>uld be ; a fw 
surplices from Episc^opal <*h.^iK?l8, or ratlier the 

oniJimented alben^ &c., from any ricli liomon (/atholio 
establishincut, would ha\'e Ix'ou more crt'ectivc. The Cory- 
pherm himsplf seemed, to my eyes, do l>ettcr than a railway 
labourer, fresli from tuuiu llinj^ or l)oring, and wearing a 
hlotm to hide his working dresK. The.so men ought 

to ** strike’’ fur better ch>thes, in eaKc Antigone should 
again revisit the glimpse's of un helinburgh moon ; and at 
tho same time they might mutter a hint about the ale. 
But the great liindranws lo a jx^rfect restoration of a Greek 
tragedy, lie tu peculiarities of our theatres that c.'iniiot be 
rcniovcd, because bound up with their puri)oses. I suppowo 
that Salisbury Plain would seem too vast a theatre : but at 
least a Cathedral would be required in dimensions, York 
Minster or Cologne. Lamp-light gives to us soyio advant- 
ages which the ancients had not. But much art would be 
required to train and organize the lights and the masses of 
superincumbent gloom, that should be such as to allow no 
calculation of .the dimensions overhead. Aboriginfd night 
should brood over the scene, and the sweeping movements 
of the scenic groups : bodily expression should be given to 
the obscure feeling ef that dark power which moved in 
ancient tragsdy : and we should be made to know* why it 
is thnt, with the one exception of the Pence, founded on 
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the second Persian invasion,* in which -Esrhylus, the author, 
was personally a combatant, and therefore a contemporary^ 
not one of the thirty-four Greek tragedies surviving, but 
recodes into the dusky shades of the heroic, or oven fabu* 
ions times. 

A failure, thert'fore, I think tho “ Antigone,” in relation 
h) an object that for us is unattainable ; but a failure worth 
more than many ordinmy successes. We are all deeply 
indebted to Mr. Murray’s lii)eralil3’', in two senses ; to his 
liberal interest in tlic noblest scetion of ancient literature, 
ami t() Ilia liberal disregarl of cxf)en8<\ To have seen a 
Grecian play is a grejit remeinbrauce. To have seen Mis.s 
Helen Faiieit’s Antigone, were t/ifit all, with her bust, 
ayaXpartnji and her uplifted arm “ jd^ading against 
unjust tribunals,’* is w'orth — what is it 'worth ? Worth 
the money ? How moan a thought ! To see Helen, to sec 
Helen of Givcce, was tho chief pni^^cr of ]\Iarlo\v’s Dr. 
Fiistus ; tlio chief gift which lie exacted from tiie fiend. 
To see Holer, of Greece.? Dr. F.u<tus, wc lufve seen her: 
Mr. Murriiy is the ^Meplii.stojdieles tliat showed her to us. 
It wjus eluMip at tlic jirii’e of a journey to Siberia, and is 
the next best thing t<» ii;iviug seen Waterloo at sunset on 
the 18th of June l8ir». + 

* Hut in tins iiistsnrr, perhaps, distance of space, combined with 
tho iinTiwillod .cfniiiJcur of tbe war, was felt to cquiptmderAte the 
distance of time, Susa, the I'ersiun capital of Sus^i, being fourteen 
htmdred miles fr(>)n Ailu'iis. 

f <?'a‘s d^a.Vmros, h*^ Ikisom as ike bemofH of a statue; an 

expression of Furipidi-H, and upplit^, I think, to Pob^xena at the 
moment of her .sacritiee on the tomb of Achilles, as the bride that 
WAS being nmmed to him at the moment of lus death. 

t Amongst the questions which ocemved to me as requiring an 
answer, in connexion with tins rcrivtU, was one w'lth regard to the 
oompurative fitness of the Antigone fitr giving a representative idui 
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of the Gm;k 6tAg:«. 1 ivm of o|dnion that it won the vorsi ebuio* 
which could liave been mado; and for the very reason which no doubt 
firiivDfned tlmt choice, vis., heeauae the aoeterliy of the tragio piuialon 
hi diBrtgurod by a love epl^e. Itoueecau in Kis letter to D'AlemUrt- 
upon his article Gtnhim in the French Encyclopedie, asks,—" 

qm dauit que, surrtos tJurdirea, la meiUmr/i rfc Sophoda ne 
tomhAt tmd-it'jfhi ?*’ And hie rt'ason (as collected from otlier |Miaeagcs) 
— b(H;auap an iu tercet derived from the paesion of eoxual love can 
randy be found on Ibo Greek stage, and yet cannot be diepeneod with 
on that of Varis. Hut why wivs it so rare on the Greek stage? Kot 
fnnn accident, Jmt becHUBC it did not hamiouize with the principle of 
that stage, and its vast overhanging gloom. It is the great infirmity 
:)f the hViUch, and connected constitutionally with the gaiety of tlieir 
iemp<.'rauieQt, that lliey cannot sy input hix<i \nth this terrifio mode 
of grandenr. We can. And for us iho choice should have been 
more purely aiul severely Grecmn; whilst trie slenderness of the plot 
in nny Gn'.ek tragedy would inquire a fur more elTceiiw Fup)tort from 
mmuhuoiift movetnent in the f horns. K\en the l*Vf‘iK*h are not 
uniformly insensible to this Giveiun gmudeur. 1 ronicmbcr that 
Vollaire, amongst inanv ju«.t reiuurks on the Eleclra of Sophocles, 
mixed with others that are vot just, Utterly coudciiiua thi» ilcmiind 
for n love fable on the French Htiige, anrl illuKtratca its extravagance 
by the iVonch tragedy on the same suhicct, of Crehillon. He (in 
default of any im»rc suitable re.^oiirce) has actually made Fdcctra, 
whose chi'.rai'tor on llic Greek stage is painfully vindictive, in love 
with HU imnginaiy son of .^Flgisthus, lun* father's murderer. Some- 
thing should also have been said of Mrs. Lcigli Murray’s Ismenc, 
which was very effective in supporting and in relieving the mag- 
nifioent impreaHioii of Antigone. 1 oiiglit also to have Idded a note 
on the Bccnio ma.sk, and the common notion (ncit authorized, 1 am 
satisfioil, by the pnudice in the supreme era of l*cri‘,de 9 ) that it 
exhibited a Janus face, the windw.xrd si‘le exhibiting grief or horror, 
tJie leeward expressing tranquillity. Btdieve it not, render. But oti 
this and other points, it will be Isjtter to speak circumstantially, in a 
separate paper on the Greek drama, as a majestic hut very exolusiw 
and almost, if one may so say, bigoted form of the scenic art. 
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INTKODXJCTION. 

I'hat the reader may not seek in tliifl little %rork any* 
thing other or more than was designed, 1 will briefly state 
its primary object Political Economy does not advance. 
Since the revolution ofl’ecieil in iliat science by Kicardo 
(1817), upon the whole it luw been stationary, Pnt 
why? It has always iKjen niy own conviction that the 
reason lies, not in any material defect of facts (except as 
to the single question of luuiu^), but in the laxity of some 
amongst the distinctions wliich are olementary to the 
sdenco. For example, tiiat one desperate enormity of 
vicious logic, which takes pluco in the ordinary application 
to price of the relation between supply and demand, has 
ruined more arguments dispersed through speeches, books, 
journals, than a long life could fully expose. Let us judge 
by analogy dntwn from mathematics. If it were possible 
that but three elementary deiinitions, or axioms, or postu- 
lates, in geometry, shoidd be liable to controversy and 
to a precarious use (a use dei)endent |pon petition and 
momehtoiy consent), wliat would follow 1 Simply this — 
that the whole vast aerial synthesis of thiKt science, at 
present towering upwards towards infinity, would exliibit 
4n ediflee eternally, perhaps, renewing itself by parts, but 
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eternally tottering in some parts^ and in othor parta 
mouldoring eternally into ruina. That science, %vliich now 
holds " acquaintance with the stars ** by means of its inevi- 
•table and imperishable truth, would become os treaohetous 
as Shakspeare’s stairs of sand or like the fantastic 
ai'chitecture which the winds are everlastingly pursuing in 
the Arabian desert, wouhl exhibit phantom arrays of 
fleeting columns ami ihictuating edifices, whicli, under 
the very breath that had f'it»atcd them, would be for ever 
collapsing into dust. 8 uch» even to this moment, as 
regards its practical applications, in the scipiice of Politi- 
cal Ecf)nomy. Nothing can be postulated — nothing can 
be demonstrated ; for anarchy, evtui as to tlio earliest 
principles, is predominant. Under this conviction, about 
twonty-two years ago, I skctidied a fragnjcnt of tliis 
science, entitled ** The Templar'a Dialogues,'* llie purpose 
of this fragment was — to draw into much stronger relief 
than Bicardo himself had done, that ono radical doctrino 
08 to value, by which lie had given a new birtli to Politi- 
cal Economy, hly little sketch had the merit of drawing 
from an author, to tliis day anonymous, the Critical 
DUmialion vf/on Value** Naturally, it is •gratifying 
to have called forth, whether in alliance or in opposition, 
so much of ingenuity and of logical acuteness, Ilut, with 
all Ills ability, that writer failed to shako any of my 
opinions, I Continue to bold my original ideas on tiio 
various aspects of this embarrassing doctrine ; and I con- 
tinue to believe that a much Bevercr investigation of tbis 
doctrine is indispensable at the outset. In prosecution of 
that belief I now go on, without again travelling over the 
ground which; possibly I had won in "The Templates 
Btalogues,? to investigate some further perplexities in the 
general doctrine of vriue, and particularly such aa these 
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which I now specify, in the view of intercepting any mis- 
directed expectations us to the nature of the book. 

1. With respect to what is called vnlm in use I 
endeavour tf> expose the total misapprehension, by Adam , 
Smith, of the n^orJ “ msc,” as though any opj^osition were 
here indicated between the usv/nl and the ornamental or 
lilmsarahh. iS"ot what is useful, but what is used, hero 
forms ilic milm of the antithesis, and regulates conformably 
tlic moih' of apprecmtioii. 

2. Witli respect to the same term, in/oe in use, I 
endeavour to estiibiisli nuotluT distinction as against another 
[»erpl<!xity much mure important. We sit on a summer 
day hy the side of a brook, and, being tlursty, drink from 
its waters. Now, this beverage bius coufesaeclly a value in 
use ; but in England, it is so far from bearing a value in 
exchange, that such a case cxjJTe’^ses the very abnegation 
and antithesis of <‘xdiange value. On the other hand, 
there Is by ]>ossihility a very diireront value in use ; there 
is such a value (that is, a valui^ determined altogether and 
simply on tlie scale of us.'s or teleologic aptitudes) arising 
under circumistftnees which will not range it against ex- 
change vakie as iU polar autitliesis, but will range it under 
exchange value as one of its two modes. lu the first 
acceptation, value in use is matlc co-ordinate with ex- 
cliaiigc value — ranges over against it, as its a<ic<|uate con- 
tradiction; in the second acceptation, value in use is 
made sulmrdinate to exchange value, as one of its two 
modifications. Here lies a source of confusion which 
never has been exposed, and which, at the very vestibule, 
has hitherto defeated all attempt at a systematic theory 
of value. 

3. I endeavour to expose the confusion between market 
Viduo" as a fact and “ market value as a law* The term 
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** market value/* in popular use, expresses only a barren 
fact — the value of an article, for instance, in Liverpool as 
Of)posed to Glasgow ; to-day as oppostjd to yesterday. It 
« means no more than existing value as opposed to valuo past 
or future ; actual value as opposed to possible value. But, 
in the technical use, “market value” points to no itlle 
matter of fact (*<//«, I mean, becauso uninduontiai on the 
price), — but it points to a law modifying the price, and 
derived from the market. In this use, tho term “ market” 
does not indicate tho mere nlu or the qvmflo of the sole, 
but is a short-hand expression for the ivlation Kdween tlio 
quantity offered for sale and the c|Uantity demanded. 
Tliat is certainly a distinction old (‘noiigh to bo cJoar-ly 
apprehended ; and often it w rlettrly a])prehend(*d. Yet 
also, in the practical use, too often it is utterly misapplied. 
Even by those who parade the distinction in lluor Iheoro- 
tical statements, even by him wlio iutroducod this dis- 
tinction — lastly, oven by that Ricardo who favours us 
with a separate chapter on this distinction, j>ractically tho 
two senses contemplated by the distinction arc confounded, 
inferences b(dng derived from one sense which apply only 
to the other. • 

4. I endeavour to expose tho metaphysical confusion 
involved in “ market value, ” when it is supposed by pos- 
sibility to constitute an original value. This is an error 
which has led to worse consequences than any of the others 
here noticed. People fancy that the relation of Supply to 
Demand could by possibility, and that in fact it often doeSf 
determine separately per se tho selling price of an article. 
Within a few months this monstrous idea has been 
assumed for tnm by Colonel Torrens, in an express work 
on^Eponomio Politics ; by Lord Brougliam, in relation to 
the foreign 'Oorn tr^e; and by almost every journal in the 
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land that has f^len under tny own eye. But it is a meta- 
physical impossibility that Supply and Demand, the 
lektion of which Jls biiofly expressed by the tenn “ market 
value,'* could ever affect price except by a secondary force. , 
Always there must be a modijicahile an antecedent 
price, arising from some other cause), before any modification 
from Supply against Demand can take effect. Conse- 
quently, whilst ** natural price (the contradiction of 
“ marJeet price ”) is always a mononornial, price, founded 
on the relation of Supply to Demand, must always be a 
binomial. 

The latter chapters, as a sort of praxis on tho law ot 
value applied to the leading doctrines of Bicardo, Tvere 
added for the sake of the student in Political Economy. 

They are not absolutely required ; but they may have 
a use in tracing tho descent of a pure theory — ^into conse- 
quences connev’lecl on the one side with thoorv and on tlie 
other side with practice 



CHAPTER L 


SKcnoK I.-VALUE m THE GENERIC SENSE. 


That natural distinction, which takes place from tho very 
beginnings of society, between value as founded upon some 
serviceable quality in an object too largely diffused to 
confer any power of purchasing other objects — and value 
as founded upon some similar quality in an object so 
limited as to become property^ and thus having a power to 
purcliase otlier objects, has long been familiar to the public 
ear under the antithetic expressions of vahm in nae ” and 
value in exchange,'* Who first noticed pointedly a dis- 
tinction which must always obscurely liave been moving 
in the minds of men, it would now be idle to inquire : 
such an inquiry would too much resemble that Greek 
question, “ Who fii-st invented sneezing ? ** Por my own 
part, tho eldest author, in whom 1 remember to havo 
traced this distinction formally developed, is Plautus — 
contemporary with Hannibal. He, in bis “ Aevi&ina^** has 
occasion to introduce a lively scone on a question of prompt 
payment between Argyrippns, a young man then occupied 
in sowing wild-oats, and Caeleretaf a prudent woman settled 
in business on her own account. She is in fact a lena — ^which 
name, however, did not bear so horrid a construction under 
Pagan morals as most justly it does under Christian; and, ^ 
in that piofes^onal character, she is mistress of a young 
beauty with whom Argyrippus had celebrated a leftrhanded 


marnaga;is(mie ^iw back> which connection he now seeks 
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to renew upon a eecond contract, liut for this a price is 
asked of sixty guineas. The question which aiises betw^een 
the parties lespe^ the propriety of the househo^ economy 
■' for the present g^g on upon tick, which Argyrippus views, 
as the suhlimest of philosophical discoveries ; whilst the 
lena. violently resists it as a vile one-sided policy, patronisecl 
by all wdio ha})pf;nod to be buyers, but rejected universally 
by sellers. TJjo following is the particular passage wliicb 
concerns tho ])res(‘iit distinction Letw’een valm in use and 
value in exchtnuje :~ 

“Ajujvb. Ubi ilhficqnie deili anti*? 

‘*Oa;lbh. Abnsa : nain, si ea diirarent iriilii, 

^fulier inittoi’etur ad te : nunquaiu quicquani poscorvni. 

D/Vw, aqiw/nfit soUm, hinam^ noct^niy — hese argento non emo: 
Cmtcra, quooqm volamwt uU, Grmcd nurcamur Jidc, 

Quinn d pistore panem pcihnus, vimm- ex ceniqilio. 

Si. ois liahent, dant mereem : eAdan nos discipUnd utimur» 

Semper oculatce noslraj ^luit maniis, credmit quod videut. 

Vetus est— niUili eoeio ust.” 

Ako. Wliat has brcoiue of those sums wliich in times post I gave 
you ? 

CiBL. All spent, sir— all coiisnineil ; for, believo me, if those 
monies still survived, the yon in' woman should be despatched to 
your house without nmtlbor word ; once paid in full, Tm not; the 
woman tbab would trouble you for a shilling. Look here : — the 
sucemions of day and nighty uatt r, sunlight^ moonliglU — all these 
things J purchase freely wifkout money; bv,t that heap of things be- 
side, which my eslahlishuunt requires, those I pay for on the odd terms 
of Grecian credit.* JVhen I send for a loaf to the baker's, for wine 

* Meaning— no credit at oil, but ready money. One iucompre- 
hensible old commentator protends that Plautus, in this phrase, 
designed a compl iment to Greek Integrity ! He is obliged, however, 
to confess, as the true ground of the saying, that Flnzae fuerunt 
oliiQ admodum tidei Gneoi : idcirco Gnecus Qrseco non lidebat, nisi 
prajsenti et n uincrata pecunia.” Meantime, tliough the flttxa fides of 
tho unprincipled Greek was quite undeniable, and, in fact, ruinous 
to the fiscal service, yet, doubtless, the general want of capital 
amongst sellers contributed to this absence of credit almost as much 
as the universal want of probity in the buyers > 
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to the otHamly the (trticUe are dtXitertd ; hut wfien ) Why^ 

a» smi as thm people hm>e touched ike ca»h, Kow, th^t s&ino 
practice ia what I in my turn ap|)ly to others. My hands have still 
eyes at their fingor-enda : their faith is strong;4n all money which 
^ actually they see^ For ** caution/* as you call it — for gunrantees — 
they are nothing : security be d— ^ — d ; and that’s an old saying. 

The latter part of the speech wanders off into the differ- 
ence between the system of prompt payment on the one 
hand, and of credit on the other. But the part in italics 
confines itself to the difference between value in use and 
value in excliange — ^between the class of things valuable 
which could be }ia<i for nothing, and that other class of 
things valuable which must be paid for ; secondly, which 
must also be paid for on the spot. The former class is a 
limited class;, the latter so extensive, that she makes no 
attempt to enumerate the items : she simply selects two, 
bread and wine, as representative items — one of wliich is 
the more striking, because it represents a necessity already 
provided for by nature in the gratuitous article of water. 

Here, then, already two centuries before the Christian era, 
in the second or cliief Punic war, is the groat distinction 
brought out into broad daylight between the things useful 
to man which are too multiplied and dilfused to he raised 
into property, and the things useful to man which are not 
BO multiplied and diffused, but whicb, being hafd to obtain, 
support the owner in demanding a price for them. Many 
people fancy that these two ideas never are, nor could be, 
confounded ; and some people fancy, amongst whom was 
Mr Malthus, that in the intercourse of real life the word 
value or valmUe never is employed at all, rightly or net* 
rightly, in the original sense as implying rnci'e value 
iti use, but that (except amongst affected or pedantic 
talkcifs) tMs word ** value'* must always indicate .some 
sort of vsdue in exchange. We never, therefore, accord- 
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ing to Mr Malthas, use or could use such a phrase 
ns— valuable friend,” or valuable doctrine.” It 
would be impossible to say tliat ** we ascribed great value 
to eny deliberate judgment of such a judge or that the ^ 
friendship of a wise elder brother had proved of the highest 
value to a young man at Cambridge or that “ the written 
opinion, which we had obtained from Mr Attorney-General, 
was eminently valuable.” Literally, it is terrific to find 
blank assertions made by men of sense so much in defiance 
of the truth, and on matters of fact lying so entirely urithin 
an ordinary experience. Full fifty times in every montli 
must Mr Malthus himself have used the word “ value ” and 
valuable ** in this very natural sense, which he denounces 
as a mere visionary sense suggested by the existing books. 
Now, to show by a real and a recent case, how possible it 
is for a sensible man to use the words value or valuable in 
this original sense — not merely where a pure generic useful- 
ness is concerned, but oven in cases which must forcibly 
have pointed his attention to the other sense (the exchange 
sense) of the w'ords, — 1 cite in the note below a striking 
instance of such a use,* from this day's paper (the London 
Standard lov February 27th, 1843). 


* “ striking instance of sudi a use: ** — It occurs in a very useful 
letter (iiiulcr date of Dantzic, January 21, 1843) on the Baltic corn- 

trade, from a writer evidently familiar with the subject, and authcti- 
ticating his statements by a real signature. The object of the writer, 
Mr J. L. Stoddart, is to expose the true and ultimate operation of ali 
fixed duties considered as prot( otions to the home-grower, under 
those dreodfiil ilnctimtions in price which not man but nature 
^ causes, and which cannot be avoided, in spite of the philosopher, 
who dream they have discovered the philosopher's stone for steady- 
ing prices.” The purpose and the execution of this gentleman’s 
letter are equally excellent ; but the use which he makes of the 
word vahie^ was so perplexing to me in its particular position and 
connection, that at lirat 1 opprehended some gross misprint. After 
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Value in use, Dierefore^ is an idea lurking by possibility 
under the elliptical term ” quite ns naturally, though 
not so frequently, as the idea of value in exchange. And, in 
any case oi perplexity arising out of the term value employed 
absolutely, it may be tycU for the reader to examine closely 
if some such equivocation does not in reality cause the 
whole demur. One moment’s consideration will convince 
the student that the second form‘% value — viz., value in 
exchange-— <loe8 not exclude the first form, value in use ; 
for, on the contrary, the second form could not exist 

one iiitroductoiy sentence, in which he describes himself as a neutral 
observer under the advantage of being ** removed from the oxcite- 
meut of the struggle between manufacturer and agriculturist," Mr 
Sloddart goes on to say, that ** the value of Dantzic wheat, on an 
average of export, vaiies from 58. to Ss. x»er quarter above the value 
of British average wheat ; " and after this astounding siaienieut he 
adds another not at all less so, viz., that Baltic wheat collectively [by 
which is not meant wheat opfiosed to the Dantzic wheat, but so under- 
stood as to include the Dajitzic wheat] may with safety **be esti- 
mated on an average to be 5s. above the value of the growth of the 
British Islands.** Could 1 trust iiiy own eyes ? Undoubtedly I was 
aware, and had repeatedly iised that conviction in print, that the 
extreme difference between English wheat and foreign would never 
turn out such expe^mentally as to justify the monstrous^ delusions 
of the Com-Law agitators. Well 1 knew that tho working poor man 
w'ould find the ultimate hemts ui>on his bread to be next to nothing 
under whatsoever changes of the Corn-Law ; assuniing even the 
btationarinesa of wages, and assuming also that no such reaction o| 
evil should arise from the injury to our domestic agriculture as un- 
avoidikbly would msa. All this 1 knew. But still, though pretty 
doubtful, and in the issue liable to be dangerously disturbed, any 
difference which did exist between tho prices of Baltic and English 
wheat was undeniably in favour of the first. Thcit was notoriously 
the cheapei; f.if not, how should iiuxiortation needariy legal restraint f 
Here was the perplexity ; but one moment cleared it up. It was a 
vetibsl Stoddart had X)rououiiced the Baltic wheat by 

5s. on the English wheat in value. Ay, but in 

trhot 'valne r "pid he mean value in exchange, value as expressed by 
the niar^k pi^<^ t On the con 'raiyi he meant value in use. Erom 
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mthoat ptesopposing the first. But, in the inverse case, 
the l(^pe is different : value in use, where it exists anti- 
tlietically to the other form, not only may but must 
exclude it. 

This leads to another capital distinction: — ^Value in 
exchange is an idea constructed by superadding to the 
original element of serviceableness (or value in use) an 
accessary element of po^^er [howsoever gained] to command 
an equivalent. It follows, therefore^ that the original 
element, value in use, may be viewed in two states, — 
as totally disengaged from the secondary element ; 2dh/^ as 

the tenor of what follows, it is evident that he does not dispute the 
usual intervuluations of Baltic and English grain. He assumes 
that, ill Poland, before it is loaded with a long list of expenses, the 
wheat would bo very considerably cheaper than English wheat 
Why, then, had he said tlnit ahvady in Poland it was above the 
English in value by 5b. ? He meant that intrinsically, as a thing to 
be used, it was above the English ; superior (1) in its cat»acity of 
being baked ; or (2) in its capacity ol being kept ; or (8) in its 
cajuieity of yielding nutriment ; or (4) in its ilavour to the palate : 
ill some one, or some two, or some three, or in all four of these 
advautiigcs, he claims for it a superiority to the English ; and, what 
must add to the reader ’.s perplexity, he measures this superiority by 
money — ^ujeaning the 5s. (as one-eiglilh of 40s.) simply to indicate 
that the quality of Baltic wlieat was superior in that precise ratio ; 
better by a }»roportion aiisweriug to one-eighth part on any given 
quantity. 

One single exemplification, dniwn from a case of actual occurrence, 
is worth twenty which are uililicially framed. And this decisive 
passage, from an excellent essay in a journal of high character, fall* 
ing into my hands without search, at the very moment of writing 
the passage which it illustrates, seems effectual Ibr the proof of what 
Mr Malthas thought next to impossible, viz., that men can and do, 
without any system to serve, naturally fall into this use of value" 
sti representing the mere serviceableness of an article quite apart 
from its exchange-rating in the market. Ijet the ^reme import- 
ance of the subject, and the necessity of weighing e^ry turn in the 
rtisxmte, for one who comes after a world of failures witli the promise 
of setting them all to rights, apologise for the length of tiua note. 
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disengaged from that element, but as necessaxUy com- 
bining with it In thG second state we haye seen that it 
takes the name of vcUue in excHanff^** What name does 
it ti^e in the first state, where it is wholly disengaged from 
the power of purchasing t Answer — [and let the reader 
weigh this well]-^it takes the name of wealth'* 

Mr Ricardo was the first person who had the sagacity to 
see that the idea wealth was the^boe polar antagonist to 
the idea of Value in exchange j and that, without this 
regulative idea, it is impossible to keep the logic of poH* 
tical economy true to its duties. This doctrine, so esaen^ 
tially novel, he finst explained in Ills celobraiod chapter 
(numbered xviii. in his first edition) which bears for its 
title, Value and Riches ; their distinctive Properties. ** 
And in the early part of it he remarks most truly, that 
many of the errors in political economy have arisen from 
errors on this subject, from considering an increase of riches 
and an increase of value as meaning the same thing.** 

BuJ it is singular enough, that even Ricardo did not 
consciously observe the exact coincidence of riches, under 
this new limitation of his own, with “value in use.** 
This was an accident likely enough to arise udder the 
absence of any positive occasion for directing his eye to 
that iao^ It was, no doubt, a pure cafee of inadvertence. 
But there is the same sort of danger from holding two 
ideas radically identical to bo difibrent, or in opposition 
to each other, as there is from confounding two ideas radi< 
cally opj^osedL Meantime, no chapter in Ricardo's book 
(wiith sinc^e exception of the first) has been so much 
singled out attnek, or for special admiration,* as this 

" * ** jpor cxmaple, Mr Prinsep (in his trails-/ 

Ution Politkai ^noiny”)f • *uau of great acutensss and, 

infonn^aliCB^^:'^ this eighteenth chapter .of Kicoido as : 
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peurticittar ehapter which rectifies the idea of wealth. Even 
amongst the leading supporters of EieaxdO; it will he seen 
further on (in the brief commentary upon this eighteenth 
chapt^), that some have unconsciously surrendered it. 
Kot only have they been unaware of their own revolt, 
in this particuhir instance, from that theory which they 
had professed to adopt; but they have been equally 
unaware that, simultaneously with the collapse of this 
doctrine concerning wealth, collapses the entire doctrine 
of Bicardo concerning value ; and if that basis should over 
seriously be shaken, all the rest of Bicardo’s system 
being purely in the nature of a superstructure, must fall 
into ruins. These qutistions, however, with respect to the 
truth of particular doctrines, and their power to resist such 
assaults as have menaced them, will come forward by 
degrees, in proportion os their development ripens under 
our advance. For the present, my office is, not to defend 
them, hut to state them, and to trace their logical deduc- 
tion ; by which 'word, borrowed from a case sjrictly 
analogous in the modern expositions of the civil law, I 
understand a process such as, by a more learned term, 
would be called a systematic genesis'* of any complex 
truth — the act, namely, of pursuing the growth which 
gradually carries that truth to its full expansion through 
all its moveinonts, and showing of each separately how 
it arose, and in what change or movement of the principal 
idea, under , what necessity supervening at that point, or 
OH the suggestion of what occasional falling in with some 
other and kindred tnith. 

, :1 have now traced the generic idea of value, taken 

pecttliwly ^ofonnd ; whilst, on the other hand, to the able author 
of ** A Critical Dissertation on Vidue,” to Mr Mallhua, and to othera, 
it ia a mem soaAd4 rock of oUence. 
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a1)solutol7 and without futhor liznitation, into the two 
subordinate modes of — Value resting exclusively on a 
power to serve the purpose ; and Of value resting on 
Uiat power, hut combined with the accessary power of 
commanding an equivalent ---into value which doe9 and 
value which does not hivolte the idea of property. The 
simpler mode of value I have announced to be idoniicol 
with the Kicardian idea of wealthy and, under that head, it^ 
w'ill come round for consideration in its proper place. But 
the other mode of value — viz., Exchange Value— -wliioh is 
far more impojrtant to political economy, being no longer 
* a regulative but a constitutive idea,* now steps naturally 

* ** No longer regulative but coiu>iitutive/‘ — ^Tlii» is a great dis- 
tinotion licri-tofore applied to great purpobea by Kant ; and a gene- 
ral reader might fancy reason for complaint in finding thus pre- 
supposed the knowledge of philosophy, which in England is but 
slightly extended* To presume nnything of the kind would indeed 
be eminently oilensive, and an instanee of aflectation quite incon- 
sistent with the simplicities of good sense. But in this case the 
two terms opposed almost explain themselves. As an example of 
a regulative idea, one might allege any idea of pure abstract geo- 
metry ; for instance, the want of parts or partibility in a geometri- 
cal point ; the absolute equality of all the radii drawn from a coui- 
mon centre; or, in philosophy, the assumption of an ideaUmnn as a 
normal type, towards which we may conceive a perpetual tendency 
in the actual man of our experienoo— all these are regulaUve ideas. 
Kobody pretends for a moment^hat a true and actual equality of 
the semidiameters ever was, or could be, realised ; the hand does 
not exist that could draw suoh lines, nor the eye that could Judge 
of them, ^ drawn. But what then ? They are moat useful-»nay, 
they are indispensable as initial postulates for the guidance of ths 
mind in devdoping other ideas ; without them, although in them- 
selves often fugitive, and never to be overtaken in practice, wo 
could not advance at alL And such is the precise beuollt from 
Ricardo’s ito of ** technically so called ; it is an artiUcial 

idea, whicii, JnOrt^ keeps in their pstuper jdaues other irleas 

more tsnglhle^d eonstitotive. On the other hand, the counteipole 
of this |doa--viz*, Talae In Rzchanger-entera largely, and as a 
constitneat into all the cardinal ideas of political economy. 
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into standing next in order for investigation ; 

and I worn the young student that, at this pomt, he stejis 
forward upon perilous ground, of which every inch is 
debatahla Here it is that the true straggle takes placp, 
that unavoidable combat between principles originally 
hostile, which into every subsequent section carries forward 
its consequences, and which, upon every system p2U»t or to 
•^ome, impresses that determinate character, exposes that 
determinate tendency or cUnamen^ eventually decisive of 
its pretensions. 

SifiOTiON IL— VALUK JUT EXCHANGE. 

What is value in exchange 1 What is its foundation? 
Most remarkable it seems, that up to a certain point all 
systems of modern economy answer this question correctly ; 
yet, after passing that point, that all are wrong. In the 
vast accumulation of hooks on this subject, Englisli, 
I'rench, or Italian (for German Locjks go for nothing here), 
I have not mot with one wiiich sustains the truth to the 
end ,* whilst, on the otlicr hand, it would be hardly loss diffi- 
cult to point out one which fails at the opening. Verbal 
inaccuracies might indeed be cited from all ; for in an age 
of liasty reading, and of contempt for the whole machinery 
of scholastic distinctions, it cannot he expected that authors 
will spend much energy upon qualities which have ceased 
to be meritorious, upon nicety of distinction which perishes 
to the flying reader, or upon a jealous maintenance of con- 
sistency which, unless it were appreciated by severe study, 
cohld pot benefit the writer. In this way, there arises at 
once a natural explanation of that careles^^ In the. mode 
of exposition which has every whero disfigured the modem 
science of political economy. 
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AlniDst all wiiliers Imve agte^ sabstaTiticiUy, and have 
rightly agreed, m founc^ eatdiangeable value upon two 
elementa-^pbw^in the article vsdued to meet ebme natural 
, desire or some casual purpose of man, m the first place; 
and, in the second place, upon difficulty of attainiAent 
These two elements must meet, must come into combina- 
tion, before any value in exchange can be established. Thay ^ 
constitute the tw'o co-ordinate* conditions, of which, where 
either is absent, no value in the sense of exchange value 
can arise for a moment Indeed, it is evident to common 
sense, that any article whatever, to obtain that artificial 
sort of value w^hich is meant by exchange value, must 
begin by offering itself as a means to some desirable 
purpose ; and secondly, that even though possessing incon- 
testably this preliminary advantage, it will never ascend to 
an exchange value in cases whore it can be obtained 
gratuitously, and without effort — of which last terms both 
are necessary as limitations. For often it will happen that 
some desirable object may be obtained gratuitously ; stoop, 
and you gather it at your feet : but still, because the con- 
tinued iteration of this stooping exacts a laborious effort, 
very soon it is found tliat to gather for yoursejf virtually 
is fmf gratuitous. In the vast forests of the Canadas, at 
intervals, wild strawberries may be gratuitously gathered 
by ship-loads; yet such is the exhaustion of a stooping 
posture, and of a labour so monotonous, that everybody is 
soon glad to resign the service into mercenary hands. 
The same idea, the same deniand of a twofold conditio dm 
qnd aa essential to the composition of an exchange 
value,' is otb^rwij^ expressed (and in a shape better fitted 
y^eronce) by the two following cas^ 
m^ki^ ^d (Micron.^ 

man comes forward wdth his overture 
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'‘Here is a tiling which I wish yon to purchwe; it has' 
cost me in labour five guineas, and that is the price I ask.” 
“Very wdl^” yon reply; “but tell me this, what desire 
or purpose of mine will the article promote f Epsilon^ 
rejoins, “ Why, as candour is my infirmity, none at aU. 
But what of that ? Useful or not, the article embodies 
five guineas’ worth of excellent labour.” This man, the 
candid Epsilon, you dismiss. Case Omicrt ^ — Him suc- 
ceeds 0 micron, who praises your decisive conduct as to the 
absurd family of tlxe Epsilons. “ That man,” he obsems, 
“is weak — candid, but weak; for what was the cost in 
your eyes but so much toil to no effecit of real serviced 
But that is what nobody can say of the article offered by 
myself; it is serviceable always — nay, often you will 
acknowledge it to bo indispensable.” “ What is it?” you 
demand. “Wljy simply, then, it is a pound of water, 
and as good water as ever you tasted.” The scene lies in 
England, where wat<^r boars no value except under that 
machinery of costly arrangements which delivers it as a 
permanent and guarauioed succession into the very 
chambers where it is to be used Oinicron accordingly 
receives permission to follow the candid Epsilon., Each 
has oflered for sale one element of value out of two, one 
element in a state of insulation, where it was indispensable 
for any operative value, i.e, price, to offer the two in com- 
bination ; and, without such a combination, it is impossible 
(neither does any economist deny tliis by his principles) 
that value in exchange, undet the most romantic or imagin- 
nify mrcumstances, ever should he realised. 

Thus far all is right ; all is easy and all is harmonious ; 
~ihps far, no hair-splitter by profession even a 

verbal quilfet against so plain a movement of ibe under- 
standing, unless it were by some such cavil as is stated 
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below.^ It is in the next etep that a difficulty arises, to 
all appearance inetmnoimtabla It ia a difficulty 'which 
seems, when stated^ to inblnde a id^physic^ impossibility. 
You are required to do that which, xcnder any statement, 
seems to exact a contradiction in terms. The dememd is 
absolute jand not to be evaded, for realising an absurdity 
and extracting a positive existence out of a nonentity or a 
blank negation. To this next step, therefore, let us now 
proceed, alter warning the reader that even Ricardo has 
not escaped the snare which is hero spread for the under- 
standing ; and that, although a masculine good sense will 
generally escape in practice from merely logical pei^lexities 
[that is, will cut the knot for all immediate results of 
pmctice which it cannot untie], yet that errors “ in the first 
intention ” come round upon us in subsequent stages, unless 
they are met hy their proper and commensurate solutions. 
Logic must he freed by logic: a false dialectical appearance 
of truth must be put down by the fulhist exposure of the 
absolute and hidden truth, since also it will continually 
happen (as it has happened in the present case), though 
a plausible sophism, which had been summarily crushed 
for the moment by a strong appeal to general ^od sense 

upon Qie i^bsurd consequences arising, will infallibly return 



* •• By swh a '<mil U stated helow ** — AVben liay, for instance, 

is cited as an article uniting the two conditions laid down, and for 
that reason as obtaining exchangeable value, it might be alleged 
that hay ipsfets no human desire, but only a bestial desire. True ; 
and with fk view imter aliaio this partic^ar form of cavil, I have 
enlarged the deftnition by saying ** human desire or ptifTose.'* A 
man has ^ direct ^tifioation from hay, but indirectly he may have 
a good . T]be hay may he nothing to "the man who buys it ; 
but hif M f eouuoiflsenr in hay^ may be indispensable tb 

his da^ halpfiu^ oil'eyeii to his safety f and that which iu.sotu^ 
pTOpor^ the desires of horse becomes 

arilyapaipOjM'tblifcjsmu ' / ^ 
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upon US no such startling consequences are at hand. 
iN'oTT, therefore, with this sense of the exitio^ step which 
ne^t aw^ts us, let us move forward. 

Xhe idea of value in exchange having thus been ana* 
tytically decomposed, the question which offers itself next 
in order concerns the subdivision of this idea. Hpw many 
modes are i>ossil)le of value in exchange 1 The general 
answer is — two ; and the answer is just : there are two. 
But how are these two distinguished) How is it tliat 
they fudsa ? jNow here it is, in the answer to this quesUoJi, 
that an infirm logic has disturbed the truth. Even 
Ibicardo has not escaped the universal error. Suspensory 
judgments are painful acts. It is fatiguing to most readers 
that a provisional view of the truth should be laid before 
them, upon which all the pains taken to appropriate and 
master it are by agreement to ho finally found worthless. 
This refutation of error is better so placed as to follow the 
establisliment of the truth, in which position the reader 
may either dismiss it unread, ns a corollary which already 
he kiiow’s to be too much — as an oflshoot in excess ; or, 
on tlie other hand, choosing to read it, will' do so under 
the additioJial light obiaiued tlirough the true doctrine 
now restored to its authority. 

The dilliculty which ^strikes us all upon the possibility 
of raising any sulidWision under that generic idea of 
exchange value already stated is this: — The two elements 
are-r-l.^^ Intrinsic utility; 2dl, Difficulty of attainment. 
But these elements miusl concur. They are not recipro- 
cating or alternating ideas ; they arc not, to borrow a word 
from Coleridge, inier-repellent * ideas, so that room might 

* 'I’he late, Mr Coleridge sng^ted, and by 

his own example sanctioned, the nse of the pmpointion inier for 
expressing of, reciprocal action, or, in language, of inter* 
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be mode for a donbloaet of change ralues^ .by mipposmg 
alternately^ ^»eb of &e demenW be vitbdra^, Krlulst 
the other elemeadt was left paxamowt . Xbb is. impossible ; 
becatiee, ib^ vei^ terms of the analysis, each eluent is 
eqnaUy indispensable to the common idea which is the 
subject of diyisiom Alike in eith^ case, if No 1, or if 
No. 2, should be dropped out of the composition, instantly 
the whole idea of exchange value falls to the ground like 
a punctured bladder. But this seems to precloae the road 
to any possible subdividon of the generic idea, because 
immediately it occurs to the student, that when no element 
can he withdrawn, then it is not possible that the sub- 
divisions can dilFer excei)t os to degree. In one case of, 
exchange value there might, for instance, he a little more 
of the element A, and a little less of the element B. In 
some other case these proportions might bo reversotL But 
all this is nothing. When we subdivide the genus 
animal^ wo are able to do bo by means of an element not 
common to the two subdivisions ; we assign man as one 
subdivision— brutes os the other — by means of a great 
differential idea, the idea of rationality; consequential 
upon which are tears, laughter, and the capacitybof religiom 

action, ^hus the verb iittcrp&iUratc, Avhen pj^cdicatod of the 
substances A and B, implied that, by an equal action and reaction, 
each penetrated the other ; to inteimd (though strictly a I^atin pro- 
position diould not coalesce with a word not Latin) would express 
the case whe^ aid in different inodes is lent by each of two parties 
iut^chongeably. The same complex function is sustained by the 
French prefix i'entre. But even as a justifiable English usage, it 
may be. found occasionally in Shakspoare, and much more 
quently in Daniel, a writer of the same ago, unusually meditative^ 
beth in his prose and in his verse. The word 
tamed into a lower cast of idea, origididly 
of interchangeable or redproo^teg 
'eetions;,'.-''-/,v ^ 
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All tk686 we 4eny to brutes ; all these we claim for man ; 
and thus are these two great su1>gexLesa or species pos- 
sible, . Bat when all elements are equ^y present to both of 
Hie eubdiTiding ideas, we cannot draw any bitting line 
between them. The two ideas lie upon one continuous 
liUe--*-dilfering, therefore, as higher and lower, by more 
and by less, but not otherwise; and any subdividing 
barrier, wheresoever it is made to fall between them, must 
be drawn arbitrarily, without any reasonable foundation in 
real or essential differences. 

These considerations are calculated to stagger us ; and at 
this precise stage of the discussion I request the reader’s 
most vigilant attention. AYe have all read of secret doors 
in * great cities, so exquisitely dissembled by art that in 
what seemed a barren surface of dead wall, wliere even the 
eye forewarned could trace no vestige of a separation or of 
a line, simply, by a simultaneous pressure upon two remote 
points, suddenly and silently an opening wos exposed 
which revealed a long perspective of ^ retiring columns — 
architecture the most elaborate, wliere all had passed for one 
blank continuity of dead wall. Not less barren in promise 
— ^uot less<abrupt in its transition, this speculation at the 
veiy vestibule of political economy, at the point where 
jnost it had appeared to allow of no further advance or 
passage, suddenly oxieus and expands before an artifice of 
logic which almost impresses the feelings as a trick of 
legerdemain — ^not by any thing unsound in its own 
natu^ but by the suddi^u kind of pantomime change 
which it effects. The demand is, that you shall subdivide 
exdiange yalhe into two separate modes. You are to do this 
wlthotit dd from any new idea that has arisen to vary the 
genei^ you are to work with the two alr^dy con- 
tained in that g^crol idea-— consequently ideas that 
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mud be common to both the mibdivieions, mi yet you are 
to t]^ imbdiyUouj^ !Each is to be opposed 

to the . olhfiN— each is to diffe^, and yet the elements 
assigned to you out of which this <SffeTence is to be created 
axe absolui^y the same. "Who can face such conditions os 
these — ^Given a total identity^ and but of that you ixe to 
create a difference 1 

< Let not the reader complain of the copious way in 
which the difficulty is exposed. After many hundreds of 
failures — after endless efforts with endless miscarriages, it 
is no time for refusing his own terms to the leader of a 
final assault So many defeats have naturally made us all 
angry. I am angry — the reader is angry; and that offer 
is entitled to consideration, even though it should seem 
needlessly embarrassed or circuitous, which tenuinatcs in 
the one object that can be worth talking about — vil, in 
** doing the trick ** — ^and carrying by a summary effort that 
obstacle which (whether observed or not observed) has so 
long thwarted the power of perfecting and integrating the 
theory Of value. Once being convinced that it is a mere 
contradiction to solve the problem, the reader may be 
relied on for attending to any fhing offered as evolution by 
one who has almost demonstrated its impossibility. 

Out of nothing, nothing is generated. OBhis is pretty 
old ontology ; and apparently our case at present is of that 
nature ; for by no Laputan process of extracting sunbeams 
from oncumbers does it appear how we can hope, out of 
two samenesses, to extract one difference ; yet do it we 
muel^ 6t j^e farewell to the object before us. And, in 
oideff that we. do it, let us disembarrass our problem 
of. and, by way of sharpening 

the of assauU, let us imriw it :to 
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What we have to do is to consider whether (and now) 
it is feaaiUe so to use a sameness as to make it do the 
office of a difference. With one single samegaess this 
would peremptorily not be possible; for we could vary it 
no otherwise than by varying its degrees. Kow, a differ- 
ence in degrees is no substantial differmice in logic ; and 
the pretended subdivisions would melt and play into each 
othor, BO as to confound the attempt at sustaining any 
subdivisions at all. But, on the other hand^ with two 
samenesses it is possible to move. A little reflection \vill 
show that there is a resource for making them jdteniately 
act as ditfereuces. lu physics we see vast phenomena 
taking place all day long, which d priori might have Ijeen 
stated as paradoxes not leas startling than that of extract- 
ing a diiTerentio out of a sameness. One gravity rises 
through another gravity. True, it is specifically lighter ; 
but still it has a specific gravity : and thus we find as the 
result, with the usual asionisliing simplicity of nature, that 
the same machinery serves for sinking objects and for 
raising them. By gravity they fall ; by gravity they rise. 
So also, again, that same ocean, which to nations, populous 
and developed by civilisati(»n, oflers the main high-road of 
intercourse, was to the same nations, when feeble, the 
great wall of separation and protection. And again, in 
the case befoie us, monsirous really is the paradox,* 

f As really is the Some readers will here admonish 

me to say— not **m'’ the paradox, hut ** seems** the paradox; or 
ratlier, they will mpiire me to, omit the word paradox altogether, 
under the prevailing notion that a i^iradox implies something really 
eXtravl^ant, and sonictliing eventually hostile to the truth. In 
ffiese it will scarcelF he sufficient for me to roDgiad 

them of ^e ^^^^1 meauing attached to this .word, which 

implied' no' moio 'than what was oifdying from ' the of 

popular, cpittioii, or what contradicted the tenor of popular ex^- 
tation^--4dl wld^ might surd.y be found in some great truth as wdl 
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yot it i8 true, that, by a dexlioroua maimgoment of two 
olemeute absolutely identical, all the efibols and benefits 
may be obtained of two elements essentially different 
Let us look more closely. The two elements are v and 
0. If both elements are to bo present, and both are to be 
operative, then indeed we have a contradiction in terms 
such as never will be overcome. But how if both be uni- 
formly present, one only being at any time oporativo] 
How if Iwitii be indispenhably present, but alternately each 
become inert 1 How if both act os motives on the buyer 
for buying at all, but one only (cacb in turn under its 
own dicumstances) as a force operating on tbo piioe) 
Tliisis tbe real cose — ibisi') tbo iruo solution ; and thus 
is a difference obtained— such a difforonco as will amply 
sustain a twofold subdivision from elements substantially 
the same. Both are co-prew*nt, and always. K either ca» 
be absent ; for, if so, then the •common idea of exchange 
value would vanish, the case JSp^lIon or the case Omieron 
would be realised. But e.ich of the two is suspended 
alternately. Thus, by way of illustration, walk into almost 
any possible shop, buy tho first aKiclo you see ; what will 


as in some uotorioaa falsehood. The objector retort upon me, 
that the original Grecian use may have been effectuall}ftdistuzb<!d and 
defeated by a long and steady English abuse. Meantime the fact 
is, that the ori^nal sense oi the paradoxical has maintained itself 
not loss in our language than in tho ancient Greek. 1 remember 
once to have placed this under a clear light by the following anti- 
thetic form of words : ** Kot thU is paradoxical, or not that chiefly, 
which, being false, puts on the semblance of truth ; but, on the 
contraty, that which, being true, puts on tho bombUnce of false- 
hood.’* Therefore it was that Boyle most acoute^y entitled some 
atiikii^ in statical physics, Mydro^iaHcaV^radom. Bid 
he meau to Advertise these startling fhets of scim^ os spt^dld 
folse^ood^ t ' but aa gre^t i^hich oount^feited the 
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detenmne ita prico ? In ninety-nine cases of a hundred, 
simply the dement n-— diiBculty of i attainment The 
other dienient, tr, or intrinsic uWity, ,will he perfectly 
inoperative* Let the thi^ ^meaauted hy its nses) he, for 
your, purposes, worth ton guineas, so that you irould 
rather give ton guineas than lose it ; yet, if the difliioulty 
of producing it he only worth one guinea, one guinea is the 
price which it will hear. But still not the less, though vU 
is inoperative, can u be supposed absent? By no pos- 
sibility j for, if it had been absent, aiisuredly you would 
not have bought tlio article even at the lowest price : u 
acts upon you^ though it does not act upon the price. Ou 
the other hand, in the hundredth case, we will suppose 
the circumstances reversed. You are on Lake Superior in 
a steamboat, making your way to an unsettled region 800 
miles ahead of civilisation, and consciously with no chance 
at all of purchasing any luxury whatsoever, little luxuiy or 
big luxury, for a space of ten years to come. One fellow- 
passenger, whom you will pai’t with before sunset, has a 
pow'erful musical snufl-box; knowing by experience the 
power of such a toy over your owm feelings, the magic with 
which at times it lulls your agitations of mind, you are 
vehemently desirous to purchase it. In the hour of leaviikg 
London you had forgot to do so ; here is a final chance. 
But the owner, aware of your situation not less than your- 
self, is deteruiined to operate by a strain pusl^ed to the 
very uttermost upon u, upon the intrinsic wortlx of the 
article in your individual estimate for yom individual 
purposes. He will not hear of » as any controlling power 
or. anitigatij^ agehey in the case ; and finally, although at 
six 'gp^eas^.a-piece in London or Paris, you Imvo 

* Xt is not a matter of^nob importance in g 

<iasQ which co^^s nfl| only by (is principle^ahd where theprindplo 
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loaded a waggon with anch box66| you pay rixty rather 
than lose it whau the last knoU of the clock has sounded 
which suuunoxu you' to buy now ot to forfeit for ever, 
ffere, as before, only one element is operative : before it 
was n, now it is u. But, after all, n was not absent, 
though inoperative. The inertness of n allowed u to put 
forth its total effect. The practical compression of D being 
withdrawn, V springs up like water in a pump when 

I 

would remain unafleoted by any variation in the factual cironm- 
Btancea, what might be the price of a hyfK>th(itlc 8uuff-ho;r, in the 
handa of a hypothetic Jew, on the deck of a hypothetic aleamboat. 
However, aa a case within my own experience, it may be interebt- 
ing to state the knotm extremes of price upon this class of trinkets. 
At present (1848) such boxes, coarsely mounted (in horn or mock 
tottoise>sheil) are olfered in lioudon for one guinea a-plece. Each 
box contains only two airs, which condition applies often indeed to 
boxes of seven, eight, or nine times the price ; and a more import- 
ant feature of inferiority lies in the slender volume of sound which 
the cheap ones emit In a small room the music is sweet and 
sonorous, with the mimiciy of an orchestric fulness ; hut, unlef>8 
confined and concentrated, its power is too much on a miniature 
scale. On the other hand, in the opposite extreme, about twenty* 
seven years ago, 1 had an opportunity of seeing (or, more appro* 
priately, of hearing) a musical snuff-box which had cost a thou* 
sand guineas. Inclosing a much profounder comiiess of harmonies, 
unavoidably it was inconveniently large, — that was its iault ; and 
perha])S fifty guineas of the price might have been spent dn the mount- 
ing, which was of gold omumented. The interest of this toy lay 
in its history. Like a famous sword in the elder days of paganism, 
whidi gave oceoaion to the Greek proverb, ra 9»pa voX</aiwv 
&8wpa, booUesB are ike qfenemies-^t like a more famous horse 
in days a little later, both of which carried death and ruin through 
a long series of owners, this trinket was su])posed to'have caught in 
a fatal net of eailainity all those whom it reached as proprietors. The 
box was a twin Imx (same time of making, same maker, same price) 
with onayires^tedr as a bribe to Napoleon. Amongst those wh^ 
had onc»,|iqss6flted durJen^n Lake Snperior^-. 

but anoittist efXottciflk JR Amsterdam, vnlgarl pputed of immense 
wealth, who mihaj^y, Efm sl^jh^ly ll andvsljaedhhi 
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released from the pressure of air. Yet still that D was 
present to your thoughts, though the price was otherwise 
regulated, is evident ; both because v and p mufit eo«exist* 
in order to found any case of exchange value whatever, 
and because undeniably you take into very particular con- 
sideration this, D, the extreme dii&culty of attmpinent 
(which here is the greatest possible, viz., an impossibility), 
before you consent to have the price racked up to n. 
The special n has vanished, but it^is replaced in your 

arquaintftnpo, for ho had known iiititimtoly aiul admired, as “ the 
foremost man of ell this eaith,** Lord Nelson ; and it illnatmtes the 
fervour of his veneration that always on reaching a certain point 
!n Parliament Street hu us(m 1 to raise his hat, and bowed as to some 
shadowy presence, in memory that there for the lost time he had 
met the givat admiral on the day next hut one before ho left London 
ioiTcver; viz,, in the hriet interspiiee between his return to Ports- 
mtmth from chasing the Premh fleet to the West Indies, and his 
sailing to take the command otf Cadiz. To Lord Nelson this i>erib 
ous snnif'box had been oflored ropeatc<iiy as an expression of 
idolntrotis aiructiou; hut as the fatal legend counected with it 
had not hem concealed, Lord Nelson laughingly declined the gift. 
To laugh was inevitable in our ago of weak faith for such super- 
stitions*, but as a sailor, who is generally credulous in such matters, 
and, if at all a man of feeling, must bo so, considering the many 
invitation^ to superstition connected with that world of solitaiy 
wildernesses through which he loams for ever, Iiord Nelson was 
almost confessedly afraid of the box Indeed, at that stage of its 
history, the owner would have found as much difficulty in transfer- 
ring what he called his “ pocket consoler,” as the man who owned 
tl*e bottle imp, in lidding himself of that little pestilent persecutor. 
Here, however, so far as my own knowledge has extended, lay the 
higher extreme of oostlinnss for such an article-— one thousand 
guineas ; wliilst the lower extreme, in a tin or horn case, is offered, 
as I have said, for one guinea. But in the East Indies, amongst 
the native princes, such trinkets are found in abundance, and some 
perhaps even of higher value— musical clocks by the score, all 
chiming at ontfe ; and musical snuff-boM^ the hundred. * They 
arc naturally df European workmanahip,>VtB perceived at onee by 
':he choice of b!)0 music. 
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Noughts hj an nidimited n, Undoxibtcdly you have 
submxited to u in extremity as the regulating force of tfao 
price ; but it wa;^ under the sente of n^e latent presence. 
Yet BO ftr from exerting any positive force^ that the 
retirement of n from all agency vrhateVer on the price — 
tbhi it is which creates^ as it were, a perfect vacuum, and 
throng tliat vacuum v rushes up to its highest and ulti- 
mate graduation. 

This is ilie foundation of any true solution applied to the 
difficulty of subdividing exchange value ; and this stato* 
ment of the case is open to a symbolical expression of its 
principle ; which principle, let the reader not forget, is, — 
that, under an eternal co'presenco of two forces equally 
int&penaahle to the possibility of any exchange value nt 
all, one only of those forces (and each alieruately as the 
ultimate circumstances take effect) governs and becomes 
operative in the price. Both must concur to raise any 
motive for purchasing ; hut one separately it is which rules 
the price. Let not the reader quarrel beforehand with 
illustrations by geometrical symbols ; the use which will 
be made of them is not of a kind to justify any jealousies 
of a sumptltious logic. It is a logic in applying which 
We abstract altogether ^m the qualities of objects, and 
consider them only in so far as they are liable to the affec- 
tion of more pud less. Simply the most elementary of 
geometriesd will be used ; and the object is this — 
sometimes to render the student's apprehension of the case 
more definite^ but sometimes also to show him that 
same difficulty, or one analogous, might arise and he 
senlnble in the austwe simplicities of geometry ; in ^ioh * 
case, par^ iur|^ent, the explanation of th^|iffi 
culty SB spaee will become inversely the 
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Uoxo the line v represents the utility value to the pui^ 
chaser of any article whatever; that is, 
the very ultimate value to Hrhioh, by poe- 
sibility, it could ascend in the case that 
a screw were made to operate upon the 
purchaser's secret appreciation of its ser- 
10 viceahle qualities. But in ordinary cir- 
cumstances this cannot happen ; and under 
such ordinary circumstances, what will be 
the price 1 It will bo the price deter- 
mined by n — (difficulty of attainment) — 
and this difficulty is expressed by the line D. But 
mark how it acts. From the summit of the line d, 
standing on the same base as u, draw at right angles the 
doticHl line which cutb u ; that is to say, n, which is at 
present the operative furca The true determining force 
as regards the price takes up from u precisely os much (and 
no mure at any time) os cori'esponds to iUell D is, in this 
ciise, the true aud sole operating force, u, which must 
indeed be co-present (because else the purcliaser would 
mt bo a purchaser, he would have no motive for purchas- 
ing — casd EptfiloH)^ yet, for all that, is inert quoad the 
price ; itself submits to an action of n, but it exerts none, 
it reflects none the very smallest Now, suppose the case 
rovers^ed : suppose not d, hut u, to beoome^suddenly the 
ruling force, u lias become infinite (as in the case of the 
musical toy in Canada), that is, the difficulties in the way 
of supplying the market by a continued reproduction of 
the article (in one word, the Tcsistai\ce) must be supposed 
so vaMf as to be quite beyond the power of any individual 
to overcome. Instantly, under these drcunistenoe^ u 
springs up to its utmost height Bui what is the utmost t 
Ifecause n, by ceasing to be finite and measurable^ has 
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caused v to cotoe into {day— will v therefore follow n, so 
as also to beQOme infinite! Not at all: once called into 
action as the oi>eTtiting principle^ tr mil become the sole 
principle; D wiU be practically extinct for any action 
that it can exert upon the price. The rare holders of the 
article, as surviving from past times or regions now inao 
cessibly distant, will fix a strain upon the few purchasen 
by means of the intrinsic or n value ; each of the candi- 
dates must submit to see his own outside or extreme 
esteem for the article made operative against himself as 
the law of the price. Ho must ascend to the very 
maximum of what he will pay, un<lar the known alterna- 
tive of losing the article for ever if he will wi pay it 
0 is therefore governed by no recollection of the past n, 
by no consideration of the present unlimited n,* but 
simply thrown back upon its own potential force; is., 
upon each purchaser’s appreciation of the article for his 
own purposes — ^which con have no connexion whatever 
with the D, or variable resistance to the reproduction of 
that article in any particular place or time. If you sub- 
mit to pay £30 of income-tax, doubtless the power of 
the state determines the general result of your*paying at 
all; but it is not that which determines the how much; 
this is a mixed result from the Exchequer ratio on 
the one hand, and the amount of your income on the 
other. 

And that this is really so, that both n and n, under the 
alternate ciioumstances, will become passive — ^latent, nuga- 

* *^]^no€iBiiMimi^on0fth4prw^ in theapprecietlou 

whleh is thteimeiitiKly upon ir ; but otherwise, in sabmittiiig to' 
have the price ihrown upon u--4n submitting to purchase at ell at 
a price eo vastly exalted, doubtleae he Is goventedby the exbtingB 
isan^griiveci^iti^ 
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tory, x^gards the price — may be shown abmdanti; 
via., by that under any possible changes, either 

to o or to o, nO begiiinii)g--no initial moment^f action 
will arise for the one, so long as the other is operative. 
Figure to yourself, as the object concerned in sudi a valua- 
tion, some powerful drug. Suppose it the Peruvian or 
Jesuit's bark, and that suddenly, by applying to it the 
agency of sulphuric acid, some new product (the sulphate of 
tliis foreign bark) arises with prodigiously greater powers*— 
not only greater by far, when applied to the common cases 
open equally to the old inedicme and the new, but also, 
in another respect, greater ; viz., that it is applicable to a 
set of cases from which the old medicine, by its bulk, or 
by its tendency to febrile symptoms, had found itself 
excluded — suppose under this enlarged power, for the basis 
of the medicine, that the line u, expressing its utility 
value, should run up to triple or decuple of its present 
altitude, would that change distuib the present apprecia- 
tion under i) ? Not by an iota. Nay, to press the prin- 
ciple to an excess, supi)ose u to become infinite — stall, in 
all the cases where n is at all the regulative force, d will 
continue* even under this change to be the sole force. 
Nay, suppose that, even concurrently with this increase 
to 0 — D, by some cheaper or briefer process for obtaining 
the sulphate, should descend ; still, even in such a com- 
pound case (vast increase for u — sudden decrease for d), 
not the less v would still continue inert— potentially 
capable^ under the proper circumstances, of exerting an 
action which might centuple the price, and pitted against 
a dec^i^ force in n ; nevertheless, so long as tt wes not 
in cirbnmatanees to exert the whole aolion, U co^ld exert 
none at all y so long as d exerted any force, it wptrid exert 
the whpk 
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In the oppoeite eM ttrhere n, or the utility ^aluoi is 
suddenly oalled into action as the control- 
ling force^ it udll generally be found that 
this force^ in ita eximnityi has not only ^ 
been latent previously as regards any effect ; 
upon the jpric^ but latent ^ regards even j 
the consdousuess of the individual *ap- 10— —•—10 
preciaton This we saw in the case of ^ 

the musical toy on the Canadian laka* 

Tho buyer had not, until a certain 

moment, been aware of tho potential u ^ ^ 

which really existed to his own contingent appreciation 
Ko necessity had ever arisen that he should enquire 
cigoroudy how much he would submit to give in the ease 
of u hcooming the operative force. So much of u as was 
requisite to sustain n, so much as corresponded to had 
fdways been within the consciousness of the purchaser; 
and how much further it was capable of ascending 
had been hitherto a mere question of useless curiosity, liut 
when a sudden and violent revolution in all the circum- 
stances has arisen for the purchaser, when n is felt to liave 
become infinite, the difficidty of obtaining the article 
(except by one sole anomalous chance) being now greater 
than taiy finite expression could measure, — ^\Vhat follows 9 
Does the price become infinite, as it would do if it were 
supposed at all to follow nl No; but n, though vexa- 
tiously present to the calculations of the purchaser, is no 
longer operative : *it has become silent; and the alternate 
force u (now when the case has taken effect, that either v 
screwed up to its maximum must rule, or else the article 
must ]t »6 to|t) instantly steps into the place of n, and 
becomes mikuriody operative. The dotted perpendicular 
line repments the sodden ascent of 0 to double of its 
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preceding altitnde. How much further it would ascend 
must depend entirely upon the feeling and tuie of the 
iuidividnal as regulating his wishes, and upon his dis- 
posable money as regulating his power. 

Now» under this symbolic expression we may see at once 
the hyperbolic extravagance of ^at notion which has so 
often been cited T^th praise from Adam Smith, as though 
dh object might be very great by its capacity in respect, of 
i>i and yet very little (or indeed nothing) by its capacity 
in respect of u. Diamonds, it is asserted, are trivial in 
respect of u, but enormously high on the scale measured 
by D. This is a blank impossibility. The mistake arises 
under a total misconception of what u indicates, as will be 
shown in a succeeding section. The countervailing pro- 
position in Adtvm Smith, viz., that other and ordinary 
objects, such as water, may reverse these conditions, being 
trivial in respect of n, but vast in respect of u, is also false ; 
false in the mode and principle of valuation. But this 
latter proposition is false only in fact ; it is, at the same 
time, a very conceivable case: whereas the former pro- 
position is false as to the very ideal possibility — ^it is 
inconceivable and monstrous, u may outrun x> in any 
extent ; and generally does so to some extent It is tare 
that the whole potential utility value is exhausted by the 
cost or difiiculty value. But the inverse ease is monstrous : 
n can never outrun v by the most fractional increment 
A man who would, in a case of necessity, give fifty guineas 
for an article rather than absolutely miss it, may habitually 
buy it for no more than three, simply because such is the 
price as squared to the scale of n. But it is impossible 
that a mapi^ -valuing the article (under the very idtimate 
pressure of v) at <^t gmn^ should consent to {^va 
twelve^ Ibe^use n could not be avarconm 
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This htter part of iha piesdOt seotion, tIs., ihesymbolio 
illustration of tfaa ptii^iplas which control exchange valuo, 
may seem to the fead^ too Ibngr Per^ps it is so ; but 
he cannot piononnoe it positiyely do foi it enforces 
« and explains this laW| vk^ that &e two eternally co^present 
forces, essential to the idea of exchange, nevertheless 
govern alteniately one by one--reach alternately becoming 
inert, and neither modifying the other by the smallest 
fraction, when that other *’ is raised by circumstances into 
tbe true controlling principle. Now, this explanation never 
can be held useless so long as it shall be remembered that 
Adam Smith, in a passage not seldom cited as a proper 
basis for a whole system of dependent political economy, 
baa absolutely declared it possible for a man to pay, by 
any assignable sum, a greater price for a commodity than 
that same man conceives its uttermost intrinsic value to 
justify : he will give more than the maximum which he 
would give. Not by one iota less extravagant is the pro- 
position fairly deducible from his words. Diamonds have 
no u valuer he assures us — no use (which is the one sole 
ground upon which, at any price, a man buys anything 
at all) ; and yet, because the n value is great, in spite of 
this ** no , use,” many a man will give an enormous price 
for diamonds : which proposition is a fierce impossibility. 
And although, as will be seen in the proper aection, the 
word use” is here employed most abusively, and in a 
sense unphilosophically limited, yet in tiie same proportion 
by >hi^ Ibis distinctioil as to the word *^ase'' will 
redress some of the extravagant consequences deducible 
£rom,&e Smithian docttme-*^in that same proportion will 
Upon diamonds and water, ftm 
whiidhitb^’ennse^pences^ vanish like a vapomr; 
thus vidil'I^eeGsne (agddnst a part^ not intliin that 
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cpMtemplation) a remark made by tbtf critical 
dimr^tionllst; on value (ae well a$ by Uie late Mr Cole- 
ridj^}, that oftentimes these plausible paradoxes on 
that ride which offers any brilUaney will be found quite 
tuisostainablo; wliilst on that side which can be eustained^^ 
they will be found empty truisms^-^biiJliant so far as they 
throw up a novel falsehood ; but where they reverberate a 
truth, utterly without either novelty or force. This re- 
mark was levelled by the dissertatiouist at others — chiefly 
(I believe) at Kicardo ; but there is a luxury in seeing the 
engineer of so keen a truth, either in his own person or 
tliat of his Mends, hoist by his own petard.** 


Skotiok IIL^ON* TSIE TRUE RELATIONS IN LOGIC OF 
THE EXPRESSIONS CJ AND D. 

There is no one manifestation of imbecile logic more 
frequent than the disposition to find in all controversies 
merely verbal disputes. Very early in life I came to be 
aware that this compendious mode of dismissing weighty 
questions — by alleging that in fact they seemed rather to 
offer a diSpute about words than about things — had been 
always one regular and conscious resource of cant with 


the feeble and 
elusions, draw 
tliis, that for 
things, but ult 
posing even i) 
might be citcc 
or bad been < 
consequem^ : 

tiie indolent. And amongst the first con- 
1 from my own reading experience, was 
one known dispute seeming to concern 
imately e^aporating in verbal cavils (sup- 
at one to exist in any recorded form), there 
[ many hundreds of disputes which seemed, 
declared, to be verbal; whilst by all tjieir 
^faey set in violently towards The 


made by myself in a spirit of youthflri scorn fbr 
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tendcucies of men are altogether towards that error. In 
private companiea, where the tone of society is so under- 
bi-ed as to ailow of two people annoying the rest by 
di$patatton-«>-s 9 Uch things as verbal disputes may possibly 
occur; bat in publi<i, where men dispute by the pen, or 
under ceremonial restraints, giving time for consideration, 
and often with large consequences awaiting the issue — such 
follies are out of the question; the strong natural instinct 
attached to the true and substantial, tbo practical results 
at hand, and the delays inter[>08ed for reflection, bar all 
opening to such visionary cases — possibilities indeed in 
rt'rum nattird^ but which no man has ever witnessed; and 
accordingly at this hour, throughout all our vast European 
libtaries, no man can lay his band upon one solitary book 
which argues a verbal question as if it were a real one, or 
contends for a verbal issue.* 


sii allow thinkers, I shall not complain on finding imputed to others. 
Some years after, 1 met with it in one of the smaller ])hUoaophie 
essays, varying so mnch in merit, of Immanuel Kant. Fortunately 
it IS of little consequence who first uttered a weighty truth: it is of 
the greatest, that every truth be rot»tivcd for what it really is. The 
ver)' feeblest amongst the sons of the feeble " must ke roused to 
the sense that they are canting when they find themselves chal- 
longicd to Ute proof that ever any dispute, that so tsuch as one, 
which in any generation could be said properly to have existed by 
any test of books produced, or passions excited, has turned at all 
njion words. And the daily experience in society, that all distino* 
lions difficult to manage or to appraise, are pronounced to ^ mor§ 
^hai than real,** should open our eyes to the true origin of such 
pretences ; they are the desperate resource of conscious weakness— 
tlie readiest evasion of a conflict for which the disputant feels that 
he has no strength and no preparation. 

^IfVeiy ifjMBk kBon to what quarter the apologist for the cry of 
verbal diiptdite Will addi;ess himself, viz*, to the schoolmen; andif 
we wem to believe Locke, or many another of the same unsnbtUiaing 
underatandlng^ Whoat propensities to the tangible and t&e ponderable 
were a guanmtee' thet they had never l^ed knuf smdi 
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The eame corpital mistake of false logie, misteking its 
own greatest imbecility for odnspiottous strength, has often 
alighted upon changes in terminology, or upon technical 
iniprovaments of classification, as being in Yirtae no more 
than Terbal changes. Here, again, we find Kant, though 
not the man meant by nature for clearing up delusions in 
tlie popular understanding, rightly contending that, in the 
science of algebra for instance, to impose new denomina- 
tions was often enough to reveal new relations which 
previously had not been suspected. In riaality, we might 
go further ; and of some changes in algebraic termin- 
ology (as particularly the invention of negative exponents), 

I should say, that they had a value which could he 
adequately expressed only by such an analogy as might 

natamlly we must suppose the whole vast product from those 
looms to be one tissue of moonshine and verbalism. Now, it Is no 
port of my intention in this place to undertake a defence of the 
flcholastic philosophy. But one error I must remark, ns tending to 
sustain that delusive judgment on the schoolmen, ' It is popularly 
imagined tliat the schulastio philosophy was proved to be false in 
the decisive collision with another philosophy, more sound and 
practical ; a regular conflict (it is imagined) eame on between the 
two, and |he issue was, that the one triumphed, while the other 
retired into obscurity. This is not true. The scholastic philosophy 
decayed simply because the scholastic divinity, to which it had 
been applied, and fw which it had been origin^y created, was a 
Popish divinity. Thence came the first shock; and, after the 
Beformation, even the Papal Church was thrown upon such tactics 
and arms— not as might ^ the best in a conrt of philosophy, but 
which could meet and parry the new practical and popular warfare 
of their opponents. Losing its pn^esgUnai use, scholasticism lost 
its main functions and occupation. The case was precisely as if 
apeefal pleading were suddenly abolished In England by law. In 
one day the whole aubtiltiea ^ that science would perish; but it 
would notl therefore have been nndmtnined in its piretanfuona > 
nor dlowaW be less than an exquimie system ^ casuhftiy, mil 
a most elab^ta maobinery for keeph^ lawi up to the level of 
aivilittUon \ . ' 
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be dxawA from theocanpt^&^ agglT^c oircle,.wbera 
previpTudj it liad been kterropted. . Not me^y an addi- 
tiou of new pover> but the latificatitm of all the previous 
ptiVr'era yet ioohoate, had been ^ result* It was impos* 
sible to use ad^uately the initial powers of the sdepoei 
until othen.had been added whidi distributed the force 
through the entire cycle of resistances* 

'In the present case, although the reader mry fancy that 
such excessive solicitude for planting the great distinctioas 
of value upon a true basis, is not likely to reap any corre- 
sponding harvest of results in subsequent stages , of the 
science, further experience will satisfy him that in all 
cases of dispute already existing, with the exception only 
of such as are still waiting for facts, and in all cases of 
efforts for the future progress of the science, it is really the 
ancient confusion overhanging tins difhcult theme of value 
which has been, or which will be, the sole retarding force. 
The question of value is that into which every problem 
finally resolves itself; the appeal comes back to that 
tribunal, and for that tribunal no sufficient code of law 
has been yet matured which makes it equal to the calls 
upon its arbitration. It is a great aggravation of the other 
diificolties in the science of Economy, that the most meto- 
physioal pert comes first. A German philosopher^ who 
in that instance was aiming at anything but tiruth, yet 
with Bomer, momentary show of truth, once observed, with 
seqpect. tcf catechism of our English Church, that it 
was the most metaphysical of books in a case which 
xequirea iha simplest. said he, ^‘with all my 

philosophy, ea^ot swim where these infants are to 
^ part, I utterly deny his inference* 

to ‘ ‘ ^y. of^; cqi^preH^^ is ■'but’ 

the aeo^ :lsoudia^ for a gocd elem<^ta^ stfitement 
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of Cl^idtmn belief— the first is, to be faithful. There is 
no Dtecessit^ that all thin^ should be at the earliest, stftgo 
uuderstood-^in part they will never be understood in 
a hman state, because they relate to what is infinite 
for an intellect which is finite. But there is a high 
necessity that, early in life, those distinctions should be 
planted which foreclose the mind, by a battery of 
prejudicjition and prepossession, against other interpre- 
tations, having perhaps the show of intelligibility, 
but terminating in falsehood, which means contra- 
diction to Scripture. Now the condition of political 
economy is in this point analogous. Left to our own 
choice, naturally, none of us could wish to commence with 
what is most of all subtle, metaphysical, and perplexing. 
But no choice is allowed. Make a beginning at any other 
point, and the first explanation you attempt will be found 
to pre8uj>pose and involve all that you are attempting to 
evade ; and in such a case, after every attempt to narrow 
the immediate question into a mere occasional skirmish, 
you will find yourself obliged to bring on the general con- 
flicty under the great disadvantage of being already engaged 
with a separate question — that is, on the most embarrassed 
ground you could possibly have selected. The great con- 
flict,* the main struggle, comes on at the very opening of 
the fleld ; and simply because that is too hastily and in- 
su^iently fought out, are all students forced, at one point 
or other, to retrace their steps— nay, simply' from that 
c^use, and no other, it is possible at this day to affim with 
truth, tlmt, amongst many other strange results, no states- 
man in OUT Bntish senate, and no leading critical review, 
has that error in particular, t&at gres^( aiid largest 
of which is exposed in the 4tb chapter upon market 
value. It 'ia because meu are impatient of the preliminary 
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cares, eiTprts, and caution^ such as unayoidaUy they 
submit to ia .mathenmtios, that U]^ vhat is known ia 
Economy there is perpetual tmcsstamty,. and for any in- 
roads into what is yet unknown^ pei^tual insecurity. 

The object of this section is to obtain a better, a more 
pbilosopbic, and a more signidcant expression for the two 
modes of exchange value than those of u and n, employed 
hitherto ; and, at the same time, to explode the expressions 
adopted by pluvious writers, as founded upon a false view 
of their relations. 

In any exchange value whatsoever it has been agreed 
by all parties, that botli u and d must be present ; there 
must be a real utility or serviccablcness before a man will 
submit to be affected by d — *.<?., before he %vill pay a price 
ac\iusted to the difficulty of attainment ; and, versd vice^ 
there must be this real difficulty of attainment before the 
simple fact of utility in tlm object will dispose him to pay 
for it, not by n in particular, but by anything at all. 
Now, though this is indispensable, yet, in the preceding 
section it has been shown that, whilst both alike are 
present, one only governs. And a capital error has been 
in fancying that value in use (value derived fcom u) ia 
necessarily opposed to value in exchange ; whereas, being 
one hom of the two into which value in exchange divides^ 
as often as the value in use becomes operative at all, it 
does itself become — it constitutes — value in exchange; 
and is no longer co-ordinate to exchange value (in which 
case it 28 wealth), but subordinate; one subdivision of 
exchsmge value. 

New, then, totving shown, under two different sets of, 
one elemeiit and the other will with 
domimmt, I will 

request jlti^ht to ebn^er after is the true, 
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sole, a&d uavazying consideration which acts upon the 
mind of the purchaser in the first intention of wishing to 
possess. As regards the price, what acts is alternately u 
and n ; sometimes one, sometiihes the other. But not so 
with regard to the general purpose of buying. ' Here only 
one thing acta. No man ever conceived the intention of 
buying upon any consideration of the difficulty and expense 
which attend the production of an article. He wishes to 
possess, ho resolves to buy, not on account of these 
obstacles — far from it — but in spite of theuL What acts 
as the positive and sole attraction to him, is the intrinsic 
serviceableneas of the article towards some purpose of his 
own. The other element may happen to affect the price, 
and, generally speaking, doeB affect it as the sole regulating 
force, but it can never enter at aU into the original motive 
for seeking to possess the article ; uniformly, it is viewed 
in the light of a pure resistance to that desire. 

Here, then, present themselves two reasonable designa- 
tions for supjdonting u and n, which are for better — as 
being, Is/, in true logical opposition ; and as pointing 
sovorally each to its own origin and nature: u may be called 
affirmatiney d negative. The latter rep^^nts the whole 
resistance to your possession of the commodity concerned ; 
the former represents the whole benefit, the whole podtive 
advantage, the whole power accruing to you from posses- 
sion of this commodity. There is always an affirmative 
value, there is always a negative value, on any commodity 
bearing an exchange value — that is, on any which can 
entor a market; but one only of these values takes effect 
at one time — ^under certain circumstances, the afiinBative 
value ; under other and more ordinary the 

negative And, accordingly, as one or otbOr bmmes 
operative, ae it ceases to be latent and nm into the 
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elTectnal force, may jajr of it that it has passed into 
the corresponding, imoe ; affirnmtiyo yidne into affirmative 
price, negative Value into negative; :|V>t price is 

value mtffied or xnade effectual — ^the potential raised into 
the ootuaL 

Many years in a slight and unfinished sketch of 
what is most peculiar td Eidardo (bearing the title of ** The 
'i'wnpUris Diologucs"), I made it my hueineBS to show 
that a general conlusion liad pervaded Political Economy 
between two cardinal ideas — ^a measure of value, and a 
<jround of value ; that no writer within my knowledge hod 
escaped this confusion ; that the former idea was demon- 
stmbly a chimera, an em rationiSf which never could be 
realised ; that, except in one instance* (viz., when needed 
as a test of the variations, whether real or only apparent, 
between successive stages of a i>aper currency), no practical 
benefit would he derived from the realisation of sucli a 
measure ; whereas, on the other liand, a ground of value 
is so indispensable an idea, that without it not one step 
can bo taken in advance. 

The author pf ** A Critical Dissertation on Value,” who 
does me mueh honour in saying (p. xxv. of Preface) that 
this little sketch of mine it was which first suggested” 

* in ene tWeewA*'— Whether I remembered to make 

this exception, it is out of my power to say positively, having no 
copy of the little sketch in question ; but certainly 1 oUght to have 
made it At this moment there are men of great ability who believe 
that the whole relief from the war taxation of 1814 and 1815 now 
accumulated (say in round numbers the difference annually between 
eighty and fifty millions sterling), is made nugatory by an alleged 
rise in tb^ value of money, as contmated with the supposed depre- 

aev«m ^at war. What the tax-payCT has gained 

by the iii hlgb[0( valufi of what^ he cbhtlniies 

topay, 
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hie o\m work, gives two difforeat opinions in tke same 
page (p. 171) as to the original delxy^ of this broad 
In the text he says — ^^The anthor of the 
• ^einpWs Dialogues on Potilacal Economy ' is the only 
writer who appears to mo to have been fully aware of 
this confusion of two separate and distinct ideas. He 
traces it partly to an ambiguity in the word determine!^ 
But in a footnote on this same sentence he thus corrects 
himself : — “This was written before I had seen the secoitil 
edition of Mr Miirs ' Elements/ in which the distinction is 
for the drat time introduced. His language on the point, 
liowever, is not uniformly consistent, as will be shown in 
the next chapter.” I appi'ehend that, if any such distinc- 
tion has been anywhere insisted upon eonaciomly by Mr 
Mill, it will be difficult to establish a priority for him. 
The fragment called “The Templar's Dialogues" was 
written at the end of 1821, and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, printed in the spring of 1822. Having never seen 
any edition whatsoever of Mr Mill's “Elements” until 
this present return to the subject (spring of 1843), I 
obtained a copy from a public library. This happens to 
be the d^rat edition (which is dear from the fact, that no 
attempt occurs in this work at any distinction whatever 
between a “ measure ” and a “ground” of value) ; and this 
bears the date of 1821 upon the title-page. It seems 
^baUe, therefore, that the date of the second edition 
would be, at the earliest, 1822 — a question, however, 
which I have no means of deciding. But, be that as it 
may, two facts seem to discredit auoh a daim : Isf, that 
Mr Mill , at {k iv. of the Preface, says, 1 profess to have 
made bo discovery whereas, beyond all ddubt,.n distino* 
lion whic^ imposes suddenly a vast confutdbn of thought 
affecting tife great mob of books opon this snlgect, is a 
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<dtscoTer]r, and of it tnma quV 

from .a chai:g6 allej«d at p; S64| by the Diasartator on. 
valno, that 2Cr MUl /*ccmfon^^ ^ itmAard iFith the 
cause of ;;I t^deniiand Mm ^ mean, not that eon< 

structively Kr Mill confounds these ideas, not that such 
a confiiiuim can be extorted from his words though against 
his intention, hut that formally and avowedly he insists 
on the identity Of the two ideas. If so, there is on end 
of the question at once ; for ** a standard of value ^ is hut 
a variety of the phrase measure of value.'* The ono, 
I ccording to a scholastic distinction (most beneficially 
revived by Leibnitz), is a mere principium cognoeeemii; 
the other (a ground of value) is a principium essendi,* 


* Both of ^eeiepriiMipUi (the tsst- and the scire) meet and are con* 
founded in our word This was a fonner remark of 

my own in the Templar’s Dialogues/' which I am enabled to quote 
indirectly throngh a quotation from that little sketch, made at \k 
171, by the Dissertator on value: — “The wordde^emwie may be 
taken sahjectlvely for what determines x in relation to our know- 
ledge, or objectively for what determines x in relation to itself. 
Thus, if I were to adc what determined the length of the race- 
course ?-«*aiid the answer were, * the convenience of the spectators,' 
or * the choice of the anhscriheni,’ then it is plain that by the word 
d^ermined 1 was understood to mean determined obfietively^ in 
relation to the eidstence of the object ; in other words, what earned 
the racehorse to he this length rather than another length. But 
if the answOT were, ait oofoaf odmeosurmeitf, it would then be plain 
that by the word deUrmmed 1 had been understood to mean ddest* 
mined in relation to our knowledge— what ascer- 

tained it*V 


llmsi sgain, it may he said, in one sense, that men determined 
the met length, ofn dej^ tn latitude,, that is, ed the interspace 
divided" by SD between either pole of onr earth and its equator. 
Butth&is mM^ytheivxftoee^fAosesRdC Men determined it in the.;: 
eense it But length of a degreecould, 

bn estnhlishinjS; suqU n, 

couhl^lirst a 
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What qualifies an object to be a. standard of value— that 
is^ to stand still when all other objects are moving, and 
tbits by consequence qualifies it to measure all changes of 
Value between any two objects, showing, as on a delicate 
swvle, how mucli of the change has belonged to the one 
ohjet't, how much to the other, or whether either has been 
fitfifcionary : this is a thing which we shall never learn, 
bec.'uiso no such qualification can arise for any object — 
ntnifi c!iii be 2>riviloged from change affecting itself. Awd 
if to change itself, we need not quote Aristotle's 
remark on tlie Lesbian rule, to prove that it can never 
UK'asure the chaTi'jes in other objects. A measure of value 
is therefore not by accident impossible, but impossible by 
the very conatituticui of its idea ; precisely as the principle 
of perpetual motion is not accidentally impossible (by 
failure of all ellbits yet made to discover it), but essen- 
tially impossible so long as this truth remains in force — 
that it is impossible to propagate motion without loss. 
On the other hand, to sock for the cause or ground of 
value is not only no visionary quest, speculatively impos- 
sible and })mctically olferiug little use, but is a si?te qnd 
noH condition fur advancing by a single step in political 

and such dimensions, arising out of an axis about seven thousand 
miles long. This is the ratio easendi. 

How necessary it is that this givat distinction should he recalled 
niiglit he exein 2 >lifH‘d by a largo volume of oases where the failure 
of j>hiloKOphic attempts has been due exclusively to its neglect 
A grvfiter failure, i'or example, there cannot bo than in Faley*8 
Morul Philosophy as to its grounds, and in Lonl $haftesbaiy*a 
Doctrine of Itidic.iile as a Criteriou of Truth. But in both coses 
the tiiie vice of the tlieorics lay in this common confusion between 
the two ra^ioaesr^tlic redU mendi ^accounting causatively for Uie 
existence)— the mUm engmosm^hdi (accouuting in t^e in^ df proof 
ft>i' the ccnhtihty ofthc knowledge). . A6 regards tlie doctriue ofvalttey 
such a distinction was at tliis ^iut indispensable. 
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economy. Evorything tJuit inters a mtirkot ve find to 
liave some yolne or other* Smytldng ijx every cose is 
known W be isodyhai^ with som^ itacUon, some mub 
tiple, or Bcnhe certain proportion, of everything else. For 
this universal scale of relations, for this v^t table of ecina< 
tions, between all commodities concerned in human trafiic, 
n ground, ft sufiicient reason, must exist. What is it? 
Upon examination it is found that there are two grounds, 
because there are two separate modes of e^mhange value 
for which I have deduced, as the adequate designations, 
the antithetic terras ufirmaHve and nqfaUve. And if the 
reader will look forward to Section IV., whicli arrays 
before him a considerable list of cases under each form, ho 
will pexceive (what in fact is my object in exposing tlioae 
cases), simultaneously, a proof of the necessity that Such 
cases should exist, and an illustration of the particular 
circumstances under which each arises. But first, and before 
all other remarks which he vrill bo likely to make on this 
tcvyoj — ^this two-headed system of cases, I anticipate the 
remark which follows ; viz., that such and so broad being 
tlie distinction between this double system of cases, it is 
not possible that former economists should have overlooked 
it Under some name dr other,” he will say, am satis- 
fied that these distinctiuns must have been i^gnised.” 
He will be right The distinction Im been recognised — 
JiOB been formally designated. And what are the designa- 
tions 1 Everywhere almost the samo: the price which 
eorrespoAds to the difficulties has been properly called tiie 
cost price, as representing in civilised societies the total 
resistance which m usuidly possible to tlie endless repro-^: 

^6 &f there is no blame ; bat/g<i. 
foroaidi,^ ^pomfe mode of price— to that 

which 1 ]^yb oaB^ the affirumrive pi^ By. w^t xmtne 
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is it that most econoioists designate ikatf They call it 
** ifim^pdy 2)rice,** or scarcity pi*ice.** monopoly, 
but sparcity^theae aro accidents; these aie impeTtinences 
considertitions not pertinent, npt mlevant to the 
Case; or, to place the logic of the question under the 
dearest light, these express only the cf^nditio aim non^ 
or negative condition. Bat is tJiat what we wanti Not 
at all ; we want the positive cause — technically, the causa 
siifficiens — of this antagonist price. That cause is found 
— not in the scarcity or the monopoly — ^Aristotle forbid 
such nonsense ! (how could a pure absence or defect of 
importation^how could a mere negation, produce a robust 
jKfsitive ens — a price of sixty guineas?) No; but in 
something that has existed antecedently to all monopoly 
or scarcity ; in a strong affirmative attraction of the article 
concerned ; in a positive adaptation of this article to each 
individual buyer’s individual purposoa True, the acci- 
dental scarcity brings this latent affirmative cause into 
play ; but for that scarcity this latent cause might have 
coticcfiled itself for generations — might never have acted. 
The scarcity it is — the absolute stoppage to all further 
receipts si the article from its regular reproduction, which 
has enabled something to rise in1;o actiou^as the regulator 
of price. But wliat is that something ? You say, popu- 
larly, that the absence of a sentinel caused the treasury to 
be lobbed; and this language it would be pedantic to 
censure, beonuse the true meaning is liable to no virtual 
misconstruction. But everybody would censure it, if the 
abstraction of ‘^absence” We clothed with the positive 
attributes of a man, and absence were held responsible for 
the lariicny to the exculpation of ihe true fi^h-and-bl6od 
criminal;; case is in all re&i^cts the same as to 
scarcity ; scarcity creates the opening, or occasion for 
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** something'* toeupemiede the n or negative value; hut 
that something is the u Yalue-4he afflrmatjve value. 

This must he too self-evideiit to require any farther 
words; the tecbnioal term of ‘'acartdty value^” adopted 
as the antithesis of '‘cost value*’ by liicardo, by Mr 
M'CuUoch, and many beside, will not be defended by any* 
body, except under the idea that the false logic which it 
involves is sure to undergo a correction from the logical 
understanding. But it is unsafe trusting too much to thaL 
In the hurry of disputation it would be too late to revise 
our terms, to allow for silent errors, and to iz^itUte pro 
Me vice rectldcations. It is indispensable to iShi0 free 
movement of thought that we should have names and 
phrases for expressing our ideas, upon which wo can rely 
at all hours as concealing no vestige of error«^. JSfow, 
against the technical term in possession, besides the con- 
clusive reasons already exposed, ^ere may be alleged these 
two sufficient absurdities as consequences to which it is 
liable : — 

l<»f, That in any case of such scarcity actually realised, 
the scarcity could not be imagined to create a price ; 
because, neither as an absolute scarcity, nor as graduated 
to any particular point, could it have more rektion to one 
price than to any other — ^to a shilling than to S thousand 
guineas. As rationally might it bo said that the absence 
of the sentmel, according to the degrees of its daratlon, 
had C)reated the costliness of the articles robbed from the 
treasury* 

2d, That if such a shadow as a blank negation eotuld 
become a positive agency of causation, still there would 
arise many InmudSious absurdities. One case will suffice 
as an iUustrids<m of all* Suppose the scarcity as to two 
articles to be absolute — ^in otiier words, the greatest pos* 
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ftible, or beyond any finite de^ce — ^thon, if the scarcity 
were the acting cause of the nevr pric^ wMch has super- 
seded the old n price, being the jUime in both cases, this 
scarcity mhst issue in producing the same price for botli 
Articles : vhoreas the true cause, which has been brought 
into action by the scarcity and the consequent abolition 
of D, being in reality the u, or utility value (pushed to its 
vitiximum), will soon show docisively that th& one article 
nmy not reach the price of half-o-crown, whilst the other 
may run up to a thousand guineas. 

It is useless to talk of “ words ” and names " as being 
shadows, so long as words continue to express ideas, and 
names to distinguish actual rcdations. Verbalism it is in 
fact, and the merest babble of words, which can substitute 
a pure defect — so aeriid an abstraction as a want or an 
absence — for a positive causal agency. That is really 
scholastic trifling. The true agencies in the case under 
discussion are eternally and alternately d and u— -the 
resistance to the reproduction of the article, or the power 
in use of that article. Finally, it has been shown why 
these shoidd be termed the aflirmative and negative values 
of the ajticle \ and from the moment when either value 
takes effect (ceascis to ho latent, and become operative 
upon the market), should be termed severally aiiirmative 
and negative price.* 


* In the text of this section it did not seem requisite to pause 
for any distinction betweeu monopoly and scarcity*. But it may Im) 
right to add a few lines in a note for tjie sake of novice^ who 
■will ustardly feel perplexed by tlje confused relations between two 
ideas appmaching to each, other, yet not identical ; and still more 
perpl^ed by s cade growing cut of tlie two, viz., this They have 
heard the policy of creating an artificial scaraty by a partial de- 
stnu^iODv som^unes ridiculed as an extravagance too monstrous to 
be entertaii^^> except by the most crodidous of starving mob^ 
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Seotiok TUB TWO MOOES OB EXCHAKGE 

TALUE4AFBIItMAl4BE ANO SfEOATlVE. 

The bosiness pf thia prepeafc eebtioh {a chiefly to illustrate 
by cases the Wo possible modes of oxohaage value j viz., 
the alternate modes as founded on a negative principle, 

and sometimes solemnly attested by historical records. Where 
lies the truth f la buck a policy conceivable, or is it an absurd 
romance f ' ^ 

There are scarcities which imply no monopoly, as the occasional 
scarcity in En^^land (every ten years less possible) of com or hay ; 
and Luyersely there arc monopolies which imply no original scarcity, 
as that of spices in the hands of the Old Dutch East India 00011“ 
pauy. A monopoly does not necessarily act tUruiigh any factitious 
01 * counterieit scarcity. The English l^ast India Company, that 
wisest and most princely of coiniucrcial institutions, long held a 
monopoly of tea ; but there was no more of artificial senreity ever 
created for the sake of giving effect to this monojioly during Sts 
long existence, tlian we have experienced simio the period of its 
abolition. On the other hand, the Dutch did confessedly destroy, 
at times, one shipload of spices out of three, in order to sustain 
the prices of the other two in the markets of Europe. This fact 
is, 1 believe, historically certain, and might oftentimes become a 
very prudent policy. Yet, in opposition to this known precedent, 
what seems a jianillel ease of dcstnii^ion on the part of English 
farmers, has been loudly rejected as ridiculous ; and cer&inly with 
justice. . •* But why ; ” the novice will ask— “ in what lies flie dif- 
ference r* It lies in this For any party under any cftcumstimces 
to create a beneficial sGarcity, what he has to do is this lsi(. To 
destroy so largely as materially Jto raise the price on all which ro- 
matus ; 2df To leave so large a remainder os may much more tlian 
compensate (by the higher price upon a reduced quantity) tliat 
original price which might have been 'received upon the whole 
quantity whijet imredaced. But to take the first step with any> 
effect demaade a conspiracy amongst all the sellers. Now tho 
Dutch Company were dways in a conspiracy ; tliey, ■ 

from tttW 'ca^on [interest and onity of federation, stood con* 
stantly for such; a. EngHsji 

farmers, dh^pl^Wd to widely and thinking so variomilv, the inlkiat 
steps towardit a/om^ of whatever nature it ]night,he« 
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and aa jonnded on an afTirmative prindplo. Any reader, 
tliereforei who ie already satisfied with this distinction 
and its gronnds, may pass on (mtbout disturbing the 
or logical dependency of the parts) to Section Y. 
That general principle which gove2;ps the transition 


impossible. 2fo man can count npon any sacrifice but his own ; 
yot even a conspiriicy along a whole district or conntry^side (all 
impossible ae it is), would not affect the national price of grain 
more than by a quantity equal to the consumption of one regiment 
or one line-of-battle ship fully manned ; and we all know how 
trivial in its eifecta on the national markets is the sailing on foreign 
service of many regiments and of many ships. Such a removal of 
troops or seamen is, however, the case realised (as to its uttermost 
effect) of a Conspiracy far beyond any that ever will be practicable. 
In the final result, therefore, the Dutebnum, who is the person to 
suffer by the first step, is the same who will reap the whole indem- 
nity and profit in the secondi But the Englishman will find himselt 
tumble to create any such second stage in the case : his utmost 
sacrifices will not come near to the effeot of raising the price ; and 
it they could, it will not be himself^ with a reduced quantity, who 
can reap the compeiisutiun for his own sacrifices, but others who 
have made no such sacrifictss, and who retain their undiminished 
stock to benefit by the new prices. 

Yet how, it may be asked by the novice, can even the Dutch- 
man be sure of receiving a balauce of gain upon the case ? — of not 
losing mofb by the quantity destroyed than can always be fetched 
back by a higher price u}k>u the quantity which remains f Simply 
nndei* bis experience of the average, annual or triennial, demand 
for spices in Euroite— under this, taken in conibination with that 
notorious principle first consciously remarked by Sir llichard 
Slcele in an ngQ almost ignorant of political economy ; Tiz., that 
upon any article of primary demand a deficiency to the extent of 
oue-teiith will not enhance the price simply by a con'esponding 
oue-tenth, but say by one-fonrth ; whilst a deficienOy of one-fourth 
will not, in its reaction upoii price, confine itadf to that proportion, 
but Witt firequeutly go near to double the price. Such are the 
"^ciromnet^es of fact and pnnciple which make riiat experiment 
: ludic;roasly impossible for the Eagli^ latmeri which, for the Dutch 
farmer' of ;J[ava or the Moluccas, was, in years of i^undant pro- 
duce, a hoxi^, and at times even a ndceeaaiy, measarsb > 
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vind^ the app^pmte cmamstaiiceB from ne^iave to 
ai&nnatiyo ongH ^ brought, forcibly before the 
reader by a p^tieal cai^ drawn from civil Administra- 
tion of Ando&t Borne. Any foreigner ccnning to Borne 
before the democratic basis of that rejp^ublic had given way, 
would have Jbund some difficulty (when reviewing the 
history of Borne) in accounting for the principle which had 
governed the award of triumphs. I am at a loss/’ be 
would say, ^ to reconcile the rule which in some instances 
ap()ears to have prevailed with that which must have pre- 
vailed at other^^ In one case 1 see a rich province over- 
run, and no triumph granted to the conqueror ; in another, 

1 see a very beggarly (perhaps even a mutinous and un- 
manageable) province — ^no source of strength, but rather 
of continual atgriety to Borne — made the occasion of a moat 
brilliant triumph, and even of a faipily title, such as 
* Macedonicus’ or ^ Isauricus,’ the most gratifying personal 
distinction which Borne had to confer.” Here would seem 
a contradiction; but the answer could dispel it. **We 
regard,” it would bo said on behalf of Borne, ** two separate 
and alternate considerations. Ho province, whether poor 
or rich, has ever been annexed to our republic which had 
not tide primary condition of value — that it tended to 
complete our arch of empirel^ By mere locality, as one 
link in a chain, it has tended to the arrondusement of our 
dominions^ the orb within which our power circulates.” 
So far my province whatsoever added within the propel 
Meditenancan circuit had always a claim upon the republic 
for SQU^ trophy of honour. But to raise this general claims 
to a levul with triumphal honours, wc Homans requiiod 

— , T r- : * ’.' '-'" ■ ■ 7--; — — ' ■ 

• ^ test applied toael^iu 

of thSt^t^'hyia fbe number of • cut--a 

fixiidwatriuu|^ «hda M|Mim^ ** liUlege'' m 
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that (me or other of these two exta merits shoiiM he 
pleaded ;-^.either firsts that the province, though Mot rich, 
Imd been won by peculiarly hard fighting; or secondly, 
tlult though won with very slight efforts, the province was 
peculiarly rich. The primary, the indispensable Taluo, as 
a link in the Eoinan chain, every province must realise, 
that tended to complete the zone drawn round the Mediter- 
ranean. Even a wildemesa of rocks would have that valne. 
Bui this being jmisuiiiod, of course, as an advantage given 
by position without merit in the winner, we required, as 
11 1 C crost of the aobicvcincnt towards justifying a triumph, 
either the affirmative value of great capacities for taxation, 
or the negative value of great difficulties ovoroome in the 
conquest. Cilicia, for example, returned little in the sliape 
of revenue to Eorue ; for the ;>opu]atioii was scanty, and, 
from the condition of society, wealth was impossslble. 
But the Tsaurian guerillas, and the Cilician hucaniers, 
occupying for many centuries caves and mountain fortresses, 
that without guupowiler were almost impregnable, gave a 
sanguinary interest to the conflict, which compensated the 
small money value. For eight centuries Cilicia was the 
scourge #of the Levant. Palestine again presented even a 
bloodier contest, though loss durable, in a far narrower 
compass. But Egypt — poor, effeminate Egypt I always 
“a servant, of servants” — offered, amidst all her civilisa- 
tion, no sliadow of resistance. As a tost of military merit, 
she could not found a claim for any man ; for six hundred 
miles she sank on her knees at the bidding of the Eoman 


an ovation. Bnt this test was api>lied only in early times whilst 
the basis of difficulty was more nearly identical la tinuaof higher 
oivillsatiitm, when ^ia bosis^ became more compleix and varioosly 
Tuodilied, grounds of claim and tlie teat were modified oon- 
formably. . 
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oenturioiL So fiur, the trium^ was nothing. On tho 
other hand* F^pt was by wealth the fint ol all provinces. 
She was the greatest of eoevsl granaries.^ Tho province 
technically called Africa, and the- island of Sicily, were 
bagatelles by oompocUon ; and what, therefore, she wanted 
as the negative criterion of merit — shaving so much wealth— 
she possessed redundantly in the ajfinnatim crilerion. 
Tmusalpine Oatil, again, was a fine province under both 
criteria. She took much boating. In the* half-forgotton 
language of the fancy^ she was a glutton ; ” and secondly, 
on the ailirmaiive side she was also rich. Thus might an 
ancient Itoman have explained and reconciled tho appa- 
rently conflicting principles upon which triumphs had 
been awarded, Where a stranger had fancied a want of 
cH)uitahle consistency, becauso two provinces had been 
o'pially bloodless acquisitions, and yet had not equally 
secured a triumph, he would now bo disabused of his error 
by the sudden explanation, that the one promised great 
wealth — ^the other little. And where, again, between two 
provinces equally worililess as regarded positive riitums of 
use, he had failed to understand why one should bring 
vast honour to tho winner, tho other none at his 
embarrassment would bo relieved at once by showing him 
that the unhonoured conquest hod fallen at th% first suiu- 
iiions, possibly as a more eflect of reaction from adjiiemt 
victories; whilst the other conquest had placed on the 
record a brilliant success — surmounting a resistance that 

* Egypt wik$ eo capable of feeding vast armies that for that 
reason only she was viewed as the potential mother of rel>ellioi»N as 
the etemal temptress of the ambitions. Whence grew the Boman 
rule, that no procousul, no man of senstoriau rank, should ever go,? 
into Elgypt asiS lieutenant of the Bepublic or the Emperor ; such a 
man's powom would have been too ample, and his rank ^ too much 
authority. 
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had baffled a eeiies of commandeis, and ao fat flattering to 
the Boman pride; but ia another. sense kanseendently 
important, as getting, rid of an omiztous exposure which 
proclaimed to the world a possibility of hopeful opposition 
to Borne. 

iN'ow exactly the same principle, transferred to the theory 
of value in exchange, will explain the two poles on which 
it revolves. Sometimes you pay for an article on the scale 
of its use — itrf use with regard to your individual purposes. 
On tliis principle, you pay for a suppose twice as much as 
you would consent to pay for B. The point at which you 
pause, and would choose to go without B rather than pay 
more for it, does not rise more than one*half so high on 
•the scale as the corresponding ne plm ultra for a. This is 
affirmative price. On the other hand, sometimes you pay for 
an article on the scale of its costliness; i.e., of its resistance 
to the act of repioduction. This principle is not a direct 
natural expression of any intrinsic usefulness ; it is an 
indirect, and pro]ierly an exponential, expression of value, 
by an alien accident perfectly impertinent to any interest 
of yours — ^not what good it will do to yourself, but what 
harm it(,}ias done to some other man (viz., what quantity 
of trouble it has imposed upon him), that is the immediate ^ 
question which this second principle answers. But un- 
natural (that is, artificial) as such a principle seems, still, 
jn all civilised countries this is the principle which takes 
j^ct by way of governing force upon price full twenty 
rimes for once that the other and natural principle takes 
effect 

■I I ■ ’ >' 1 1 1 I. ^ I. 

because upon a secondaiy conadetsiipai yon 
becoiiie Airfare that the tzouble impost on the maker is spoi^ to 
yourself; still the ground of y^ue remains what it wos-^not a 
benefit rea|^, but an evil evaded. 
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ITowj baTing explained il>e two prtnciplee, I find it mjr 
next duty to esenipUfy ibem both bjr aK^opriate casea 
Those, if jttdictoudy aeleoted, 

In the mign of Oharlea II. oooutted the first sale in 
England of. a Bbikogsros. The ihore intereettog wild 
beasts — those: distinguished by fetoctiy, by criudty, and 
agility — had long been imported from the Meditermnean ; 
and, as scune of tbem were *‘good fellows ond would strike” 
(though, generally speaking, both the lion and the tiger 
are the merest curs in nature), they bore tolerable prices, 
even in the time of Shakspeare. But a rhinoceros had not 
been yet impmiod ; and, in fact, that brute is a dangerous 
connexion to form. As a great lady from Germany replied 
some seventy years ago to an Englishman who had offered 
her an elephant if nichten^ by no moans ; him eat too 
mauch.” In spite, however, of a similar infirmity, the 
rhinoceros fetched, under Charles II., more than L.2000* 
But why 1 on what principle 1 Was it his computed negsr 
tive value t . Kotat all A granite obelisk from Thebes, 
or a Cleopatra’s needle, though as heavy as a pulk of rhino- 
ceroses, would not have cost so much to sling and transport 
firom the Kiger to the Thames. But in sudu a there 
ate two. reasons why the purchaser is not anxious to in- 
quire about the cosh In buying a loaf that isbn import- 
ant question, because a loaf will be bought every day, and 
there is a great use in knowing the coat or negative *<raluc, 
as that which will assuredly govern an article of daily 
leprpdiiclion. But in buying a rhinoceros, which it is to 
be hoped tiiat no mail will be so ill-fated as to do twice in 
one woxidjt scarcely to be hoped ttiat the importer wiU , 
tett ^ nor is. it of xnueb consequence that ho 

should y Iho te/et car^ by comparison vOs to ths! 
sepsmto qimsKw on Ihe neg«fito price of the ^te to ids 
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inipQjrtaf*. Ho cares perhaps not very much more as to tlio 
wspartdc question upon the aOlmiative retu^ likely to arise 
for himself in the case of his exhibiting such a monster. 
Heifchor value taken singly ^vas the jOTctical reply to his 
anxieties. That reply was found in both values, taken in 
combination — the iiogutive balanced against the affirmative. 
It was less important to hear that the cost had been 1..1000, 
so long as the affirmative rotum was conjocturally assigned 
at little beyond L.2200, than to hoar that the immediate 
ctAsl to the importer had been L.2000, but with tlie im> 
portant assuniuce that L.5000, at the very least, miglit be 
almost guaranteed from the public exhibition of so delicate 
a brute. The creature had not been brought from the 
Barbary States, our staple market for monsters, but from 
some part of Africa round the Cape ; so that the cost had 
been unusually great. But the affirmative value, founded 
on the public curiosity, was greater ; and, when the two 
terms in the comparison came into collision, then was uiani- 
festod the excess of the affirmative value, in that one 
instance, as measured against tlje negative. An “ encore ” 
was hai'dly to be expected for a rhinoci^ros in the same 
generation ; but for tliat once it turned out that a moderate 
fortune might bo raised upon so brutal a basis. 

Turkish Ifonsiss. — Pretty nearly at the same time, vis,^ 
about the year 1684, an experiment of the same nature 
^vas made in London upon an animal better suited to sale, 
but almost equally governed in its price by affirmative 
qualitW In this instance, however, the qualities lay in 
excess of beauty and docility, rather than of power and 
strange conformation. Three horsos, of grace and speed ai 
that timU without parallel in western Europe, wore brought 
over to AUglandi and paraded bcfoi^ the EngUah court 
Amongst Ythers Evelyn saw tbonn and thus oommemoiatea 
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the spectacle : — December I7,^Eady in the morning, T 
went into St James'B Park to see thzee Turkisli or Asian 
horses, newly hrotight over, and now first showed to his 
Msyesty ’’ (Charles IL, who died about six weeks later). 

There were” (bad been) four, but one of them died at 
sea, being three weeks coming from llamborow. They 
were taken from a bashaw at the siege of Vienna, at 
the- late famous raising that leaguer.* I nev^ beheld so 
delicate a creature as one of them was : of somewhat a 

4 

bright bay ; in all regards beautifuU and proportion’d to 
admiration ; spirited, proud, niniLlo ; making halt, turning 
with that swiftnesso, and in so small a compass, as was 
admirable. With all this, so gentle and tractable, as 
call'd to mind wliat Bushequins siH^akea to the reproach 
of our groomoa in Europe, who bring up their horses so 
churlishly as makes most of them retain their ill habits.” 
Busbequius talks nonsense. This, and the notion that our 
western (above all, our English) horses are made short* 
lived by luxurious stables, &c., are old ** crazes ” amongst 
ourselves. Mr Edmond Temple, in his Peru, evidently 
supposes that, with worse grooming, and if otherwise sufil- 
ciently iB-ti^ted, our English horses would live generally 
to the age of forty— possibly, 1 add, of a thousand, which 
would be inconvenieni As to the conceit of BtiSbequius, 
it is notorious to Englishmen that the worst-tempered 
horses in the world ^often mere devils in malignity) are 
many of the native breeds in Hindostan, who happen, 
unfortunately for the hypothesis, to have oftentimes the 


* “ Baieinff tkai leaguer ** — viz., by John Sobieski in 1688, upon 
which great event (the final disappearance of Mussalnians from 
central OhiistouAom) is that immortal sonnet of Filicaja’s, (to nobly 
translated by Wordsworth: “He*' (Sobic^i) “ conquering jihbocoii 
Ood, and God Hx him,*' 

Xin. — T 
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very gentlest grooms. The particular horses brought over 
from the Turkish rout under Vienna, by their exquisite 
docility, would seem to have been Arabs. The cross of 
our native breed by the Arab blood, which has since raised 
the English racer to perfection, was soon after begun (I 
believe) under the patronage of the Godolphin family. 
From this era, when Arab velocity for a short burst had 
been inoculated upon English bottom," or enduring 
energy, the Xewmarkot racer rose to a price previously 
unheard of in the annals of tlie horse. So low, however, 
was the affirmative standard at this period in England, so 
little had the latent perfections. of the animal (the affirms- 
live value) been developed, that of these matchless 
Arabians, sold on the terms of including the romantically 
gorgeous appointments for both horse and rider, even the 
tinest was offered for live hundred guineas, and all three 
together for a thousand. This price had reference (as also 
in the case of the rliiuoceros) exclusively to affirmative 
value.* 

Paradise Lost, — ^Wcre yon (walking with a foreigner 
in London) to i)urchase for eighteenpence a new copy of 
this ppom, suppose your foreign friend to sting your 
national pride by saying — Beally it pains me to see the 
English putting so slight a value upon their great poet as 

* ** To OfffimuUive vcUue .** — That is, api»lled itself to the direct 
service or pleasure anticipated from the i^imal, calculated oi^,so 
aumy years* purchase, not to my indirect exponent or measure of 
this service. In the case of the rhinoceros (and also of the modem 
race-horse, as compared with the hunter a little further on), the 
constimetion of the affirmative value is somewhat different in fonn, 
though substantially the same. There the animal is viewed pro- 
duotiv^y : both rhinoceros and racer sell upon the ground of affir- 
mative Value ; they make returns, but returns in money, and not 
(as the l^ashaw's horses) in ornament, sense of beauty, luxurious 
tiiotion, 
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to rate his greatest work no higher than eighteenpence'* — 
how would you answer 1 iWhaps thus: — “My friend, 
you mistake the matter. The price dim not represent the 
affirmatwe value — ihe value drived from the power of 
the poem to please or to exalt ; that would he valued by 
some as infinite, inrepresontahle by money ; and yet the 
reeistanco to its reproduction might be less than tlie price 
of a breakfast Ko^ here, the ordinary law of price 
exposes itself at once. It is the po^oei\ the affirmative worth, 
which creates a fund for any price at all ; but it is tho 
rpmlancoy tho negative worth, or what we call the cost, 
which determines how much shall bo taken from that 
potential fund. In hibliographic records there are instances 
of scholars selling a landed estate equal to an annual 
livelihood for ever, in order to obtain a copy of one single 
book — viz., an Aristotle. At this day there are men whose 
estimate of Aristotle is not at all less. Having long since 
reached his lowest point of depression from the influonco 
of sciolism and misconception, for at least fifty years 
Aristotle has been a rising author. But does any man pay 
an estate in exchange for Aristotle as now multiplied? 
Huvars in folio may be had for two guineas ; the elder 
edition of Sylhurgius in quarto may be had (according to 
our own juvenile experience) for ten guineas ; and the 
modem Bipont by Bnhle, only that it is unfinished, may 
]|||, had for less than three. There is the reason for tlio 
difference between former purchasers and modenv pur« 
ehaseps. The reeistance is lowered; but tho affirmative 
value may, for anything that is known, be still enual in 
many i^nds, to tiiat which it was in elder days—and 
in som6 m^uds we know that it is. The fair wa^ to put 
this to the test would be to mtbre the elder ciic^stancea 
Then the book was a manusciipt; printing wa/an undis- 
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covered art ; 00 that morel j the reeistanoe value was Bwch 
greater, since it would cost a much larger sum to overcome 
that resistance where the obstacle was so vast a mass of 
manual labour, than where the corresponding labour in a 
compositor would multiply, by the presanan’s aid, into a 
thousand copies, and thus divide the cost amongst a 
thousiind purchasers. But this was not alL The owner 
of a manuscript would not suffer^it to be copied. He 
knew the worth of his prize ; it had a monopoly value. 
And what is tliat ? Monopoly value is affirmative value 
carried to extremity. It is the case where you press to 
the ultimate limit upon the desire of a bidder to possess 
‘ the article. It is no longer a question — ^for how little 
might it be afforded % You do not suffer liim to put that 
question. You tell him plainly, that although he might 
have it copied for forty pounds, instead of sinking upon 
the oiiginal manuscript a perpetual estate yielding forty 
pounds annually, you will not allow it to be copierl. 
Consequently you draw upon that fund which, in our days, 
so rarely can be drawn upon ; viz., the ultimate esteem for 
the object — the last bidding a man will offer under the 
known <al(cmative of losing it. 

This alternative rarely exists in our days. It is rarely 
in the power of any man to uiise such a question. Yet 
sometimes it is ; and we mil cite a case, which is curious, 
in illustration. In 1812 occurred the famous Boxbc 
sale,* in commemoration of which a distinguished club ^ 
subsequently established in London. It was a lihiary 
which formed the subject of this sale — ^and in the series 
of books stood one which was perfectly unique in affirma- 
tive vuue. This value was to he the sole force operating 
on the Wrehaser ; for as to the negative value, estimated 
on the r^isj;azice to the multiplication of copies, it was 
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impossible to aasigsi asj: no price would overcome that 
lesktance. The book' was the Valda-BFer* IIoocaocio. 
It contained, not all the works of that author, but his 
Decameron — and, strange enough, it was not a manuscript, 
bnt a printed copy. The value of the book lay in these 
two peculiarities ; Ist, it was asserted that all subsequent 
editions had been castrated with regard to those passages 
which reflected too severely on the Papal Church ; 2dly, 
the edition, as being incorrigible in that respect, had been 
so largely destroyed, that, not without reason, the Rox- 
hurghe copy was bclievcii to Vw uni^iue. In fact, the book 
had not Ixseii seen during the two j)rovious centuries ; so 
that it was at length generally held to bo a nonentity. 
And the biddii^ went on os they would do for the 
Wandering Jew, in case he should suddenly turn up as a 
prize subject for life insurances. The contest soon rose 
buoyantly above the element of little men. It lay between 
two “ top-sawyers,’^ the late Lord Spencer and Lord Blands* 
ford ; and finally was knocked down to the latter for two 
thousand two hundred and forty pounds — at a time when 
five per cent, was obtained everywhere, and readily, for 
money. It illustrates the doctrine on which we ^re now 
engaged^that the purchaser some few years later, when 
Duke of 'Marlborough, and in personal embarrassments, 
towatds which he could draw no relief from plate that was 
an heirloom, or from estates that were entailed, sold the 
b&k to lus old competitor, Lord Spencer, for one thousand 
guineas. Nothing is more variable than the aflinnatlve 
value of objects which ground it chiefly upon rarity. It 
is exc^ingly apt to pall upon possession. In this case 
there wiia a secondary value — ^the book was not only rare, 

- — . I ■ 1 - .. - 


‘ Yaldarfer was^the nrititer. 
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but was here found in its integrity : this one copy was 
perfect ; all others were mutilated. But still such a value> 
hoing partly a caprice^ and in the extremest sense d^prefium 
affeetionis, or fancy price, fluctuates with the feelings or 
opinions of the individual; and, even when it keeps 
steady, it is likely to fluctuate with the buyer’s fortunes. 

On the other hand, where a pretiim affectionis is not 
without a general countersign from society, we do not find 
tiiat it iluctuates at all The great Italian masterpieces 
OF PAINTING have long home an affirmative value (?.c., a 
value founded on their pre-eminence, not on the cost of 
producing); and that value pushed to the excess of a 
monopoly, continually growing more intense. It would he 
useless now to ask after the resistance price ; because, if 
that could bo ascertained, it would be a mere inoperative 
curiosity. Very possible it is that Leonardo da Vinci 
may have spent not more than LI 50 in producing his 
fresco of the List Supper. But were it possible to detach 
it from the walls of the convent refectory which it 
emblazons, the picture would command in London a 
king's ransom ; and the Sistine Chapel embellishments of 
IMichael Angelo probably two such ransoms within a 
week. Such jewels are now absolutely unique— they are 
secure from repetition ; notorious copies would *not for a 
moment enter into competition. It is very doubtful if 
artists of power so gigantic will reappear for many cen- 
turies ; and the sole deduction from their increasing value 
is the ultimate fl*ailty of their materials. 

Salmon is another instructive case. At present it is said 
pretty gonerally to bear the average price of flfteen^nce a 
pound;* and this price is doubtless the resistance ' value. 

- p* ■■ MU .. 

* Since tliis was mstCVeu, a Batch oompetitioa in the markets of 
London ha^ reduced the price. 
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Bufc, if the price should ever come to represent the affirma- 
tive or power value, it might easily rise considerably 
higher. There ate many men who would prefer one pound 
of salmon to four of beef ; and up to that level, if the stress 
should ever Ue on a man’s intrinsic esteem for salmon, it 
might ascend easily. But it could not ascend very much 
higher ; because a limit is soon reached at which it would 
always ho pulled up suddenly by some other commodity 
of the same class in still higher esteem. A mi^'ority of 
palates prefer turbot (/.c., true turbot, — not the rubbish 
which passes for such). And vicarious articles, possibly 
even superior substitutes, will generally avail to fix a limit 
on the maximum side, beyond which few articles will be 
pushed even by the severest strain upon their aQirmative 
qualities ) that is, by the situation where the question 
ceases entirely to the seller — ^What can you afford to take| 
and is turned against the buyer — What is the utmost that 
you, rather than lose the article, will consent to give) 
The simple demand for varieti/y as one amongst the 
resources of hospitality, might long avail to support a rack 
price (that is, an affirmativo price) for stdmon, if it were 
ever to reach it People are called upon daily to buy 
what may allow a reasonable choice to their guests ; that 
is, what may be agreeable as one ^uxury "^others, 

eveu though to their own estimate it may not avail as one 
luxury againat others. 

Croton Oil. — ^This case of salmon represents that vast 
order of cases where the article is within Umita, Vress as 
you will upon the desire of a man to obtain the article for 
its intrinsic qualities, for its power to gratify (whicli, as in 
itself capable of no exact estimate, might seem susceptible 
of an mdimited appreciation), . there is, however, in all such 
caae^ or veiy neiwly a]l, a practical limit to this tendency 
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Easily the article may rise to a price double or triple of 
what would notoriously suffice to overcome the resistance 
mr cost* But this very ascent brings it at every step into 
direct competition with articles of the same class usually 
reputed to be bettor. It is of no consequence, iu such a 
Gonipotition, wbetlkor the superior article is selling on the 
prinaiplo of affirmative value or of negative^^-selling for its 
intrinsic qualities or its cost. Turbot^ for instance, being 
at four shillmgs a pound, whether tliat four shillings 
represents a value far bc^'ond the cost, or simply the cost, 
naturally the candidate foi' aUmnu will pause and compare 
the two ilshos with a single reference to the intrinsic 
^Mjecer of each for the common purpose of gratifying tho 
palate. If, then, he shan*.d iu the usual comparative 
estimate of the two os luxury against luxury, here at once 
a limit is reached beyond which monopoly of salmon could 
never extensivoly force it Peculiar palates are, for that 
reason, rarcw Limits, therefore, are soon found, and almost 
universally. 

But now we pass to a case where no such limits exist. 
About nineteen years ago were introduced, almost simnl- 
taneously, into the medical practice of this country two 
most powerful modicinos. One of those was the sulphate 
of quinine; the other was croton oil, amongst drastic 
medicines of a particular class tho most potent that is 
known. Both we^'e understood to be agents of the first 
rank against iniloj amatory action ; and, with respect to the 
last, numerous casej^ were reported in which it had, beyond 
a doubt, come in critically to save a {>atient previously 
given up b^^ his medical attendants. Katurally thesocases 
Would be most numerous during the interval requisite for 
publiAting and diffusing the medicine — an interval which, 
with our Briwh macltinery, ia brief. There was time 

I 
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enough, however, to allow of & large nnmhet of cases in 
which it had not been introdneed until the eleventh hour. 
Two of those came under my personal knowledge, and 
within the same fortnight. Both were cases of that 
agonising disorder — inflammation affecting the intestines. 
One was near to London ; a mounted mosscnger rode in 
for the medicine; returned within a hundred minutes; 
and the patient was saved. The othor case lay near to 
Nottingham: the ptfson despatched with the precious 
t«iUbinau to the ;) 08 t>ofi[icG, then in Lombard Street, found 
the mail just starting ; but, by an inflexible rule of office, 
neither guard nor coachman was at liberty to receive a 
parcel not entered in the way-bill : ilic man had not the 
prcHence of mind to entrust it with one of the passengers ; 
the patient was already in extremity; and before the 
medicine reached Nottingham by a coach leaving London 
the next morning he had expired. 

Now, in the case of such a magical charm, to have or to 
want which was a warrant for life or for death, it is clear 
that, amongstfrich men, the holder of the subtle elixir, the 
man who tendered it in time^ might effectually demand on 
oriental reward. ** Ask me to the half of my kirjgdom V* 
would be the voluntary nffer of many a nnUmmaire, 
And if this undoubted power, occasionaUy held by indi- 
vidual suxgions, were not neutralised by tliA honour 
governing our medical body, cases of excessive prices 
for critical operations would nob be rare. Acconlingl} 
Manichsd Laiuids in 180U, who had been accustomed iv 
liis original walk of life to a medical body far less liberal 
or scrupulous than ours, used the words of the dying 
Cardinal Beaufort — “1*11 give a thousand pounds,** he 
exclaimed convulsively, “to the nan who saves my life I** 
Not a very prinedy offer, it most be owned ; and we hope 
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it was not Kvres that he laoani But the ease was hope- 
less; both legs shattered at hU age were beyond art. 
Hod it even been otherwise, Baron Larrey was a man of 
honour ; and, under any circumstances, would have mada 
the same answer — viz., that, without needing such bribes, 
the surgeons would do their utmost. 

Still the case requires notice. Accidentally in oui 
British system the high standard of professional honour 
turns aside such mercenary proposals — they have become 
insults. But it is clear that, per ac, the value of the aid 
offered is very frequently in the strictest sense illimitable. 
Not only might the few monopolists of exquisite skill in 
operating, or the casual monopolist for an amulet, a chariiu 
like the croton oil, press deeply upon the ajfirtnaiive value 
of this one resource to a man else sealed for death ; but 
also it is certain that, in applying their screw, medical 
meh would rarely find themselves abreast of those limita 
which eternally are coming into play (as we have illus- 
trated in the case of sdmou) with regard to minor objects. 
A man possessing ciioruioiis strength of wrist, with singu- 
lar freedom from nervous trepidations, is not often found ; 
how very rarely, then, will he be found amongst those 
possessing an exquisite surgical science I Virtually, in 
any case where a hair’s-hreadth swerving of the hand will 
make the difference of life and death, a surgeon thus 
jointly favoured by nature and by art holds a carte hlandie 
in his hands. This is the potential value of his skill ; 
and he knows it ; and generally, 'we believe, that out of 
the British empire* it would be used to some extent. As 

* British people are not entitled to judge by their experience in 
Gennokiy or Italy. Generally, the physician or the suigeon called 
in, is soiite one founding his practice upon British patronage, and 
trained to habits of feeling. 
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it is, what valaa do we find it to be which really tokee 
place in such instances 1 It is 8!n]|>ly the rmstatm value. 
Disdaining to levy a ransom, as it were^ upon the fears 
and yearnings after life in the patienti or upon the agita- 
tions of lus family, the honourable British sui^n or 
physician estimates only the cost to himself ; he will take 
no account of the gain to the other party. He must com- 
pute the cost of his journey ta and fro ; the cost in 
practice lost during his absence^rom home; and that 
dividend upon the total costs of his education to which a 
case of this magnitude may fairly pretend. These elements 
compose the resistance to his heiug in the situation to olTer 
such aid ; and upon these he founds his expectation. 

By this time, therefore, the reader understands suffi- 
ciently our distinctions of pliLs and minus — {>owor and 
resistance — rvalue. Ho understands them to he the two 
ruling poles towards which all possible or conceivable 
prices must tend; and we admit that, generally, the 
resistance value will take place, because generally, by 
applying an equal resistance, the object (whatever it he) 
may he produced. But by way of showing that it is no 
romantic idea to suppose a case of continual recurrence 
where the affirmative value will prevail over the negative, 
where an object will draw upon the purchaser not for the 
amount of cost (including, as we need not say^ the ordinary 
rate of profit), but for an amount calculated according to 
the intrinsic powers, we will give the case of — 

Hoktbrs as against Eaob-Horses. — If a man were to 
offer you a hunter, master of your weight, and otherwise 
satisfactory, you would readily give him a fair price. But 
what is a fair price) That which will reproduce such a 
hunter— -his coat ; the total resistance to his being offered 
in this conditioii. , Such is the valuei, and sudh the law 
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of valoe, fora hunter. But it is no longer such for a racer. 
When a breeder of horses £nds one amongst his stud 
promising first-rate po-wers of contending at Newmarket, 
he is no long^ content to receive a cost price for the horse, 
or anything like it The man who (as a master of pearl- 
divers) sella the ordinary seed pearls at the mere cost and 
fair profit on the day’s wages which have earned them, 
when he reaps a pearl fi| to embellish the Schah of Persia’s 
crown, looks to become a petty schah himself. He might 
sell it with a profit hy obtaining even that whole day’s 
wages during one hour of which it was produced; but 
mil hel no more than, amongst ourselves, the man 
wlio, by a twenty- guinea lottery ticket, drew a prize of 
L. 10,000, would have sold his ticket for a profit of cent. 
]H'.r cent, upon its cost. The brtieder of the race-horse 
would take into his estimate the immcrous and splendid 
stakes which the horse might hereafter win ; sometimes at 
Epsom, on one Derby day, os imit'h as 1*5000 to 1*6000 ; 
to say nothing of tim Leger at Doncaster, or other enor- 
mous prizes. It is true that the chances of mortality and 
failure must also he weighed ; and unluckily no insurance 
has yet ^been done on racers, except os regards sea-risk. 
But, after all drawbacks, the owner may succeed finally in 
obtaining fur a first-rate horse (once known for good per- 
formances) as much as L.4000; whilst the whole value, 
computed on the resistance, may not liave been more than 
as many Imudreda And this fact, though standing hock 
in the rear as regards public knowledge, we may see daijy 
advertised in effect by that common regulation which 
empowers the loser in many cases to insist on the winning 
horse being sold for L.200, or a similar small sum. Were 
it not for. Ais rule, which puts a stop to all such attempts 
without hazord of perianal disputes, it would he a capit4ll 
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epeculation for any fin$t rater, tiiongh beaten at Kewroarket, 
to sweep all the stakes without effort on a tour tlirougb 
the provincial courses : justice would cease for the owners 
of inferior horses, and sport for the spectators of the com- 
petition. 

The last cose must have oonvinced the reader, that, 
however iincommon it may be, the cost — the resistance — 
Joes not always take place even in the bosom of high 
civilisation. And, by the way, amongst many other strange 
examples which we could state of anomalous values not 
considered in books of political economy, it wonld be easy 
to show that the very affirmative values of things have 
shifted under shifting circa mstanoes. Pearls were most 
valued amongst the ancient Romans, diamonds and rubies 
amongst modem nations. Why 1 We are persuaded that, 
besides other reasons founded on resistance for the varying 
ratio of prices, this following affirmative reason has pre- 
vailed : the Roman festivals were all by daylight, under 
which sort of light pearls tell most at a distanoo. The 
modem are chiefly by lamplight, where the flashing and 
reverberated lustres of jewels are by far tlie more effoctive. 
The intrinsic powars have shifted. As an embellishment 
of female beauty or distinction, pearls me no longer wlint 
they were. Affirmatively they have shifted, as well as in 
the resistance, or negatively. 

Slaves are valued alternately under both lawa Enter 
the slave-market at Constantinople ; not in its now ruined 
state, but as it existed at the opening of this 19th century. 
The great rntyority of ordinary slaves were valued simply 
as effects derived from certain known causes adequate ta 
their continued reproduction. They had been stolen ; and 
^ cost of fitting oat a similar /orayt when' divided 
supper afiio^gst a thousand captives, quoted price <>t 
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each orfinaiy slave. Even npon this ola», however, 
although the cost (that is, on our previous explanation, the 
•negative value) would form the main basis in the estimate, 
this basis would be slightly modified by varieties in the 
affirmative value. The cost had been equal; but the 
affirmative value would obviously vary under marked 
differences as to health, strength, and age. Was the man 
worth five or eiglit years* purchase 1 — that question mUet 
make a slight difference, even where the kind of service 
itself, tlmt could ho promised, happened to rank in the 
lowest ranges of the scale. A turnip cannot admit of a 
large range in its appreciation ; because the very best is 
no luxury. Hut still a good ttirnip will fetch more than 
a bad one. We do not, however, suppose that tliis dif^ 
ference in turnips will generally go the length of making 
one sort soil at negative or cost value, the other at affirma- 
tive. Why I Simply because the inferiority in the turnip 
A is owing to tlie inbunor cost oji its culture; and the 
euporiority in turnip B to superior cost. But, in the case 
of the slaves, this is otherwise. Upon any practicable 
mode of finding their cost, it must prove to liave been the 
same. The main costs of the outfit wore, of necessity, 
common to tlie total products of the expedition. And any 
casual difierence in the individual expenditure, from side- 
ness or a longer chase, &c., must be too vague to furnish a 
ground of separate appreciation. Consequently the mob, 
the amongst the slaves, must bo valued as the small 
ordinary pearls are valued — simply so many stone-weight 
jn tlip^ 'basis of so much outlay. 

Blit the natural aristocracy amongst the slavey like the 
carer pearls, w^ill bo valued on other princqfies. Those 
who w^^ stolen from the terraces and valleys lying along 
that A^t ea^ilaiiade betw een the Euxine and the Caspian, 
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had many chancea in favour of thoir proving partially 
beautiful ; by fine featured and fine complexions at the 
least. Amongst the males some would have a Mameluke 
value, as promising equestrian foUowem in battle, as capital 
shots, as veterinary surgeons, as soothsayers, or calculators 
of horoscopes, &c. All those would be valued affirma- 
tively ; not as effects that might be continnally reproduced 
by applying the same machinery of causes to the resistance 
pi'esented by the difficulties ; but inversely, as themselves 
causes in relation to certain gratifying elTects connected 
with Moliammedan display or luxury. And if wo could 
go back to the old slavo^markets of the Romans, we should 
meet a range of prices (corresponding to a range of accom- 
plishments) as much more extensive than that of the 
Ottoman Porte as the Roman civilisation was itself nobler 
and ampler than that of Islamism. Generally, no doubt, tho 
learned and the intellectual slaves amongst the Romans, 
such as Tiro, the private secretary of Cicero, were vernm — 
slaves not immediately exotic, but home-bred descendants 
from slaves imported in some past generation, and trained ai* 
their master's expense upon any promise of talent. Tutors 
(in the sense of pedagogues), physicians, poets, actors, 
brilliant sword-players, architects, and artists of all classes, 
litterateurs — ^nay, sometimes philosophers not to be 
sneezed at-— were to be purchased in the Ronmn markets. 
And this, by the way, was undoubtedly the cause of that 
somewhat barbarian contempt which the Romans, in tlie 
midst of a peculiar refinement, never disguised for showy 
accomplishments. We read this sentiment conspicuously 
expressed in that memorable passage where Virgil so care- 
lessly resigns to foreigners, Grasculi, or whatever they 
m^ht b^ the ^prenwy in all arts hut those of conquest 
and gov«cn:Qi^t; and, in one instai^gi^ ^^orahmt 
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eatisas pusliui,** with a studied insult to a great compatriot 
recently departed, not less false as to the fact than base 
as to the motive. Bat the contempt was natural in a 
Boman noble for what he could so easily purchase. Even 
in menial domestics, some pretensions to beauty and to 
youth were looked for : ^ tall stripling youths, like Gany- 
mede or Hylas,” stood ranged about the dinner-table. The 
solemn and shadowy banquet, ottered by way of temptation 
to our Saviour in the wilderness (see Paradim Regwlimi), 
is from a Roman dinner; and the philosophic Cicero, in 
the midst of eternal declimations against luxury, iSrc., 
thinks it a capital jest against any man that his usual 
attendants at dinner were hut three in number, old, 
shambling fellows, that squinted perhaps, two of them 
bandy-legged, and one with a tendency to mange. Under 
this condition of the Roman slavenshambles as respected 
tlio demand, we must be sure that aflirmaiive price would 
interfere emphatically to govern the scale. Slaves possess- 
ing the greatest natural or acquired advantages, would 
often bo thrown, by the chances of battle, into Roman 
hands, at the very same rate as tliose who had no 
iidvantagej whatever. The cost might bo very little, or it 
might ])c none, except for a three months’ voyage to 
Rome; and, at any rate, would be equal So far, there 
would bo no ground for diiierenco in the price. But if at 
all on a level as to the cost, the slaves were surely not on 
a level when considered as powers. As powers, as pos- 
Hossors of various accomplishments ministering to the 
luxury, OP to the pompous display of some princely house- 
hold, the slaves would fetch prices perhaps as various as 
their own numbers, and pointing to a gamut of differences 
utterly ni^known to any West Indian colonies, dr the 
^i^ates of icontihcntal America. In timt tfew World 
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riirery has assumed a far coarser and more animal aspcK^t. 
Men, women, or children have been all alike viewed in 
relation to mere preedial uses. Household slaves mustfe 
there also he wanted, no doubt, hut in a small ratio by 
comparison with the Itoman demand; and, secondly, they 
were not bought originally with that view so os materially 
to influence the market, hut wore subsequently selected 
for domestic stations, upon experimental discovery of their 
qualities. 'Wheioas in Jlome— that is, through all Italy 
and the Itoman colonics — the contemplation of higher 
functions on a very extensive scale, as open almost 
sivel?/ to slaves, would act upon the total market — even 
upon its inferior articles — were it only by greatly diminish- 
ing the final residuum available for menial services. Tlie 
result was, that, according to the growth of Home, slaves 
were growing continually in price. Between <)50“fi0 u.c. 
(the period of Marius, Sylla, &c.) and 700-710 (final stage 
of the Julian conflict with Pompey), the prices of all 
slaves must prodigiously have increased. And this object 
it was — vk, the slave-market, a most substantial specula- 
tion; not by any means the pearl market (as rumour 6tat(*(l 
at the time) — which furnished the great collateral motive 
(see Milford’s Greere) to Caesar's two British expeditions. 

Land is another illustration, and of the first rank. 
Ricardo ought not to have overlooked a ca8e» so broad as 
this. You may easily bring it under examination, by 
contrasting it with the case of a machine for displacing 
human labour. That machine, if it does the work in one 
hundred days of one hundred men in the same time, will 
at first sell for something approaching to the labour wbidh 
it saves — say, for the value of eighty men’s lobotr: that 
is, a wiU^^t for what it can produce, not for jfmai wilt 
lerodtiee that is, it will sell for aflirma^e, not for 
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negative valao. But as soon as the construction of sncli a 
machine ceases to be a secret, its value will totally alter. 
It will not sell for the labour produced, but for the labour 
product^l^. By the supposition, it produces work equal to 
that of a hundred men for one hundred days ; but, if it 
can itself be produced by twenty men in twenty days, then 
it will finally drop in value to that price : it will no longer 
be viewed as a cause equal to certain effects, but as an 
effect certainly reproducible by a known cause at a known 
cost. Such is the case eventually with all artlficud 
machines; and for the plain reason, that once ceasing to 
bo a secret, they can he reproduced ad infinitum. On the 
other hand, land is a natural machine — it is limited— it 
cannot he reproduced. It will therefore always sell as a 
power — that is, in relation to the effects wliich it can 
produce, not as itself an eiTeci; b(^.cause no cause is ade- 
quate to the production of land. The rent expresses one 
year's value of land ; and, if it is bought in iwpetuity, 
then the value is calculated on so many years' purchase — 
a valuation worthy, on another occasion, of a separate 
consideration. For the present, it is enough to say that 
land is not valued on any principle of cost — does not sell 
at negative value — but entindy on the principle of its 
powers or intrinsic qualities : in short, it sells for affirma- 
tive value — as a power, as a cause, not as an effect 
Popish reliques put this distinction in a still clearer 
light The mere idea of valuing such articles as produciblo 
and reproducible, as effects from a known machinery, 
would once have stripped them of all value whatever. 
Even a ^int can have only one cranium ; and, in fact, 
the too ’great multiplication of these relics, as derived 
from one and the same individual saint or martyr, was 
one of the ^oses, co-operating with changes in the tamper 
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of society, and xrith changes in the intercourse of natious, 
which gradually destroyed the nwket in relics. But we 
are far from deriding them. For the simple and believing 
ages, when the eldest sou of baptismi the King of France, 
led by the bridle the mule who bore such relics, and went 
out on foot, bareheaded, to meet them— these we^e great 
spiritual powers; always powers for exalting or quickening 
devotion, and sometimes, it was imagined, for the working 
of benign miracles. This was their affirmative value ; and 
when that languished, they could not pass over to the 
other scale of negative value — this was impossible; for 
they could not be openly reproduced ; counterfeited, foigod, 
they might be— and too often they were. But this was 
not a fact to be confessed. They could sell at all only by 
selling os genuine articles. A value as powers they must 
liave« a value affirmatively, or they could have none at 
all 


SnenoN V,--ON THE PRINCIPAL FORM OF EXCHANGE 
VALUE^VIZ., NEGATIVE VALUE, , 

Thus far I have been attempting to extricate from tlie 
couforion which besets it, and to establish in coherency 
through all its ports, that idea of value in general, and 
those subdivisions of exchange value, which como forward 
as antithetio principles in the earliest stages of the deduc- 
tion. Aud thus far it is undeniable that Kicardo’s Views 
were as unsound as those of any man, the very wrakest 
among who had gone before hint. Casual words which, 
he has used, and the practical inference from his jJeglect . 
to eensurq, hetmy this But now the dedmlltion. has 
reached a pdiht at which Bicardo^s great reform comes 
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into action. Henceforward the powerful hand of Sicardo 
will be felt in every turn and movement of economy. 

It may now be assumed as a thing established, that 
there are two g).*cat antithetic forms of value, and no more ; 
viz., aiTirniative value, resting upon the intrinsic powers of 
the article valued fur achieving or for aiding a human 
purpose— and negative value, which neglects altogether the 
ui*tt(;]e in itself, and rests upon an accident outside of the 
ortu^le. viz., the amount of resistance to be overcome in 
coutinnally reproducing it. 

Upon the first form of value there is little opening for 
any further explanation, because no opening for any error, 
except that one error which arises from yielding, through 
ladiete of the understanding, to tlio false impre.ssion of tlio 
word ** use,” as tliough use ” meant use benoficul — a uso 
approved by the moral sense, or the understanding, in 
contradistinction to a false, factious, and imaginary use. 
Whereas this is all pure impertinence ; and the use con- 
templated is the simple power of ministering to a purpose, 
though that purpose were the most absurd, wicked, or 
destructive to the user that could he imagined. But this 
inisconoeptipn is treated in a separate section (viz., in sec- 
tion vi.) At present, therefore, and throughout this sec- 
tion, we have nothing to distract our attention from' the 
tingle question which remains — V alue in exchange being 
founded oitlier on power|>r on resistance ; and the case of 
power being dismis.scd to a subsequent section,^ what is it 
that ponstituti^s the n'sistance ? This value measured by 
reastance— once for all, this negative value — ^being in fact 
the value ever hea^d of in the markets, except for here 
and thi^TO a casual exception, by much the greatest question 
in polititeal economy is that which now comes on for 
consid^^on. 
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Hoif otood the answer to this ^^acstion when first 
Kicardo addressed himself to the subject! According to 
many writers — according to liicardo himself and Mr 
McCulloch — the answer was occasionally not amiss; only 
it Tras unsteady and vacillating* Is that sol Kot at all : 
the answer um amiss^was alzsays amiss — ^woa never right 
in a single instance. For what is it to us that a man 
atumblea by some accident into a form of expression which 
might be sustained at this day as tolerably correct (simply 
because ambiguous), if, by filve hundred other expressions 
in that same man’s book, we know to a certainty that he 
did not mean his own equivocal Ipguago to bo taken in 
that sole sense — one sense out of two — which cr>uld sus- 
tain its correctness! , Tou urge as decisive the opinion 
of some eminent witness, who, being asked — ** To whose 
jurisdiction does such a case belong ! ’’ had answered, ** To 
the pope’s ’’—meaning only that it did not belong to tbat 
of the civil power ; whilst yet the proof was strong against 
him, that he had not been aware of two popes being in the 
field, pope and anti>popo, and whilst the question of 
jurisdiction had undeniably concerned not the old com- 
petition of temporal kid spiritual, but that particular 
personal schism. A very dubious, because a very 
latitudinarian, expression is cited abundantly from Adam 
Smith, and the civil critics m economy pmise it with 
vehemence* si sic omnia I*' they exclaim. , *^Oh, 

if he had never, forgot himself 1” But that is language 
wliich cannot be tolerated* Adam Smith to be 

right in some occasional passages upon this great question, 
merely ^cause his words, having two senses, dispniblo 
that some winch Is now found to be inconsistent with the 
truth* Tet eyen. .<^ dissembUng was not cou&cioqaly 
eoniemplat^ >y Adam Smith; he could noygissemble 
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what he did not prceive; ho could not cqniyocnte 
between two sensf^s which to Inm were one. It is certain, 
by a VMt redundancy of proof, that he never camo to be 
aware of any double sense lurking in his own words ; and 
it 18 equally certain that, if the tm senses now indicated 
in the expression had been distinctly pointed out to him, 
ho would not have declared for either as exclusive of the 
other; he would have insisted that the two meanings 
amounted to the same —that one was substantially a 
reiteration of the other, under a dilferent set of syllables — 
and that the whole distinction, out of which follows 
directly a total revolution of political economy, had been 
pure scholastic moonshine. 

That all this is a correct statement, one sentence will 
prove. What was the foundation, in Adam Smith's view, 
of that principal exchange value which in all markets 
predominates, and which usually is known as the cost 
value 1 This mode of exchange value it is which I am 
treating in this £ith section. I have called it negative 
value; but, caU it as your please, what is the eternal ground 
wliich sustains it? Adam Smith replied in one word, that 
it is LABOUR. Well, is it not 1 • Why, at one time it might 
have been said, with some jealousy, that it was ; for this 
elliptical phrase might have been used by Kicardo himself 
to denote all which it ought to denote; and, without 
examination, it could not be known that Adam Smith had 
not usbd it in this short-hand way. But proofs would soon 
arise i^iat in fact he had not Suppose him questioned 
thus.;'U**By the vague general phrase * labour* do you 
moan qmntify of labour, or do you moan txdue of labour f 
Price m a market, yon affirm, is governed and controlled 
by labour ; and therefore, as double labour will produce 
double vl^ue. 08 decuple labour will produce decuple valu^ 
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60 , inversely, from double value you fed yourself at liberty 
to infer double labour, and from decuple value to infer 
decuple labour. In this we aQ agree^we modems that 
are always right, and our fathers that were always wrong. 
But when you say that^ when you utter that unimpeach- 
able truth, do you m^u that from double value could be 
inferred double ^mntity of labour; aa that in Portugal, 
for instance, because the ^me cotton stockings will cost 
thirty shillings which in England may be had for fifteen, 
therefore two days’ labour is required on the bad Portuguese 
system to equal in efiect of production one day’s labour on 
the English system! Is this what you mean! Or, on 
the contrary, is it this, that thei'efore the vcdue of labour 
(that is, wage^) may be inferred to be double in Portugal 
of what it is in England!” Mirrors are undoubtedly 
cheaper by much amongst us English ]>eople in 1843 than 
they in the year of Waterloo. I saw, in 1832, a 
small one of eight feet high, the veiy fellow to one which, 
in 1815, had boon used for the very same purpose, of filling 
up a five feet recess, overarched by wooden carvings, 
between two separate compartments of a library, and thus 
connecting the two into the unity of one. Jn every point 
—of dimensions, of reputed quality, of framing, and of 
application-^the two mirrors were the same, and both had 
been manufactured on a special order to meet the disposable 
vacancy ; yet the <wie of 1815 had cost forty-eight guineas, 
the one of 1832 had cost only thirty pounds. Now, in 
reporting fr<>m Adam Smith labour as the ground of value, 
and m applying that doctrine to this case of the mirrors, 
is it of the word “ labour ” that the young 

mirror had cost so much less than the old mirror in conse* 
quence work being spent upon>ii, or m 

of same precise days* work (no^^re, and 
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no fewer) being paid at a lower rate t I abstract from tlie 
quality of money in which the wages hapi)ened to be paid. 
We are all aware that, between 1819 and 1832, there was 
full time to accomplish that agumented value of money 
which the believers in the war depreciation* suppose to 
have been the natural antlutrqphe^ or inverse series of 
motions pursued by our English currency under the 
speculative measures of Sir Kobert Peel in his earlier yeai^ 
Por a moment, therefore, the reader might fancy that the 
cheapness of the one mirror was no more than an expi'cs- 
sion of a currency re-established in power, and that the 
<leamess of the other hud been a mere nominal dearness. 
But this fancy is destroyed by a comparsiou with the mass 
of other commmodities, all of which must have been 
equally affected (if any had) by a fall and rise in the value 
of money. The dilemma, therefore, resolves itself into 
these alternative propositions; viz., that the liter and 
cheaper of the mirrom had been produced through some 
smaller quantity of labour, or else that the same unvarying 

* “ IFar depreciation ** — do not intend to say one word upon 

this luuch-Agitnteil question in so short a work. I will not there* 
fore deny «tho alleged dopreoiation of 1811, &c. ; for Vioi would be 
arrogant in a place which allows no room for assigning reasons. 
This, liowovor, 1 may say without blame, that no proof, good in 
point of logic, has publicly been ever offered in evidence of the 
dopff'ciatimi ; consequently, no previous presumption has been 
created in favour of the supposed counter-movement of the cur. 
rencyj as a possible movement. Bnt the reason why at all 1 refer 
to thj case, is for the sake of negativing the pretended countenance 
of Bi^ardo to the war depreciation. True, he maintained this opinion 
nominally. Bnt when it is understood that, by Ricardo's dchnh 
tioi^of depreciation, any separation of the paj)er currency from the 
motoilic stand^d (whether growing out of a higher Bmzil cost of 
gold, out of a real fall in the paper, expressed in a merely ap> 
parent riseW gold) equally satisfied his obnditionsnf adepTfimatioOf 
U becomes ^ain that the whole doctrine vanishes in smosik 
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quantity of labour had been obtain^ at a very much loas 
rate of wagea, 2Tow; iFliich of the two alternative explana- 
tions does that man declare fbr» who adopts the vague 
langUE^e of labour being the foundation of price? Does 
ho make his election for quantity of labour^ or for value of 
labour ? Either choice will satisfy the mere understanding 
for the moment^ cdnoe either will explain the immediate 
phenomenon of a large, and else unaccountable diderence 
in the prices of the two mirrors : but one only will satisfy 
l^olitioal Economy, because one only will stand the trial 
of those final consequences into wliich economy will 
pursue it. 

Greatly it has always surprised me, that Ricardo should 
not have introduced in his first chapter that expm^imentu'ni 
crucia which, about four years later, I found myself obliged 
to introduce in ^^The Templars Dialogues;'’ because, as 
the matter now stands, Ricardo's main chapter is not so 
much a proof of his new theory as an illustration of it For 
instance, he begins by saying tbat^ in the earliest period 
of society, the hunter and the fisherman would exchange 
their several commodities on the basis laid down ; viz., a 
day’s produce of the one against e day s produce^ of the 
other. * But if any opponent had gone a stop further, so 
as fieri to suppose the case of a master fisherman omploy< 
ing twenty journeymen, and the hunter employing a simi- 

* Cavils might be raised against this statement having no refer- 
Jice at all to the real, question at issue—viz. quantity of ^boui 
against oost of ]abQnr*-by showing that oftentimes the ytomiae on 
one side might be none at aU. Bat such cavils would Iku unsub-. 
stantia) ; they would aff(^ not the principle, but simply tie nuule 
ol estimating, or rating quantltios under that priiitoplL The 
Mu&e of labour iatei^% quantity would con^ne to 

that quantity mj^tgtow 

contmuidiy/toOMoomi^ V> 
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liir body of miiiistorial agents, the whole question under 
discussion would have come back in full force upon the 
disputants. Circumstances would immediately have been 
ifiittglned under which the quantities of labour had altered 
for the same produce, or (which is the same thing) where 
the produce had altered under an unvarying quantity of 
hibour. Opposite circumstances would hav^ been imagined 
whore not the quantities, but the rewards, or prices of 
labours, had altered; and then, thirdly, circumstances 
would have been imagined where both alterations had 
been in motion eimulianeonsly, the one in the fishenuan’s 
business, the other in the hunter's. And the resulting 
])rice8 would have been affirmed to be the same under all 
these varying circumstances, or to be in any degree capri- 
ciously different, according to the views of the writer. 
iSiinply as illustration against illustration, one crLse is as 
good as another, until it is shown to involve an absurdity. 
Now, it is true that obscurely, and in a corner, Ricardo 
does indicate an absurdity flowing from the notion of wages 
governing the prices of the articles produced. But this 
absurdity should liavo been put forward pointedly and 
conspicuously, in the front of the main illustrative case 
between fishermen and hunters; whereas, at present, it is 
only said, tliat thus does the hunter, thus does the flsher ; 
and, upon either doing otherwise, that the other will 
lein^slmte/ ' To be sure he will But tlie case demanded 
a proof that neither party coM do othorwisa Such a 
prooMet me now attempt 

THE Finst — where the guaniUy of labour govenm 
thepr^ce. 

A beaver bat of the finest quality bw hitlierto cost two 
guine^ At length, after centuries of beaverdiunting, 
which have terminated in altering the very habits of the 
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animal, compe11i))g it to liecomo shy and recluse wliere 
once it hail been careless and giegarious,^ natumlly the 
price of a beaver hat will begin to advauca But why t 
What is the essential movement that has taken placet 
The novice will object that it is not in the quantity of pro* 
dueing labour ; for assuredly the process of manufacturing 
a beaver skin into a hat will not have been retrograde : if 
it .changes at all^ it will be for the better; instead of the 
former process, will gradually be substituted a shorter. Or, 
if it should seam not so much a short process that super* 
seded a long one, as a cheap process that superseded a dear 
one, still in any case it would be for the better. And, in 
fact, though a choa^ier process may seem at first sight 
different from a shorter, oventmilly they will be founii to 
coincide. For how can it be cheaper! Either, first, by 
dispensing, through some compendious contrivance, with 
part of the labour (in ivhich cose it is cheaper, obviously 
becavsc it is shorter); or, secondly, because somothing 
(whether iiuplehient or material) at a low price is substituted 
for something formerly used at a higher price. But in that 
case why W(ut the old displaced article at a higher price f 
Simply because it required more labour to produce it. 
This truth is illustrated in the present objootion: tho 
novice objects that the hat does not cost more, on accoiuit 
of more labour being required to manufacture i hat, but 
because the raw material is more costly ; and this strikes 
him as being quite a separate element in the cost of on 
article, and perfectly distinct from the labour spei^ in 
producing that article. All this, however, is misph 
iugenui ty. llie mw material seems to be destinct fro^ 

tlw habits of. the beaver, see the 
Iniotorsp liuAe|is» Caaatfian hkllrcree^ fMl* 
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piydiicj|,n^ J^bour ; but in fact it is the same thing : it is 
part of the producing labour contemplated in an earlibr 
stage. The beaver can be valued only as the hat is valued ; 
on the same principle applied at a dUferont time. How 
is the maimfacturing process more or less costly 1 Exactly" 
as it requires more or less labour. How else is the beaver 
more or loss costly 1 That also, via. the raw material, can, 
vary in cost only oa it requires more or less labour ; that 
is, twenty men, fifteen, or ten, wdthin the same number of 
weeks, to secui'e a given quantity of beaver skins. The 
jnauufacturer of rum, of arrack, of ale^ of perry, speaks of 
the labour employed in his own particular process of dis- 
tillation, brewing, fermentation, as aiititbciically .opposed 
to the raw material on which his skill is exercised. But 
this is only because naturally he abstracts his attention 
from processes belonging to a stage of labour previous to 
his own stage, and with which earliest processes personally 
he has no oonnection. Up to the moment vrhich brings 
the raw material into his own hands, lie postulates that 
article as thus far a product unknown to himself; viz., so 
far as it is a product from a skill or science not within his 
own profession. Else he is well aware that the sugar, the 
rice, the malt, the pears, all alike are valued, and can be 
valuod^^only. upon that same consideration of so mneh 
labour applied to their production, which consideration it 
is that assigns a v.nlao and a price to the hnal product from 
his 6wn piofcssioiial series operations 
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Section VI,— ON THE TECHNICAL TERM- 
/AT VrsJS. 

I. It has been already explftined> tliat the oapitid and 
influential error of Adam Smith, in bis famons distinction 
between value in use and value in exchange, lies in bis 
co-ordinating these ideas. Yet how! Are they not co- 
ordinate ? Doubtless they are sometimes ; doubtless they 
divide sometimes against each other as collateral gmera of 
value ; that is, whenever each excludes the other. In the 
case where a particulai value in use has no value at all in 
exchange, there the two ideas stand in full antithesis to 
eacli other, exactly as Adam Smith re])resent8 them. But, 
secondly, value in use is often not co-ordinate but eufh 
ordinate to value in exchange. Value in use sometimes 
excludes all value in exchange — that is one mode. But 
value in use sometimes so entirely includes exchange value 
as to form in fact but one subdivision of that idea ; one 
horn out of the two into which exchange value divaricates. 

This has been sufficiently illustrated in the last section, 
and it may bo repeated once for all in this logical typo or 
diagram , — 

First relation : 

Valuei as ox>{H)8ed to non-value, 

Subdivides into * 

Valttfi In use. Value in excliaiijj 

Second relation : 

Value in exchange, as opposed to pure teleologic value bearing no 
price in exchange, ^ 

Subdivides into 

V*1m is iwnibk in cost (a, : f ontir 

of jiricn.) wuy ground of 
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Any ntan acquainted with logic will apprehend at once 
‘ the prodigious confusion likely to ensue, when genera and 
Hpecie 9 f radical i<leas and their sulxii visions, are all oon- 
foundod together. A glassful of water, taken out of a 
brook in England to quench a momentary thirst, has only 
a use value ; it stands opposed as a eoUaferal idea (not as a 
filial hut as a sisierhj idea) to value in exchange. And 
the two hostile ideas jointly, compose the general abstmei 
idea of value as opposed to worthlessness; they are its tw^ 
epccios AS in diagram f. P>ut, on the other hand, a glass 
of medicinal water, having its value measured by the. 
resistance to its production, is not opposinl co-ordinately to 
exchange value ; it ranks umler exchange value os one of 
two modes: — 1. Teleologic i^ower (*use); 2. Cost, It is 
only requisite to look hack upon the case of the musical 
toy in Canada, selling, under peculiar circumstances, for a 
r»rico founded on its teleology ; whilst in London or Paris, 
at the very same time, in contempt of this teleology (or 
consideration, of serviceahleness), it sells on the principle 
of its cpet^^ln order to see value in use no longer collateral 
and closed to value in exchange ; hut, on the contrary, to 
see it ^iuciding with exchange value, and as one subor- 
dinate. viode of exchange value (incapable^ therefore, of 
opposition to exchange value), to see it dividing against 
cost as the other moda In general, it may be said, that 
value in use, as excluding value in exchange, has no place 
in political economy ; from the moment when it begins to 
iuterhst the economist, it must be because it happens to 
coincide with the value in exchange : it has itself become 
the vakue in exoliange. 

Hei^ lay the original error, the wpoireF ^evSos, rig., in 
the falsft position of use value, as if always and necessarily 
coutm-arWgcd to exchange value; whereas often enough 
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value becoiuoe for a time the aole baei^i of the 
exchange value. But this fifsfc ertor is foUowW by two 
others 

II. How came Adam Smith to say oTwater, that it Ixtars 
little or no value in exchange. You might as well say 
' that abetiaotedly, and without referonco to igpec(/Sc gmvity, 
pine timber was heavy or not heavy : it is heavy or not iu 
the absolute sense, as you take jnuch of that tluibor, or 
little of that timber. $()ecihc gravity, indeed, already pro- 
sa|>pos03 a po^t collation of- weights, because it compares 
the weights under equal bulks : and then it becomes reason* 
able to say that lead is heavy, else the proposition is 
unmeaning. A little water, and in the wrong place, has 
no value : a great deal of water, and in the right place, 
even in watery England, has a very great value. Not 
merely as a fishery, but as a bath for swimmers; os a 
reservoir, or Roman “ castellum,” for supplying the domestic 
purposes of a city ; as a torrent, or water-power, for turning 
'machinory ; as a dock for shipping, as an anchorage for 
boats, as a canal for traiisporting great bulks and weights 
of commoiUties — water is often incalculable in its exchange 
value. The late Duke of Bridgewater derived a larger 
rental from one of bis canals, than perhaps he coul^ have 
done from half the diamonds in the regal treasuries of 
Europe or Asia.^ How has a man, in comparfng water 

The Asiatic princes notoriously put a high Hr 
affirmative value op this kind of {M)Tsonal omameut, than has in any 
age been allowed to it in Europe. The queen of Oreat Britain, so 
mighty a potentate, has usually (whether queen consort or queen 
regnant) worn diamonds and rubies on her coronation day, worth 
about one hundred l^honsaud pounds. The king of Oado,|a petty 
Indiah ptia<^ - raised to that supreme rank by ourselves^has re*., 
peatedly, cmlbihi own pemon or ^ son*j, Worn suf^U 
value of two millions Sfeetting. in Christendom, Prince jfl^lMby'ia 
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with diamonds, the right of staking against any single 
diamond one ounce of water, rather than ten tliousand 
Ounces, or than ton million ounces, or these rather than a 
grain? Even the ancients, little as they knew of political 
economy, knew better than this. Before they attempt a 
c^)mparison between two commodities, they are careful 
to assign the paiticnlar quantities (usually the weights) 
between which the equations shall be made. Aurelian, for 
instance, would not allow his wife a silk (or possibly a silk 
velvet) gown, because he thought it too dear for authori^itig 
by so authentic a precedent. But how dear? At that 
time (say 250 years after Christ) it was urocrratriov rtp xP^'cna, 
drew in the scales against gold ; a pound weight of the silk 
tissue exchanged for a pound weight of gold at the ordiiiai’y 
alloy. Thus Plautus, in his Epidicus [Act iil sc. 3]. 

Nro tu habea scrvoni graphicutii, et qoantivis )^rotii ! 

Nou cam’ I'st auro contra,” 

•* rndeed you have an accornplisbcd slave, and worth any money t 
He is cheap weighed against gold : t.e. against liis own weight 
in gold.” 

Otherwise, says an old French commentator, he might 
be sold aw poifh de Vor; and so in many scores of places. 
To mate an iiitelligihle valuation in gold, the might of 
the article in question is assumed os the basis of the 
ei][Uation. Else it is the old Cambridge problem — Given 
thi^kipper'a name, to determine the ehij^s Im^Uude, 

IM. How came Adam Smith (by way of retaliation for 
stripping vrater of its exchange value) to say, that diamonds 
have Uttle or no value in use ? Diamonds realise the *^use 
contemjplated by political economy quite as much as water. 

** beat overlaid with diamuods, is the most oostiy single or* 
tide kn^n, or net known to pawnbroker, but it. is not valued at 
more {half a milUon sterling. 
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Water bos the exchange value of diamonds!^ diamonds have 
the use value of water. The use means the capacity of being 
used, that is, of being applied to a purpose. It is not 
meant that, by possessing value in use, a thing is useful — 
is valuable— commodum or quoad but 

valuable ad iUendam^ utendi gratia^ with a view to being 
used ; not that it accomplishes some salutary or laudable . 
purpose, but that it accomplishes a purpose — ^however 
monstrous, pernicious, or even destructive to the user; and 
that its price, instead of being founded on its cost (or the 
resistance to its reproduction), is founded on its power 
to realise this purpose. From the Greek word for a 
imrpose (or final cause), viz, tcAos, {telos)^ we have the 
word ieleologic; to denote that quality in any subject by 
whioh it tends towai-ds a purpose, or is referred to a 
purpose. Thus the beauty of a kitchen-garden, of a 
machine, of a systennitic theory, or of a demonstration, is 
said to be teleologic ; as first of all porrjeived upon referring 
it to the purposes which it professes to answer. On the 
same principle all affirmative value, or value in use, is 
teleologic value — value derived from the purpose which 
the article contemplates.* • 

* It would, however, be much more conveniout in an amended 
political economy (that is, an economy in which not oilly the great 
doctrines should be formally harmonised and expanded, but in which 
also a better terminology should be introtluced, wearing the sim- 
plicity equally with the broad applicability of an algebraic lan- 
guage), that some such term as UUdogi/a or affirmative should 
be reserved conventionally, in order to meet the following case 
By teleologic value, nnless specially restrained to a more technical 
service, would hatmallj be understood the case, a very common 
one, where the sellmg price of an article (the exchange valued hap- 
pened At the funpient, or was supposed for any purpose of dispnt^ 
to found itse^ on the use value. But we need also a tend express. 
ing this use talue— for instance, the value of atmosphmc air, in 
XWL — X ’ 
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Lastly, upon any other explanation of the word we,” 
08 part of the tenn value in use,” the puerility of the 
coneequenees must startle every man whoso attention is 
once directed to the point. It is dear that political 
economy neither has resources nor any motive for dis- 
tinguishing between the useful and the noxious; it is clear 
that political economy has quite as little of either, for dis- 
tinguishing between the truly useful and the spuriously 
useful. Ko man has paid for an article loss or more 
because it is fascinating and ruinous; no man has paid 
for an article, either less or more, because it is dull and 
usef oL On what fiction, therefore, or under what pretence, 
should political economy insinuate her proboscis into such 
iuquincs? She may ‘‘hope that she is not intruding;" 
but it is certain that she 7V ; and if a value can be tolerated 
which fouuds itself on tlie useful, theu with orjual reason 
may be introduced a value foun«led on the virtuous, or a 
value peculiar to Birmingham, to Wednesday, to Friday, 
and to Kobinson Crnsoo. 

But whilst ** the useful " must be deplorably imixjrtineut 
as a subject of inquiry to political economy, the “ use " of 
any article in the sense of its purposes, functions, or 
teleological relations, as furnishing the ground for their 
values or prices, will offer one entire hemisphere in that 


cases where it is not only contemplated apart from any exchange 
value, but where assentially it rc|iels all exchange value. In such 
conventional restriction of its acceptation, the term teleologie 
value would become tantam mnt to the term richcn, as rightly and 
sagaciously set ux) in a separate chapter of Ricardo, by way of a 
connterpole to all exchange value whatever. Ricardo has been 
liberally assaulted for this nntithaus as prima fade absurd and 
irrelat^; verbally it seems so. But the (tvyos, the dtudism of these 
[H>lar tde^ riches and value, is a nuse necessity of the understanding, 
and retard ax)On riie severe thinker after all verbal efforts to evade it. 
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field of scioLce. And for this loason, becaneo the purpose 
whicli any article answers, and tlie cost which it imposes, 
must eternally form the two limits, within which the 
tonnis-ball of price flies backward and forward, Five 
guineas being, upon the particular article k, the maximum 
of teleologic price, the utmost sacrifice to which you would 
ever submit, under the fullest appreciation of the natural 
purposes which x can fulfil, and then only under the known 
alternative oi losing it if yourefiiso the five guineas; this 
constitutes the one pole, the aphelion or remotest point to 
which tile price for you could over ascend. But, on the 
other hand, it is quite consistent with this potential toleiv 
logic price, that, considered as a jirodnct (not os itself a 
power for raising products), measured in its value by the 
resistance to its own endless reproduction, x might not bo 
worth more than five shillings. The cost of reproducing 
might be no more. And so long as that state of things 
subsisted, you would not listen to any call made upon your 
ultimate or teleologic appreciatipn. You would insist on 
the appreciation by cost — on the five shillings — so long as 
nothing hindered the reproduction upon those torniN. 
Here you have the other pole, the perihelion, counter- 
vailing the higher extreme which comes into play, only in 
that case where circumstances suspend the free n^^roduction 
of the article. Thase, therefore, constitute tho two limits 
between which the price must always be held potentially 
to osciliate. Consequently, /tw' this pair of limits — 
the use and the cost — ^the use as the positive or virtual 
measure, the cost as the measure by resistance, musv bo as 
all-impdrtant os the other pair of limits between thcjiscful 
and the noxious must be impertinent. But, seconcDy, t|fe 
former pair of limits is also the basis or ground ii genesis 
from which tlie whole science is eventually de^lopodL 
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Thus, by \ray of brief illustration, a genuine picture of 
DaYiners or napliael’s, sella always on the principle of 
value in uso, or teloologic value. An enlightened sensibil ity 
to the finest eflocts of art — this constitutes the i)urpose or 
toleologic function to which the appreciation is referred; 
no regard is paid to the lower limit, founded on the 
difficulty of reproduction; that being now, and ever since 
the death of the gii^at artists, a limit in the most absolute 
Sense uuapproiichable. It is right, therefore, to say that 
the picture sells for its use, Le., its capacity of being used ot 
enjoyed ; and that this price cannot now bo intercepted (as 
so goiiorally the aflirmativi^ of prices of articles are) by a 
price founded upon cost of reproducing. So, again, the 
phial of prussic acid, which you buy in a remote. Austiulian 
colony, accidentally cl mined of its supplies, at a price 
exorbitantly beyoml its ordinary cost, must Ite classed as a 
price found(hl on value in use, notwilbstanding that I 
will assume it to have been bought witli a view to self- 
doslriictiou. It wouM argue great levity of heart to 
view in Um light of a useful tiling any agency avhatevor 
tliat had teruiimited lu so sorrowful a n^sult as suicide. 
Usefulness there was not in the prussic acid, as any power 
suffiidenit to aifect or alter the jirice ; but a puipose there 
was, liowovor gloomy a purpose, a toleologic use attached 
to the acid, under the circumstances supposed. Now, if 
this purpose is considered in the price, then the use of 
the article, its teloologic function, has operated; and in 
bar of its more customary ground. But, it is perhaps 
retorted, “considered I why, the purpose, the application, 
the possible uses of au article, must altoays be considered 
in for, unless it promised those uses, there 

would^eos, no price ac all/’ True; and this it is which 
alwaya!5J”*y^c3 a confusion: Uiat even in the common case 
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where merely the cost it is which cuts off from a possible 
line that section of the H ie representative of the price, still 
it is the affirmative uses of the article which make it first 
of all conceivable for any such line to exist The cost 
cuts off, fiU]>pos 0 from a valuation of twenty (as corres- 
ponding to the aihrmative use of the article), six as correirv 
ponding to itself; hut that the twenty should at all exist, 
without which even the six would be impossible, is due 
originally, and* in all cases, to the affirmative ground — not 
it) the negative, and in those cases even where the negative 
]>rice actually takes effect. This, howevor, does not iHsturb 
the principle — that, whilst the affirmative value only can 
cause any fund at all to be available for price, alternately 
it is either th^t affirmative value or tlio nogativo value of 
oost^ which settles how much out of this fund shall be in 
fact disposable for price. Here, for instance, as to the 
prussic acid, always it must bo the capacity of this acid to 
iiioet a purpose which could cause any price at all to aiiso. 
And this effect of affirmative value must always continue 
to act, even when the ordinary state of things shall have 
been restored by some English vessel bringing an abundant 
supply of the acid, and after the cost or negative value 
shall have l}een reinstalled as the ojierative pn>e This 
primary Haid laietif; action of the affinnative value must 
not be for a moment forgotten. In faci, the . confusion 
arising out of this one oversight hiis been real c i^ise 
why the idea of value has never yet been thoroughly ami 
searchingly investigated. It must be remembered that in 
every case of price alike, wliethor terminating in a negative 
or affirmative result, invariably and necessarily it com* 
mences on affinitive gjeoimda Without a purpose con^- 
tcniplated, no article could be entertained in the thoughts 
for a moment oa even potentially susoeptibl^ of y4 price. 
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Bat> aecondly, this being presumed to be realised as a tnne 
qua condition, then always a twofold opening arises: 
the original, intrinsic, affirmative value, has fiist determined 
the possible cpuintity of money, &c*, available in tlie 
extreme case for price, say twenty. But in the last step it 
is clthp.r this affirmative value, or the negative, whicli 
settles how much of that twenty shall be cut off and 
reudorod ofrectivo— whether the entire twenty, or perhaps 
only one. And in the very delicate managduicut of 
forces so contradictory Ciiming rdioatfs into a collision, or 
into the very closest juxtaposition, it cannot be wondered 
at that the popular ami hurried style of thinking in economy 
has led most men into confusion. 

Before concluding, it may bo well to remark that oven 
the Pagan Greeks, ignorant as they necessarily were on 
political economy, pew'-oived the main outline of distinction 
between ailirmativo and negative price. 

A passag*^ exists in the ** Characteristics ” of Theo- 
phrastus, which present j us with this distinction in a 
lively form, and under circumstances which will prove 
interesting IS) the reader. By pure accident, this ptissage 
catno under the separate review of two eminent scholars — 
Cusaubon and Salmasius. Greater names do not adorn 
the rolls of scholarship. Casaubou was diatinguisbed for 
his accuracy in the midst of his vast comprehensiveness ; 
and every page of bis writing is characterised by an over* 
ruling good sense. Salmasius, on the other hand, was too 
adventurous to be tdwa^'s safe. Ho was the man for 
riding steeple-cliases — for wrestling with extravagant diffi- 
culties— or for dancing upon notliing. Yet, with all the 
benefit from this caution of his intellectual temper, upon 
the passage in Theophrastus did Casaubon write tlie most 
inexcusable nonsense; whilst the youthful Salmasius, at 
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one bound of his agile undewtanding, cleared the "rasper” 
ill a stylo that, must have satisfied even the doubts of Isaac. 
The case illostrates powerfully the uselessness of mere 
erudition in contending with a difficulty seated in the 
niattor-Hsubstantially in the thing — and not in the Greek 
or Latin expression. Here, in Thoophrastus, it was not 
Greek, it wa>?i pohtical economy, tluit could put it to rights, 
I •will give the very words, coustruuig, as 1 go along, for 
the benefit of non-Grecian readers. Kot iriuAiav rt, awl 
trhni HcUing amj ar/w/r, /iiy not to say it is 

amongst his cliaracterLstie traits not to say), rots cavotvjicvotv, 
to the purchasersy vocrov dv droSoiro, in exchange for how 
mneh he would deliver it^ dXX’ fpeorav, hiti to mk — r-Ay» 
" hut to ask ” — ^Wliat is it that he Jisks ^ Casaubon, wo aro 
concerned to report, con.strues (he word thiw — mjuid 
inmniat damnandum i — wlmi la it that he (the ]>urchasor, 
1 suppose) finds to comphdn oft Jhit, besides that such a 
rendering could not be sustaimnl verbally, it is still worse, 
that this sense, if it emld be sustained, would bo irrelevant, 
lluw would it be any substitution for the plain declaration 
ot'Avhat price he asked, to turn round upon a buyer, and 
insist upon that buyer's saying what blemish could be 
detected in the articled And then, venerable fsfuic, in 
which of your waistcoat-pockets did you find the word 
dammndumf And again, as the Greek expression had 
been plural, rmv movfuvowt to tho purchasers, wlteuce come 
it that the verb is ^vpuricct, and not pluralifer tbirfUKOwnt 
Ought Casaubon to have been satisfied with tliat blunder, 
so apparent^ on his construction, in the syntax? 

Salxnasius caw the truth at a glance, His version needs 
no justificatioii: iUelf justifies itself. Thus it is: "rt 
dipmmi ed vmrliui^ invmii f hoc est^ quid pretium 
imsMt hme res; valeatf Instead of sayixg^t award 
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Ilow much he demands, our knavish friend insists upon 
fjaking, n dpuncti ; — *^What doei it fetch f What do we say, 
gen^emen, for this glorious sabre from Damascus ? Wliat 
price shall I have tlie honour of naming for these jewelled 
stirrups from Antioch 9 ” The antithesis designed is gross 
and pulpablo : that it ie the antithesis, and 8haii)ly drawn, 
between alfirmative and negative price — power price (in 
ndeicuce to the power in the article to fuHil human pur- 
poses) as opposed to resistance price (or price inonsumi by 
the amount of resistaiico to its reproduction) — price, in 
short, r(?gulatt‘d by what x will produce in oppositirtn to 
price regulated by wliat will produce x — all this (which is 
but the same idea under thrive ditleront forumlie) will ap[)C'iir 
at once by the following rt.*flwclion : — What is it that 
Theophrastus imputes to him as the form of liis trickery 
(whatever might bo its drift) 9 It is — that ho evaded a 
question to himself, and turned round upon the company 
with a question, of his owm Jiow, it is evident that the 
question of price, wdum thown into the negative form as a 
question about the cost, was a question for Mm to answer, 
and not for the company. The cost could l)e known only 
to hiinsolf. But, when our friend has taken his i^olutioii 
of translating the umta to the buyers, the only way to 
accomplish this is — by throwing that question about price 
into a shape which only the company could answer. 
“If ay, gentlemen, how can 1 tell tlie value? Every man 
kiiows boat what pleasure or what benefit ho will draw 
from on article. Do you mind your own business : the 
cost ii my business ; but yours is — the worth of the thing 
for 11 ) 56 ; for your uses, not for mine.” Scamp seems to 
have i^ie best of it : their benefit from the article could 
not to \jbe affected by the terms on which be had acquircul 
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it And tliU6 even Hellas was up to this eleinoutary 
distinction** 


SbctionTH.-MODES OF CAPITAL AS AFFECTINO 
VAT.UE. 

Finally, there arises a modification, first indicated hy 
Bicurdo, of value, from tlio different proportions in which 
capital, fixed or circulating, predortiinatos in the production 
of the articloa. In this case, it can very often no longer 
he said that the prices of the resulting aHicles, according 
to the geiieml rulo of Ricardo, vary as the qmmiities of the 
producing labour— a disiurhance of tluvt law occcura. 

The difference between what is calhtd fixed caj>ital and 
what is called circulating capital, luis often been roi)re* 
seated as shifting and sha^lowy How(;ver, without 
entering upon that diaputo further at his point, it will be 
sufficient to say, that they may be distinguished essen* 
tially. Circulating capital, in its normal idea, means any 
agent whatever used productively wliich perishes in the 

* Salmtu^ius mibstiqneutly explahml htii vievr of the in ;i 

short paraphrastic! commentary, which agrees exactly with the 
present in pointing to the double form of exchange value,, exeejit ai 
to the temper of the vender, whmn Salmosiua (doubtleas warped by 
the title of the particular chapter in Theophrastus, vis. 1^^ Ayt»htut) 
conceives to he acting io the spirit of insolence. This is part of 
what Salmasius says, ‘•Superbus et contumax venditor designalnr 
his notis a TheophTa»to-«-qvu [i.s, venditor] *‘inerccs ijuauti 
vendat indicare dedignatus, emptorem interroget— quafiti valeant, 
et qfio pretio emi dignae sint ! " True : this is the nature of the 
substitution which he makes, but not tlie spirit in which he tnakf^s 
it. Not as diffdalniog to declare at what price he sells, but fmudu* 
lently, as seeing an intereiid in evading Uiat question doi^ 3canip 
transfer the riglit of qnestion to himself, and the duty of to 

tho other side. He transfers it from negative value t^if^mrmaUve, 
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very of being used. Tima, wages are conveniently 
«aicy|o be for a mouth, a week, or a day ; but, in fact, & 
ooxntnensurate “ moiucmt " of wages perishes upon every 
instant of time. So of candlelight or gas, so of the porter 
or drink of any kind allowed by the master of a manu- 
facturing establishiuent — none of it holds over for a 
second act of consumption. That part whkh may 
accidently survive, is a part wholly distinct, not con- 
cerned at all ill the first act. But in fixed capital this is 
otherwise. The workman's tools hold ovea: from one act 
id production to a thousandth act. The same ideuiic.il 
chisel, saw, grindstone, and not successive parts of them, 
have oporatfcd on many hundreds of cases ; and by how 
much larger bits been Uie range of these iterations, by so 
much the more intensely is the tool, engine, or machinery 
oiititkd to the doiiominution of fixed. The leading case 
under circulating capital — what we chiclly think of — is 
wages ; the leading case under fixed capital is nuiehinery. 

Now, ill priUilioe, although one kind of capital often 
preponderates, rarely is it found altogether to extdude the 
oilier. ’Whore wiigo.s, for iasttmeo, form the main element 
of cost* there will yet bo implements required; and, 
invei*soly, the most exten-sive machines require human 
vigilance, direction, and sometimes very considerable co- 
operation. But, though this is always the practical case, 
for the sake of trying the question, it is better to suppose 
an extreme cose, in ivliich alternately the products arise 
exdosively from a macliine, demanding no aid whatever 
from circulating capital, and again exclusively from human 
labour, demanding no aid whatever from capital fixed in 
stationary machines or instruments. On such an assump- 
tion, l^^rdo undeTtakes to show that the commodities 
product in the first coMa could sustain a far greater fall 
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ill piice under the same cliango ia the circuni&iancos, 
and with the aamo injury (no more and no less) to the 
manufacinnng oapitalists, than those produced in the 
second . 

He bids us suppose a case of circulating capital, where, 
for the production of certain ailicles, two thousand j)oiui«Is 
annually are paid in wages. We are to suppose an opposite 
cOse, in which two thousand pounds have been sunk in a 
very durable maclihie for producing a particular set of 
articles* Now, the annual profits will bo the same for 
both parties : say, at ten per cent, two hundred pountis. 
Consequently we may say of the total products turned out 
from either establishiiicut — tliat tlu'y wdll sell for two 
thousand two hundred i>oundfl in the first case, for two 
hundred pounds in the second. Some trifle should be 
addcid for current repairs on the machine, and also another 
trifle as a sinking-fund for replacing the machine finally — 
yet, as this machine is of variable duration, and in one 
cose calculated to lost for a century, both j)rovi6ions arc 
uncertain, and frequently too inconsiderable to affect the 
results, so that they may be safely neglected. 

Now then, such being the circumstances of ♦the two 
cases, suppose a rise in wages of two per cent to affect the 
pria^s of articles issuing from the first establislunent. 
For a time this is peculiar to that establishment; it do<^^ 
not reach the second at first, becaase that by the case pays 
no wages. But at last it reaches the second sCrt of products 
also, through the rebound upon profits. The two per 
cent extra on wages will bo forty pounds in the whole. 
Now, the loss upon wages must be borne by profits. But 
the forty pounds levied upon two hundred pounds will 
. reduce the prices of tire articlos by that amount, t./, twenty 
per cent; whereas the forty pounds levied Apon two 
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tlioueand two huudrod pounds, is simply transferred to the 
labourers, and the price continues as it was. 

The case hero imagined by Bicardo, and which is 
subsequently varied through lower stages of durability, 
greatly disturbing the violence of the results as to price, is 
exceoflingly imporiHint by its tendency. And he goes on 
to show, what will naturally have suggested itself to tho 
student, that between diderent sorts of fixed capital there 
IK the .‘••aino difterenco of tendency as between fixed and 
circulating. And wliy? Because the durability, which 
forms the ground of the gmeric distinction between fixed 
and circulating, varies alsci, auu therefore becomes a ground 
for a s])i*iuhI dibtiuction, bohvecn any different orders of the 
fixed. When a man sows com, wdiich is intensely circu- 
lating capital, ho seems absolutely and violently to throw 
it away. But this eventually comes back to him in a new 
shape. But on every year he renews this violent sacrifice of 
iapital. Other modi^s of capital, in an o])posite extreme^ 
us a tliroshing machine, last for his life or even longer. 
Now, the intermediate* modes, such as horses, next cows, 
carts, rakos, as they outhist uses continually less durable, 
3onie nejirer and nearer to the principle of the>* circulating 
capital; and consequently tho difference of result upon 
price, under* any changes occurring in productive agencies, 
toad more and more to become evanescent 

This is (he amount of Bicardo’s restriction applied to his 
3\Vn general principle of value. An objection, made by 
Kfaithus, which to himself appeared fatal, stumbled in the 
very statement, not conforming to the conditions pro- 
suppos^ by Bicardo. There is, however, some degree of 
olxscuritv still ovorhanging this final section of Eicardo’a 
great ch^ter on value ; and for a large sf/stem of political 
eoouonur. Vhich, without regard to names, sliould endear 
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vour severely to settle the truth « affecting every pwt. 
this particular section would require a more 
nidomtiou. But in a Bttle work professing only to state 
the sepaiate principles (which liappen to bo fundamental) 


own viftws. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON MARKET VALITE. 

A very short chapter, and a very }»ad one (the worst 
in the whole aeriey) has been introduced by Ricardo upon 
market value, (piite out of its natural place ; it stands 
fourili in succession by the arriui<»einent of the first edition ; 
whereas it ought, upon any principle, to have ranked 
immediately after the first. I mention this because the 
dislocation of tho chapter from its true place naturally 
suggests tho cause of its unsound ness; it was a hurried 
after-thought, introduced to provide for inconveniences 
which, until they had began to crowd upon his experience, 
the writer had not previously anticipated. What was 
Ricurdo*s specific object in this cliaj)tcr1 Wiis it, os in his 
great ixaugund chapter on value, to amend of rc^constitute 
the old notions current upon tius important section of 
economy ? By no means ; for that construction of his object 
there is no opening, since he neither objects to any one point 
in tlie old definitio^ and old employment of the idea, nor 
does ho add silently or indirectly any new element to Uiat 
idea; he neither thnplifies the use of this idea, nor regulates 
by any limitation its logical relations. As he found it he 
adopts it; as he adopts it he leaves it. Every other chapter 
formed,a distinct precedent against liU title to write this. 
But it Was his necessity which threw him upon such an 
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Anomaly. Ho found that a case wna gathering upon him» 
^vhicli would elfso call in every page tat a diatiuction and 
A caution. Aa often as it should happen — that either to 
the quesUon of rent, of prodts, of wages, or of foreign trade, 
ho should apply his own new laws of value, he would he 
eternally crossed and thwarted by one and the same form 
of objections; viz, by those which are drawn from market 
value. 

IIo would be supposed, by the unskilful student, always 
to overlook ihat from which always and systematically he 
abstracted. The modiiications to value, arising out of 
accidental disturbances in the market, out of casual oxceases 
or casual defects in the supply, arc in fact no objections at 
all The capital and ruling law detonninc such an article 
A to he worth 25. Tlien supervenes a modification, which, 
by accident, is equal in virtue to 3 ; if this modification 
(from a in the supply) happen to be. + 3, in that case 
the resulting price will be 2B; if it happetis (from a 
corresponding excess in the supply) to be - 3, in that case 
tho resulting price will be 22. But alike in either casu the 
original determination of the primary law has had its fttU 
cifock To jiave n^ached 28, when a casual disturbance 
arose from an additional 3, argues sufficieutly an original 
or natural price of 25; to have settled at 22, when a 
disturbance bad arisen equal to the effect of subtracting 
3, equally argues back to the original price of 2.1 Cons*> 
qucntly all such disturbances are vainly alleged as answers 
to the capital laws of value, oi^ as in the very least degree 
objections to those laws. As well might it bo said that 
gravitation is not gravitation, because a magnet is so placed 
as to affect the velocity of descent. , The gravitation, you 
may rely on exerts its full power without aba/lcinent; 
and all which is neutralised b^ the magnet, must /bo fully 
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accounted for. This is Bicardo contem{>latcs in tlie 
4th chapter* He -a’ishes to check the roeh reader by a timely 
caution-^^JDo not go on complicating the matter to no 
purpose^by eternally submitting every osaertion upon price 
to the disturbrtiico of a well known irregularity. We are all 
alike aware of that irregularity. It i» an irregularity 
r<*gards its amount in any particular case ; but it is perfectly 
regular in its mode of action. We cannot tell beforehand 
what will bo the supply of an article in iLdation to its 
demand ; that is uncertain and irregular ; but, once known 
and cortiiied, wo can all anticipate its effects.*^ 

Tbo case was Iho same precisely as when Ricardo 
announced hoforehiind that he should neglect the variations 
in the value of niouey. What could be the use of stating 
every proposition as to price throe times over ; — first, in the 
contingency of money rcimaining stationaiy ; secondly, in 
the contingency of its rising ; thirdly, in the contingency 
of its falling? Such an eternal fufjue of iterations, such a 
Welsh triad of cases, would treble the labour of writer and 
reader, withcuit doing the slightest stu-vice to either. With- 
idf ten ])agoa it would become a more nuisance. Why not, 
once for^all, abstract from such regular irregularities, which 
affect no principle, but merely tend to make oveiy ccaiclusion 
needlessly operoso and i>erplexing 1 That was the course 
which Kicatxlo did take in the case of money : he 
announced his intention of abstracting from ail disturb- 
ances of that nature : he made it understood, that from 
this point onwards he would always assume, money as 
ranging at its stationary natural value ; that b, at the value 
predot^rmined by the cost, without looking aside this way 
or that ‘to changes in the value from the momentary hiarket 
supply. 

JS"ow, exactly tliat same intention of abstracting 
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from the caeual OBcUletioiis of a market, which he had 
aimounced in regard to monoj, here in this 4th chapter he 
desires to annonnco onivefsaUy with regard to all other 
articles wbatsoeyer* He will fati^e neither himself nor 
his readers, hy entertaining an eternal set of changes which 
can be rang upon all cases alike, and which affect no 
principle in any. 

Having thus shown what it ma that'Bicardo designed in 
this chapter (viz., a general caveat tlirough all time coming, 
as to a particular useless practice) ; and secondly, what it 
was not that Klcardo designed (viz., a new view of the 
subsisting doctrine on market value) ; thirdly, let mo have 
permission to show what it was tliat he oufjfht to have 
uiteuded. He ought to have disengaged the old doctrine 
from a foul logical blunder, which (if not the very greatest 
in political economy) is certainly the greatest upon a 
point of equal simplicity, and the greatest for practical 
effect 

Wliat is ** market value 1” Does it mean value in a 
market 1 Precisely upon that blunder has turned the 
whole distortion of this doctrine, which else, and separate 
from its misconstructions, is essential to political economy. 
Let the reader ask himsolf this question Whaf is tlie 
antithesis to market value Upon that there is no 
dispute; all are agreed in callb^ it ** natural value/’ 
And what does natural value moan ) Confessedly it means 
the value which is centnil to the oscillation right and left, 
arising {rom supply either redundant or defective. Conse- 
quoiiUy, whilst market value means value os it is disturbed 
by such oscillations^ natural value (being the |ilirect 
antithesis) /means value as it is nof disturbed such 
oscillations. Such being tbe natnie of this /famous 
distineti^ how shatnefol an error it bos been in writm 
xiit—r 
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since tite idea of market valae was first faitrodneed^ and 
much more so in EicardOi the great tmUtm heteHcorum, 
that they speak of ** the actaal Tallies «.&, the present 
Qt existing value, as a term inteiehangeable with that of 
market value. Eicardo does so in the very first sentence 
of his 4th chapter. ** In making labour the foundation,” 
&e., “ we must not,” says he, ” he supposed to deny the 
accidentsil and temporary deviations of the actual or market 
pnco of commodities from this their primary and natural 
price.” Actual or market! why, that would stand, if 
** market price” meant ** price in a market;” but it means 
nothing of the sort And, if it was designed to do so, 
then 1 ask, for what was it ever introduced 9 Exactly 
because price in a market is not always the same thing as 
market price, was this latter phrase ever introduced, and 
guarded as a technical term. Every man will grant that 
the “actual price” may happen to coincide with the 
“ natural price he will grant also (for he must) that actual 
price may happen at another time to coincide with market 
price : but if actual price, or existing price, may atone time 
coincide with the technical term market price, and at 
anothei^ time with its direct antithesis — that is, may 
coincide indilTerently with a or with non-A ; with what 
colour of decency could a man make actaal price and 
market price to be convertible terms ; that is, essentially 
united, and yet by necessity at times essentially opposed 1 

Adam Smith it was who first brought up the distinction 

♦ ** The actual Adual,** in tlie sense of preseni^ Is one 

of the most fretpieut (bat also of the most disgusting) QalUcisnis. 
I/Stal^aetuel dee arauke Fran^aiees, is good French ; but to say in 
English^ “ the actual condition,*’ Aic., is a jargon of foretgners. Actual 
tn Euglii^ can never be opposed tofidurei it is with as the stiti- 
thesis, likt, and generally to poseiMe; ^ to contingeftt ; 9d, to a 
repi'esentiN^ arisfingonly in words, orhy way of pretenei. 
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of market valim, Wbat did be mean itf He meant, 
value of an^.aiticle aa adieeted (porpoeeljr I uae the 
mk^bniio term) by the state of the market, diaturbed from 
its equilibrium. He was not ignorant that no quaniiiy of 
au article, whether in excess or in defect^ could ever mainly 
fix the price : the cost it is only that could do Imt 
the quantity in the market would, if not le»A to the 
demand^ be a eocfiicient in relating that priocj^ Somo» 
times this quantity' might be a great deal too much for the 
demand; eoaietinies it might be a great deal too little; 
and, accordingly, as either cose happened, it would (by 
raising or by depressing) modify the simple result obtained 
from the cost Having thus set up a term, vix, market 
value, to express value as adfected by quantity in. 
excess or in defect, next he ImAed out for a contradictory 
term (via., natural value), m order to express cost value at 
it is not adfected by quantity in excess or in defect 
These two terms, therefore, express the two opposite poise 
of a law. They indicate always an agency of law. But 
the terms actual value, or value in a market, express only 
a fact When you speak of the actual value, meaning in 
good English the present or existing value, you esj^not but 
be aware that it might coincide equally with the cost price 
as adfected by quantity, or with the cost price as not 
adfected by the quantity; that is, with tec1:^iDal markU 
price, or with technical natural price (which is non-market 
price). The actual price of a coach-horse, for inatmics^ 
** sixteen hands high, grand action, six years old,'* will 
generally tom out to be a ^^tnarket price” in the true 
teehnii^ sense ; for horses never travel entirely out of that 
circle : they are always somewhat iii excess or in defect 
And the reason of tins is, that the breeding of horses each 
not adapt, itself fast enough to the oeei]lati<^ in tUte 
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douiandL It is not until on osciUadoxi in one dtreotion 
has hfigun to make itself felt steadily in the prices, that it 
is assnmed to b(» certain, and acted upon ; and by that time 
it is too late to countermand the scale \;f anengemeuts 
which has already been in action through four years back. 
Hence, in horses, or wherever it is impossible to equate 
the supply abruptly with an altered state of the demand, 
large elongations occur, this way or that, between the 
oscillating market price (reflecting the cost adfected by 
the quantity) and the steady central price, or natural price 
(reflecting the cost only, without regaivl to quantity). On 
tbo other hand, whilst horses are perhaps always at market 
value, boots and shoes are never known to bear a market 
value. Some variation may occur slowly in the price of 
hides, and therefore of leather. This, however, is not 
much, where no changes happen in tlio course of foreign 
trade, and none in tlie duties. As to the manufactureil 
article, there is so little reason for supplying it in any 
variable ratio, and slioemakors are notoriously such philo^ 
soplitc men, and the demand of tbo public is so equable, 
that no man buys shoes or boots at any other than the 
steady qatunil price. The result of this diiiei^nce is seen 
ill the two orders of men, shoemakers and horse-dealers. 
The horse-dealer is always too clever ; whilst it is in no 
s^brn, but in thankful remembrance of such men as Jacob 
Koeluuen, that Mr Coleridge and many others have 
declared the shoemakers' craft to be the most practically 
productive of meditation amongst men. This has partly 
been ascribed to its sedentary habits; but much mote, I 
believe, depends upon the shoemakeya selling always at 
natumb^ nevmr at unnatural or market price; whilst the 
uiihapp;^ horse-dealer, being still up to his Hps in adfected 
price, and, dbsolutely compelled to tamper with this pricSb 
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ikatnrally gets tiio habit ot tampeiicg willt the buyer’* 
ignorance, or any other cirouiMan^ that ehepes the price 
to his wuhe^ 

Market priee^ therefore^ ie eO'ltiP ifirom meaning the rude 
idea- o6 price in a market, that iuoIp a term would never 
have been introduced as a techuical diatinctlou, e:s:cept 
expressly for the purpose of eontrodicting that rude idea. 
This, it was felt, might or might not happen to include the 
doable atfections of cost and quantity. But what the 
economist wanted was a term that always should, and must 
include them; and, observe, no sooner has he got his term, 
trimmed it, fought for it, than instantly he unsettles it 
from its foundation. With one Alnaschar kick he destroys 
the whole edifice upon which ho lias employed himself so 
painfully. 

But is this confusion of the idea the worst result from 
tlie defeated doctrine? By no means. A crazy maxim 
has got possession of the whole world; viz., that price is, 
or con be, determined by the relation between supply and 
demand. The man who uses this maxim does not himself 
mean it He cannot say, think thus; you think 
otbeTwise.% He does not think thus. Tiy to extract price 
for wheat &om the simple relation of the supply to the 
demand. Suppose the supply to be by one-tenth part 
beyond the demand, what price will tJuU indie^ for eight 
imiicrial bushels of the best red wheat, wciglung Bixt 5 *- 
four pounds a hushell Will the price be a shilling, or 
will it be a thousand pounds ! You guess that the first 
would be too little, and the second too much. Perhaps 
so; but what makes you "guess” this? Why, simply, 
your past experi^ce^ You fancy yourself ascertaubiiig the 
price the relarion of supply to demand, and, ini&ict, you 
areascwribihi^ privately looking for the foM in paet 
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yem^i the retj thing that you had pledged yourself to 
dispense wiUl 

Nov, mark how a man does really proceed in solving 
each a problem. He finds upon inquiry that an excess in 
the supply of wheat by one-tenth will cause a depreciation 
perhaps by one-eixthi the accident of excess has told to 
the extent of a sixth* Bat of what 1 A sixth of whatl 
Manifestly, a sixth upon the last price of wheat. The 
pretended result, that could he known by knowing the 
more amount of excess, now turns out to be a mere function 
of the former cost, previous to the depreciation. But that 
price includes the whole diificulty; for always tlie price of 
wheat will express the co»i in the first place, as the prin- 
cipal (oftentimes the sole) element This call c. Thun, 
secondly, the other (thoimovable) element of the price 
will represent any modification upon this o, by means of 
too much or too little wheat in the market. This modify, 
iug element of quantity call q; and then any existing price 
in any particular corn-market will always be o + Q in the 
case where there is a deficiency; always c-Q in the case 
where there is an excess ; always c {i,n, a niononomial) in 
the case where tliere is neither deficiency nor excess, con- 
sequently where market price does tiot tako place, but, on 
the contrary, the price which contradicts market price, or, 
iu Adam Smith’s language, natural price. 

Thus it is shown, by pursuing the problem to the last, 
that every possible case of technical market value (that is, 
not value in a market, but value in a market whose 
equilibrium has been disturbed) cannot by possibility rest 
upon a single law (whether cost on the one hand, or relation 
of supply to demand on the other), hut of necessity upon 
two lawn; briefly, that it most be a Binomial It is 
scandalovb and astonishing that Adam Smith* the intro- 
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this important diaUnctioi^ should himself hi the 
firsts in vety many cases, to confound it with its own 
formal antithesia. It is still more soandaloua that Bioardo 
— actually making war ujpon the logic of Adam Smith, and 
fminding his theory npon a lunch severer logic — should 
equally have confounded the law q£ market value with tlie 
direct contradiction to that law. Both did so under the 
tuislcnding of a verbal equivocation* in Uie term " marktsi ;** 
and the possibility of this equivocation would be banished 
henceforth bjr substituting for market value** the tom 
Binozuial value. 

• ** Vtrhal «g^aieoe!al!vm.*'-^What 4 Niuivocatiou ♦ some readiers 
my. Fertliotii^h a false mult is snrnehuw obtained, it <loes not 
cnstautly appear how tlie word warket lu»t or oau have, led to this 
rcault by two aenaes. But it /los. In one of ita uses, and that the 
eoiitiiK»no 8 i by very mueh, the wor<l market indicAtes a PA(;r, and 
nothing more, vijl simply the %ihi of the sale. But, itt another 
1186, this word indlcataa a law, viz. the conditiona isuder which the 
sale was made ; which conditions are the three several states of the 
inarkf<t as to the halanixi existing between the quantity of any article 
and the x’^blic demand for it. Every market, and in all timeH, 
must offer of aveiy oonimodity, cither first, too much for the 
demand, or secondly, too little, or thirdly, neither too mneh nor 
too little; ugd the term ** market when pointing to such 

eoniUtiona, points to a eoeflicient which in jiart governs nie xirice. 
But in the popular use, where it expresnes only a fact, it pointo to 
n mete inert accident havisig no tendency to affect the pcicuL. 
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Sbotion L— ‘WAGES, 


There are four elements in the condition of every work- 
ing body, which (like so many oi^gans of a complex machine) 
must otcmally operate by aiding or by thwarting each 
other. According to the social circumstances at the time 
^en, these cdoments must act either iu the same dirtjction 
or in different directions; and conformably to the modes ot 
combining the action under four distinct causes, of»erating 
by different proportions, and often in conflicting directions, 
must be the practical result — tlie tendencies upwards or 
downwards which will affect wages universally. 

Tl)o four elements arc those — 

1. The rate of movement in the population: Is Viai 
steadily advancing or slowly receding? Does that tend to 
raise the value of wages, or to depre^ it ? 

2. Tho rate of movement in the national capital : Is 
that advancing or receding? And does it yro tanio 
therefore tend to raise or to depress tho rate of wages ? 

3. The ffuctoaiions in the price of necessaries, but, above 
all, of FOOD : Are those fluctuations from one deoenniiim 
to another tendii^, upon the whole, to an advance or to a 
decline? Is the pKc§of food from century to century, 
when taken with its co^lementary adjunct in the price of 
clothes, and lodging, such as, upon the whole^ to sus- 
tain wages-^to stimulate wages-r-or to depr^ them? 
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4. The Ixaditional standard of uviKa : la ihai fortu- 
nately high and exacting in its loquiaitiona t or is man’s 
life/’ to cite i strong word fctm Shakspeare (whose pro* 
found humanity fixed hia attention upon the vast 
importance of a high scale in domesUo comfort), — ^ia 
mail’s life cheap as brutea’I** Xa it in ahort an old English 
standard* which provoits, or a modem Irish atandard f la 


An old English s^oiu2ani."*-Upou this subject there exists a 
most iuvetcratc^piDjiidif^e in Scotland, which, ought uot to be hard 
of overthrow, lieing absolutely unCbuniled; only that to be attacked 
With aiicccsa, it must he aitat^ked upon a new principle. U is 
universally held by the Sootoh, or ratlier )>ofttulated as a point con- 
fessed and notorious, that the English, as compared with themselvdi^ 
ate a nation laxurknts in diet. Now, os to the Scottish gentry, tliis 
notion is a mere romance ; between tbcm and the English gentry 
here is no difTerence whatever in that respect. But, on descotidiug 
below the gentry, thr<mgh.aU the tiumermis classes of society, you 
will certainly find a lower diet prevailing in Scotland ; and, secondly, 
a lower ntgard to diet. As com{mred vriih the Scottisli, it cannot 
be denied that the English working classes, and the lower cioss of 
ahupkeejwrs, ioef» <I wish it could be said are) ct^nsiderably more 
luxurious as to diet. I know not whother this homely diet of Scot- 
land has, upon the whole, i»roved an advantage for her; very sure 
I am that a more generous diet has been a blessing of the first order 
to England. ^Eveti as rcganla health, there is something ip be said 
for a more gmitU diet. That diet, which leads people to indifierent^e 
for eating, may sound mere pbilosof^hic ; but it is uot the healthiest : 
on that |»oiitt there are conclusive experiments. On th^ other 
hand, considered as a political advantage, a high star^^rd of diet 
is invaluable, kfany are the vnriter,} who have properly insisted on 
the vast benefits, in' periods of' scarcity, which accrue to nations 
enjoying a large latitude of dmml; whereas the Sw«MiLsh<y 
Scottish nation, from habitual povery of diet (though fortunately 
a diet improved and improving through the last hundred lyean), 
find* itself already on the lowest round of the ladder, whenmser the 
call comes for descending. In a famine what can be their r^urees f 
This, however, » hut one of the great national beuefits ar^ng from 
a hij^'skanda^ of #)t. !rho others lie in the perpetn^elevation 
which euch a standard communicates to wages, and to tjfe espeoln* 
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it that staadaxd which elerated the uoble jeomantj of 
Englatid thpough six centuries, or that which has depressed 
to an abject animal existence the Irish eeris; and depressed 
the houseless lozzanmi of Naples, Peru, and Mexico, to a 
sensual dependence upon sunshine and sleep) To these 

tiotui generally of thenaboaring olassea. Through this higher tone 
it is, in part, that the English working onler has for a century 
fought up against the degrading tendencies of population, irregularly 
stimulate. Their condition has often locally deteriorated; hut 
under a lower standard of general domestic comfort, England would, 
by this time, have approximated to tlie condition of Ireland. 

The fact, therefore, of a less luxarioua diet for the working olnssee 
of Scotland, may be conceded without conceding on uumixed ad* 
vantage. I have no personal interest in defeuding a more luxniious 
standi^, being myself a mere anchorite as to each enjoyments ; but 
t cannot overlook the Mlvantoge to a nation, that under ordinary 
circumstances, its whole level of enjoyment should be laised pretty 
high. Meantime, the main |nractieal question is still unset tic<l. 
Because the English working class is luxurious vor was soj by coiu> 
parison with the same class in Bcotland, must it therefois follow 
that the English working class is luxurious in an ]K»sitive sense ? 
Kelativoly to one sole nation it is so : but that one nation is not 
Kuro))e*-is not the world. This has been quite forgotten by the 
Scotch. And ii])on a large inquiry it becomes evident beyond all 
possibility of dispute, that Scotland realises a noticeable extreuie 
in that respect; France and Germany the opposite uctreme; and 
that England stands between these two extremes, but much nearer 
to the Scottish oxtrems tlian to the Frauco-Qerman* Mere igno- 
rance can shut a intm's eyes to this relation of things. Any man 
having had opportunities of observing the French emigrants in 
England, or who remembers the testimony of Mr Cobbett, jnn., 
and other qmiltSed witnesses, to the enormomi voracity of the h^eneh 
peason^, or who reflects on the fact that women universally are 
imatinbid in England with the vice of pourmandiss, and that any 
womoBi who have made themselves memorable in England by this 
vice (ab, for instance, the Duchess of Portsmouth, with others that 
I could add), were French women; that the French only have oulti* 
rated as a soienoe, and hare alafge gssrtronoinio literature ; 

or who kufb^ shythiug of the experience in Eiiglish inns, when 
French pritfmen it war were quattored upon them ; will hu^ al 
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foar elementa some hasty thmkim would add a fifths vis., 
flie relative quantity of work to he done-<-and this cerUduly 
if impoxtaut; for, undoubtedly, if the population should 
increase, it will be a balanoe to that increase if the national 
work increases hy the same piN)portion; and it will be 


the idea that the EngUah lowwr cltasee in mUh nelghboorhood can 
need any defence* But the Geimaoe are worse than the French, 
a man make himeelf ac<iuaiiited with the tmieerani duration 
and excess of the dinner throughout Lower Oennsny, and he will 
begin to rectify his epinioBS upon this anluect. Upper Germany 
is worst still ; and Austria, in portioular, wallowa in sensuality of 
all kinds; but in none so much as that of good eating. Many tra- 
vellers are beginning to publish the truth on this subject. One in 
particular, a very clerer man, founds upon this one vice (which, too 
laxly, he calls continental vice) no small share of the continental 
poverty. They spend their time (says he), which justly he alleges 
is their money, on good cooking. This cliarge, observe, a]>pUeH to 
seventy millions of men. Even of the Prussian anny, he remarks, 
that “ the lucly romdaboutt rather than a musonlar growth,** wldch 
strikes the eye in that military body, “ is no doubt derived from the 
good living to which ” at home they have been **aceusUfmod from 
infancy/' Speaking of' all France, and all Germany, the samo 
ttaveller says (p. 368)—“ It costs at the least twice as much of 
human time and labour to dine hve million of Fremdi or German 
people as to dine hve millions of English ; and time and labour are 
the basis of Ml national wealth." Again, ^*the loss of Gpio in the 
eating and preparation of food, fornm a very importsut drawback 
on the prosperity of families on the Continent." Again, listen to 
this : “ OimrnuMtdUe is found to be a vice as tronblesoxne to deal 
with among iAs yVenek oMimy as tippling with ouiUr" 'SSie same 
vice is the cause of the French depredations in the deht The poor, 
he 6ay8,'Bre inlkcted with this vice, and betray it in theirdooks and 
teeth. FimOly, he^clenches the matter thus “ In the total, it is 
fully a fifth of the time and the labonr of a continental populatioa 
tlmt is wasted in eookevy and inti^ And whatnatkn is it 
that he contnstsso favourably for itself with Germans and nench f 
It is the EngUrii. And who is ^e traveller that brakes t^ strik* 
tl^^ record t An Kni^ishman, you fancy. By no meansC tt is a 
ftootehinan, Laing, in the year 1842. So peri^ pinions 

founded pd a iMiT^vr and pai^ range of eom 
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more ftao a l>alaxice if the national work should increase 
more than proportionally. But the element of work to he 
done is already expressed implicitly in tlm two first 
elements of population and of capital; for, if the population 
increase, then the work of raising food must increase com- 
menaurately : and, again, if the capital increase, it will 
force some corresponding employment for itself by tenta- 
tively exploring every kind of new work that has any 
chance of proving profitable. 

It is more important to notice, that aU. these four 
modifying causes of wages, though each separately for itself 
capable of several action, are also fitted to act in pairs, 
each two as a separate combination, {cvyov, or yoke of forces. 
Tims No. 1, or population, will act on wages at any rate; 
hut it will act differently according as it is supported or 
thwarted by concurrent cbongos in capital. Population 
moving forward too rapidly would, cmteria paribus^ be 
unfavourable to the prosperous movement of wages ; yet if 
Ka 2, the national capital — t.c. if the funds for employing 
labour — should advance even faster than the labour, then 
it might happen that wages would rise, altliough under a 
state of^tho population otherwise uofavourabj^ to wages. 
This conditional action of one element according to tlie 
state of the other is continually exhibited, and often ruin- 
ously, in oar infant, polonies. Work of some kind, in such 
colonies, thasS'iSiast bo ; for there is a population of some 
class ai^ quality to feed and to furnish with dwelling, 
bouses^ firing, and the very coarsest manufaeiuies ; as to 
the finer, these are long supplied by importation. But 
with this prii»|u*y basis forgoing to work, sometimes there 
is laboi^ in excess present with little capital for employing 
it; sometimes there is capital in ^cea^ with no adequate 
labour of ^proper qualify for receiving the action of capitid. 
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Very lately, a&d therefore after all the benefit of out long 
experienoe on such subjects, the Government eommisaioneTs 
sent dourn to Paisley (with a view to the relief of that 
town from hex snrplos population) shipped off to distant 
settlements in strange climates mechanics and weavers, who 
were found more useless for colonial labours than a band of 
mere gentlemen; having none of the hardy habits which, 
more even than practised skill, are requisite for rural 
industry, and, in general, for industry of that elementary 
class require^ in young or infant communities. And 
universally it may be said, as a first consideration in the 
general theory of colonisation, that not only capital and 
bbour should be hanuoniously combined, so that neither 
agency may bnguish from defect of the appropriate re- 
agency, bat also that labour itself, in its several sub- 
divisions, should be more cautiously amrted than bos 
generally been the case. Houses form an indai^aneom 
class of necessaries in new colonies; those rare coses being 
excepted in which the season of the year and the climate 
allow of a long encampment^ Yet how can houses advance 

• “ EnampnmA" — Which moile of life, however, might be ex- 
tended greatly, if some Asiatic plans of raising a oircnlar, dry terrace 
for receiving the tent were adopted^; and if, secondly, for canvas 
were substituted hides, tarpaolim^ or other substances resisting 
heavy rains. The Boman expreosion for a good substantial eneam p- 
vumt was — uiukr hides; but this is at point in the 

leienco of eastnmetation which we moderns have too much neglected, 
and perhaps chiefly from the folbwing cause. To what professional 
art should we naturally look for the encouragement and improvement 
of touts t Manifestly to the military art. Kow, unfortunately for 
this result, there is a growing indisposition amongst miUtary men 
to the use of tents, hlapoleon, it will be seen, in Las Cases, pro- 
nounced them unwholesome, and greatly preferred the practice of 
hivauaeh(n^<>-4x, of sleeping euh dUh-^ respected saluheity. But 
thtipreliirem ortoo^eniwhera 

jdw diwa W vmy hetty* 
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harmoitkicudy (that is, in such a ooncurrency of the parte 
that one part may not be kept waiting for the other) unleaa 
the maeona or brioklayeis are in due proportion to the 
carpenters — ^both to the woodcatteis and eawyersKHind all 
four classes to the plasteiere^ slaters (or tilers), and glasiers f 
Or, again, supposing the forest game to be scarce, but 
that a river, drth, or bay, near to the settlement, offers an 
unusual abundance of fine fish, how injurious must be that 
neglect which should defeat this bountiful provision of 
nature by leaving uiisummoned a due proportion of fisher* 
men, boats, nets, and, in some cases, of a curing estab- 
lishment, completely mounted. Five hundred men thus 
employed might support the whole colony, and leave its 
main labour disposable for a wide variety of mixed pursuits; 
whilst, otherwise, the whole strength of the colony must be 
unavoidably sequestered into the one channel of raising 
subsistence. Mr Gibbon Wakefidd’s improvement in 
colonisation, first suggested about ten years ago, was tbe 
earliest step taken upon principle in the philosophic theory 
of this subject. He saw the fatal schism or divorce which 
took place continually between capital and labour. Bich 
men ba<j hitherto bought vast tracts of land at % small coat, 
not with any view of really enclosing and cultivating their 
allotmente, 'but in the confidence that a public interest 
would grow up in the colony, that o^/^er lands would be 
imj^roved, and that their own private sliares (however 
neglected) being well situated, and at length insulated by 
thriving farms, would benefit by the reading value from the 
cil^tmAjacent lands; upon which consummation taking 
place, '^t would become //wr policy to sell. Tlius was a 
considei^ble capital transferred to the colony, but not a 
capitd Tj|[hich had much tendency to attract labour* Mr 
Wakefielc^'s system put an end to this abuse, or, at leasts 
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to its miaous opeiatioa upoa labour. The fuuds raised by 
the sale of the eolonial laud were applied^ under regulations 
of law, and by fixed prpporti<^ to the tranepoxtation of 
proper working families; as fiist as the land sold itself, so 
fast were the funds rmsed for the fraction of labour; 
consequently, the want, the chief demand, bred com- 
mensurately its oVn relief — ^laad, as at any rate it is a call 
for labour, now became a pledge or security for labour. 
Tills was a great improvement. But there is still much of 
the colonising theory in arrear as respects the organisation, 
in more salutary proportions, of labour according to its 
great capital varieties. We sec that an army is a machine, 
not merely in the sense of its unity as to purpose through 
the great artifice of its discipline, but also through the 
variety of its arms, or organs, for services differing in kind, 
though yet oo-operating to a common result. Social life 
requires a composition of the same nature in the adjust- 
ment of the labour by which it advances towards its 
purposes ; and this composition cannot be neglected with- 
out deranging colonies in their infancy, by retarding, if 
such neglect of assortment does not wholly intercept and 
strangle, tl^lr expansive energies. 

From all this, so far as we liave yet gone, what is the 
inference 1 The inference is, that of the four great elements 
determining wages, not one can be relied i\pou as an 
insulated or unconditional force; dl are dependent upon 
each,ii]id each upon all For, ifwe call the rate of ad vanning 
population p, and the rate of advancing capital c, then, 
because p expresses the of men, and o expresses 

the demand for men, (since men are supplied in tW ratio 
denoted by the growth of population, and pen are 
demanM in the ratio denoted by the growth dt capital 
ior empfi^g them), it follows tl^t in &ct p^c mates 
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but one compound force as regards wages; the final effect 
upon wages being determined by the excess of either 
element p or o, in its modificatiott of the other. And again, 
if we denote the average rate of price, upwards or down- 
wards, upon the necessaries of workmen by n, and the 
traditional standard of living amongst the workmen of 
that nation by s, then will s + N express practically, through 
each period of a generation, not two separate forces acting 
upon wages, but one single force, resulting from the 
bahince or intern^odification between the two. In this 
way the treatment of the question is simplified: we arc not 
called upon, Hke ;an Indian juggler, always to play with 
four balls at onc^. The four elements, working in pa^rs, 
become two ; and the problem is this, to compute d priori 
(that is, by inference from a principle), or to trace d 
posteriori (that is,\experimentaUy), the degree in which 
wages (known already as an average rate), are modified for 
the present by the ''^balance resulting from P -f c, and 
secondly, by the balance resulting from n + e. Population 
as working against capital; price of necessaries as working 
against the old traditionary standard of comfort — these, in 
effect, the ordinary forces operating in the game diiec- 
tion« or In different directions, upon wages. 

Ji^n illustration of this principle, we have had of late 

I norable cose in our slave colonies. We all*^ 
sent, if we did not know at the time, that no 
Riperiment was ever conducted with, so much 
folly, and mischievous disregard of reversionary 
the sudden emancipation of our West India 
; is, the sudden admission, to the rank of men, 
0 intellectually and in self-iestraint, were below 
of children. Our own levity in granting 
pally inimicked by their levity in using. They 
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were as ready to abuse ungratefully as we to concede 
absurdly. At present we are suffering the penalties of our 
folly; and amongst them the mortification of seeing that 
ancient enemy of oar8> always so lull of light-minded 
precipitancy, and once in this very field of slavery mani- 
festing that precipitancy in results so bloody (causing, in 
fact, a general massacre of her own children by the 
legislation of fifteen minutes), now, alas ! building wisdom 
upon our irretrievable madness, and putting forth a 
statemanlike pt evidence such as used to bo characteristic 
of our English senate, wliilc that English senate has tiilled 
lentiinentally in the way once oharacietistic of Paris. 
'I'ho Erench scheme now in preparation is as thoughtful 
aiul cautious as the English scheme, unhappily irrevocable, 
was pitiably frantic. Moio truly and comprehensively 
tlian ever that word was applied to such a case, it may be 
said that the British Parliainont ruined the West Indies 
For if Spain by her narrow policy ruined both liorsoli and 
her magnificent colonies, it cost her three centuries to do 
so; but we “ did the trick ” in about as many years — a con- 
summation that could not have been possiblo except in the 
case of suga« colonies, which were in reahty mere factories. 
All human follies, however, whether tragic or coniic, must 
have their hotter and worse scenes.’’^ And tliis was the more 


* It struck many as tho coolest specimeu of audacity on reprd, 
that not long since a governor of one amongst onr English coA 
absolutely made it the subject of solemn official congratulatiLTi, in 
anting home, that tne emancipated slaves were buying up the Autes 
of their ancient masters. (This language of triumph had been held 
before, but not before by any official person.) And how t dA f/irci 
procUim any real advance on the part of the slaves ? The pjarchase 
money hod been accumulated chiefly in their days of slavery, and 
fomed thevcfqre the emphatic measure and expression of tiie^indness 
and liberality with Whu^ they had been treated. But, af cer all, fhti 
XJU.--Z 
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to be expected in the 'West Indies, as circumstances forbade 
any free circulation of labour between the several islands. 
Accordingly, in some islands, where the balance upon 
P + 0 was particularly favourable to the labourer, as, for 
instance, in Jamaica and Trinidad, there the derangement 
of all social interests upon this harlequin e3C])eriment was 
total. TliO slaves, by relation to the funds for euiployiug 
them irregularly, ijj, so as to set their natural superiors at 
deliance, were vast. For, amongst other follies, our senate 
at homo had quite forgotten to make any regulations against 
thoir throwing themselves for luxurious indolence (the 
be.setting vice of negroes and lazzaroni) upon the ample 
waste lands. The same state of things amongst the negroes 
— the same capibil oversights in Parliament — applied also 
to part of cur continental colonics, as British Guiana. Bn t, 
on the other hand, in islands like Antigua and Barbadoes, 
where the natural circumstances wore different, p in relation 
to 0 being much nearer on a level, and no such plentiful 


true rovolutioii was in the masters : not the slaves had pix)spenid in 
the change, but the master had been ruined. The capital being 
gone which should have cultured the estates, naturally the estates 
became eften nemly worthless ; and wider those circwMstances it was, 
that the wretched negro, by uniting himself with his fellows, became 
the new proprietor. Was i?mt any subject of congratulation and self- 
glorjfication for a wise man ? It is too late now to be wise for the 
ends, of justice. Tlie proprietor has retired, if he was rich — has 
perisihed, if he was poor. The social system has been wrecked ; 
property is in ruins ; capital has fled. Beginning, as it has done, 
in spodi^ttion, tlie edilice of society now stands upon an evil footing 
in tha ^itish West Indies. But this will soon become worse (as 
we may read in the ox|)crience of Haytl), unless some redress, such 
as is y^ possible, shall bo applied to the anti-social disorders which 
threaten those^ colonies. And the nature of this redress cannot be 
better than in the Jb'reuch policy of Due de Broglie, or (ag 

to this ^j^t) iu tho still more cautions policy id his partisan 
opponeuts.| 
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resources for idleness to fall back upon, the blow fell more 
lightly. N + e, as being probably near to the same loFel in 
all these islands, might be safely neglected in a question of 
wages. Kow, from this West Indian condition of the 
labouring class, suddenly summoned to a mighty reToIution 
by a legislature which took no thought of this condition, 
nor fur this condition, turn to a labouring class ranking in 
the opposite extreme amongst European nations. The 
Swiss populatation are not, per ae (that is, by any 
superiority of nature, inteHectual or moral), an interesting 
race. But, by their social economy, they are amongst the 
most respectable working orders on the Continent. Their 
population advances, in some places, in the healthiest way 
— not by excessive births counterworking excessive deaths, 
but by few deaths (locally not more than one annually upon 
seventy-five) compensating their few births (sometimes one 
annually upon forty-five). The rate of increase is therefore 
generally moderate. On the other liand, capital is nearly 
stationary. Thus far, therefore, as concerns P + o, the 
situation of Switzerland is not hopeful; and, but for emi- 
gration (which in Switzerlnad does not act as it will do 
generally-*^ defeat itself by extra stimulation to the rate 
of population), the distress would be much greater than as 
yet it appears to be. But why is this! By what privilege 
in her institutions or usages, does Switzerland ^.escape the 
curse wliich has so continuaDy besieged the Seditish 
Highlands, and other regions of a redundant population ^ 
There is nothing romantically fine in the present comlition 
of the Swiss. On the contrary, they are a nation oi[' low- 
toned sensibility ; and, from the languor amongst ^em of 
all religious principlo, they are in danger of great jiventual 
demoralisation. But, in the mean time, they stin^le with.^ 
some success agiunst the downward tendencies of^heir situar 
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tlon; aud they do not yet exhibit a squalid Irish surpliu 
upon .their population — one out of four, fierce, faniishing, 
and without prospect of regular employment. JStill less do 
the Swiss carry the contagion and causes of pauperism 
amongst their next neighbours, as do the Irish. Their own 
cup of woe has long been full for the Irish; and through 
the lost score of years, or since the improvement of steam 
navigation, its overflowings have been settling ruinously 
ujion England* and on Scotland. Now, Switzerland at 

• It is perfectly astonishing to hear one mistake current upon this 
subject. Because the New Poorlaw, amongst its many heavy 
offences against Christian wisdom, sanctions this one measure of 
natural justice— that, ujioii hecomiiig chargeable to an English ])tii'ish 
the Irish pauper {if found to he witho^at a settlement) shall be shipped 
back to Ireland— it is therefore assumed that the evils of Iiisl 
pauperism quoad ourselves are now corrected. How so ? Was tlun, 
the luaiu evil ? It might have become such under the action of u 
known trick practised locally in Ireland. Subscriptions were at one 
time raised in certain districts for shipping off mendicants to English 
ports : at a present cost of one guinea adtead, the town or district in 
Ireland got rid permanently of those whom it could bribe into 
emigration. This policy, which is not surxnisiug when played olf 
by a poor country against a rich one, has certainly been crushed in 
an early stage by the Poor Bill ; but, however ruinous that policy 
was by it# menace, actually it had not been realised dpon any very 
large scale. The true ruin of Irish pauperism to England and 
Scotland is far ditferent, aud not of a nature to be checked by any 
possible Poor Bill This ruin lies, first and chiefly, in the gradual 
degradation of wages, English and Scotch, under the fierce growth 
of Irisli competition; secondly, in the chargeableness of Irish 
panpeHsni, once settled, (or for any reason not liabh to removal)^ 
upon ^ds English and Scotch. In Scotland the case is even worse 
at present than in England : for there the Poor Laws are in so 
despeijSftte. a condiCioh' 'Of , craziness, by original insntiiciency, that 
the OoVernmeut will nowhevioicntiy compelled into an interference 
with too znonstroua to be longer tolei-atcd. The Scottish 
ai’istocra^, have, in tins one instance, manifested a bigotry of oppo- 
sition to reforms clamorously called for by the exposures of 
Dr Pultenen Alison, such as could hardly have been anticipated from 
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least evades these evils : she uoithor exhibits inisery iu her 
own bosom, as the Scottish Highlands often, and Ireland 
for ever : nor is she the rank cause of misery to neigh- 
bouring nations, as is Ireland. But again I ask, through 

a piitriotism so sincere os theirs. But the abuses are too crying for 
any fuither attempt at disguise. The one great evil of the Scottish 
Poorlaws lies in tho mockery of its own professed purpoaes, in the 
mere idle fdmnlation of a relief which too often is no relief at all. 
Cases are before the public in which half-a-orowu, or even one shilling, 
per annumt is the amount of each pauper’s dividend. But when 
the evil of public distress become too gigantic to be trifled with in 
that way, then it is seen, in mighty cities like Glasgow, to what 
extent the parasitical pauperism of Ireland has strangled and crushed 
the native vigour of tlie land. Paisley, with a sudden development 
of jmuperism in 184*2, beyond all proportions that hod ever been sup- 
posed possible, was compelled to draw heavily upon alien funds ; 
and yet, with all this non-local aid, both Scotch and Kuglisli, the 
sheer impossibility of feeding a<lequat©ly the entire l)ody of claimants 
(Coerced the humane distributors of the relief into drawing a lino 
between Scotch and Irish. Then it was that the total afliiction 
became known — viz. the hideous extent in which Irish iutniders upon 
Scotland had taken the bread out of her own children’s mouths. 
As to England, it has long been accepted os a fair statement, that 
Jifty thousand Irish interlopers annually swell the great tide of our 
mlive increase (say two hundred and twenty or two hundred and 
forty thousand per anntm), already too rapidly advancing. Yet 
how has this twofold increase met with any final absOrptfbn ? In 
fact, it might bo replied, that latterly it hsAnot been absorbed; and 
BO far as there was any distress at all though the ycat 1842 (% distress 
which, on the faith of many public retmms, 1 gi'eatly^doubt — ex- 
cepting, first, as distress will always exist in so vast a working popubi- 
tioii forced into a variable sympathy with every part of the giolie ; 
and excepting, secondly, the looai distress of Paisley, Glasgow, 
Stockport, Leicester, &c.), it is to this partial non-absorption of extra 
labour, faUiug in with dreadful American derangements of cc^imerce, 
that tb ' "^mestic x>re8sare has been owing. A man might, however, 
demur io the possibility of so much alien labour crowding i nto great 

labour markets. Where, he might say, is the opening for Jo much 
new labour 9 And especially since the tendency has be^, of late 
years, not to limit the virtual amount of labour for each Lersou, bat * 
\by greatly extending the labouring hottrs, the re^t of at last 
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*VFhat advantage or privilege of her Bituatioii 9 The answer 
is undeniable : it is simply through her high {mtriarchal 
standard of conifoi't and respectability. In some countries, 
merely through the one habit of living too much abroad and 
in the open air, it haa happened that a very low standard 

forcing au interpositioa from the legislature) materially to augment 
thut individual ainonnt. There has, however, been a change in the 
channels of labour favourable to the concurrent increase of labour 
nninerically, and of the sepai*ate labour for each, and so far favour* 
able to this tide of Irish intrusion. Even where the absolute work 
to bo done has but little iiicreiiscd, the numerical increase, of labonret's 
has been great, through the growing substitution of female for male 
(and above all of childish for adult) labour. Throe girls of thirtoeu, 
at wages of six shillings to eight shillings a>week, have by inyriads 
displaced the one man of mature age, at wages varying from eighteen 
shillings to forty-fivo. This revolution has not uniformly been 
iitjnrions, even to the lilnglish working classes ; or, at least, its 
injurious reaction upon the adult working popnlntion has not yet 
had time for reaching its full display. But to the Irish family, 
starting from so low u standard of domestic comfort, the change has 
acted ns a bounty. And in this trjjde race of the English labour 
against niachinery—agai/ist Irish comi»etition — against infant com- 
petition — has laid the real o^^eniug ami possibility for that cruel 
encroachment nponinfant^calth and happiness, which has at length 
awakened the thunders of ]>iiblic indignation, never again to be laid 
asleep, e At present there is this one sole barrier of fe//-i)rotecliou 
for English labour ; viz. the high domestic standard of comfort 
inherited from English ancestors. Left to itself, that barrier, so long 
assaulted and shaken, would soon give way entirely ; and the 
English labour market would be finally prostrated to a level with 
tiny, the very basest, human degradation ever witnessed amongst 
Oriental slaves. This protection, if it survives at all, will survive 
through the yet energeUc spirit of the English w'orking man. But 
in the accidents of his situsllon there is one collateral encouragement 
to the English native. Maohi nery, which has so often stranded him 
fur a time^ is at length likely to depress the bounty on Irish intru- 
sion ; the infanidabour revolution probably has reached its 
mumj a&d, in the mean time, Ireland, it may be hoped, by railroads, 
by good^Verninent, and by growing capital, will soon be pieparing 
better day^for her own Children at home. 
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of comfort or pleasure is oonnocted with the clomestio 
hearth, llorm is not there a word of sanctity or endear- 
ment. Tliis is tho case pretty widely upon Italian ground, 
and not solely amongst the Iszzaroni of Naples. Tliis is 
the case in Peru, in Mexico, and indeed more or less every* 
where in South America. The genial climate has defeated 
itself as a blessing. Co-operating by its own temptations 
\vith the constitutional luxurious languor in the natives, the 
climate has become a withering curse to the better instincts 
of the people. But Ireland, but Switzerland, have not been 
subject to that mode of temptation. tTelcomc the apparent 
curses, which (like labour itself) finally become blessings, 
of stern northern climates ! Yet the same temptation in 
efleefe has operated upon both, through a different channel. 
The luxury of excessive indolence liad, from the earliest 
period, fascinated Ireland into a savage life. A scale almost 
brutal of diet and of lodging liad already long reconciled 
itself to the Irish feelings in the labouring class, when the 
fatal gift of the pottih) stepped in to make the impro* 
gressive state compatible with a vast expansion of the 
population. To Switzerland, agitated nobly by the storms 
of the Bef^rmation, and starting from a much higher point 
of self- valuation, such a temptation proved none at all. To 
this day she adheres indomitably to the ancient habits of 
her fathers. Other nations preserve their economy through 
their morals ; Switzerland preserves her morals through her 
economy ; and even yet her children will not mariy with- 
out guarantees for the continued prospect, in the coming 
generation, of what they witnessed in the last/ And. thus 
two nations, not originally standing upon a very ^crent 
basis of landed wealth, are how seen in the most absolute 
repulsion to each other, upon the polar ext^nities a» 
to comfort^and s^-tespeet. 
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Section II WAG ES* ^ 

Ilitlierto we find nothin^ peculiar to Eicatdo in the 
forces acting upon labour. It was necessary to notice these 
four elements in that complex machinery which finally 
moulds the vicissitudes of wages j but, after all, it is only 
one of the four, viz., the current price of the articles 
essential to a poor man’s household, wdiich can, by any 
sudden change, prod\icc a correspondingly sudden change 
upon wages. The rate of increase upon population, the 
changes incident to capital, the national traditionary 
standard of domestic life — ^oll these are slow to move, and, 
when they have moved, slow to embody themselves in corro 
eponding effects. Population, for instance, perseveres often 
through generations in the same prevailing rat© ; and ii 
this rate should, from any cause, sustain the most abrupt 
change, it would take a score of years before that change 
could begin to tell upon the labour market. But the fourth 
element, the daily cost of necessaries, alters sometimes 
largely in one day; and upon this, tliorefore, must be 
charged ^the main solution of those vicissitudes in w'ages 
whicli are likely to occur within one man’s life. Tiie other 
forces vary, by degrees fine and imperceptible, so as to effect 
the condition of working men deeply and radically from 
century to centuiy. But such an effect, tliough sure, and 
important to the historical grandeur of nations, is not rapid 
enough to he concurrent with the corresponding changes 
upon other functions of productive power. We look for 
an agency upon w^ages able to kec^p abreast of these other 
agencies fitted by its easy motion for receiving their effects, 
and for ^tumbg to them a continual modification from 
itself. 
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Hero, therefore, it is, Gpou this one fpree out of four 
which control the price of labour ; vk, upon the poor man’s 
household consumption for the diet of his family, for 
their clothing, their lodging, for the annual dividend upon 
the cost and maintenance of his furniture (amongst which 
only the beds and bedding are expensive), for his fuel 
(sometimes, from land*carriage, costly), for his candles and 
his soap, with a small allowance for medicine and medical 
attendance, and too often (though most naturally) a large 
one for strong liquors — upon these item in a poor man’s 
expenditure it is that the main agency of change settles — 
schooling for his children he generally obtains gratia. 

Now the reader is aware, that, according to Bicardo’s 
view, an expenditure on this humble scale is chiefly deter* 
mined by the cost of production upon the land. Yet why 1 
The furniture and the clothes (with the exception of the 
woollen or iron parts amongst them) do not arise from the 
domestic soil, though much of the food does; yet, even 
amongst tkatf the tea and the sugar (two very irapdtant 
articles) are wholly foreign ; and all the other articles, except 
fuel, are trivial in price. Certainly it must bo granted that 
the habit estimating the labourer's expenses by the cost 
of his diet (nay, exclusively by one item of his diet— broad), 
is radically false ; and of that Hicardo is sensible, though 
apparently he does not allow sufficiently for the true pro- 
portion held» The corn-law incendiaries hete, as eveiy- 
where when they approach the facta or the principles of 
the question, betray an ignorance wMch could uot be 
surpassed if the discussion were remitted to Ashantee or 
Negroland. They calculate a change of ten per cent upon 
wheat as if it meant a change of ten per cent. W wages 
(thougji, by the way, often drying elsewhere t^t wages 
at all aympathise with'the price of food). Now, suppose 
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the total food of a working man’s family to cost two-fifths 
of his total wages, and suppose that of these two-fifths one 
moiety, one-fifth of the wages, is spent upon flour, and 
oatmeal, and hn^adj in that case a change of ten per cent 
upon wheat will amount to one-tenth upon one-fifth of 
the total wages. But one-tenth of one-fifth is one-fiftieth, 
or two p(jr cont upon the total wages ; so trivial is the 
result upon wages from a change in wheat which is very 
considerable. Suppose the change upon wheat to be even 
as much as fifteen shillings less upon sixty, t.e., tAveniy-fivo 
per cent, then the total change will he one-fourth of one- 
fifth, which is one-twentieth — that is, five per cent, upon 
tlie total Avages; and everybody is aware that a fall of 
fifteen shillings upon sixty is greater than we often cx- 
pciience in any single season, llicardo, indeed, athmipts to 
justify the supposition, that, as a natural state of things, an 
English labourer might spend one-half of his Avages upon 
wheat (p. 106), and the other half upon “other things,” 
by sieging (p, 97) that “ in rich countries a labourer, by 
the sacrifice of a very small quantity only of his food, is 
able to provide liberally for all liis other wants.” No ; not 
necessarily. That remark arises only throu|{)i a neglect 
(habitual to Eicardo) of the antagonist principle, which is 
eternally at work to compensate the declensions of land, by 
countervailing improvements of endless kinds: iD that at 
this time, all over Avestern Europe, there cannot be a doubt 
that, Anih a far worse soil as the regulating soil for cost, 
wdmat is cheaper than it was a thousand years ago. Yet, 
if Kicardo were right in supposing a labourer to spend half 
Bs Avages upon Avboat only, then liis beer, bacon, cheese, 
milk, letter, tea, and sugar, must proportionably cost, at the 
very lea^, all the rest of liis AA'ages; so that for clothes, 
lodging, djiel, to sav nothing of other miscellanies, he would 
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have no provision at all But these ate romantic estimatosi 
and pardonable in Ricardo from his city life, wliich had 
denied him, until his latest »year8, all opportumties of 
studying the life of labourers* 

Meantime it will not be denied, that dour and bmad com- 
pose an important item upon the labourer’s housekeeping, 
though not by possibility so importaut as Ricardo chooses 
to fancy, Now then, so far as this flour and bread are 
obtained from a soil continually worse (since, Ist, popula- 
tion forces culture for ever u|M)n worse soils; and, 2dly, 
the very worst always gives the price for the whole), so far 
the flour and bread tyould be continually dearer were there 
no such compensating law as that which I, almost too 
fre(juently, have noticed, for the reason that Ricardo too 
systematically forgets it. Lot us also forget it for the 
present, so as to pursue the pdnciple of wages more clearly 
by pushing it into an extreme, which in practice does but 
rarely take place to that extent On this basis the following 
short extract from Ricardo (pp. 105, 1 06), accompanied by a 
single word of commentary, will explain the w'bole of what 
is peculiar to Ricardo in his theory of wages 

^ ' When w^eat was at L, 4 p«r quarter, suppose tlie labourer’s wages 
to be L/24 per annuin, or the value of six quarters of wheat, and 
suppose half liis wages to be exfjeoded oa wheat, and the other half 
(or L.12) on other tlidogs, he would receive 

L24, 14b. \ r L.4 4 8 \ / qu«rtcn». 

yft, IOh- I when wheat 1 4 10 0 I or lUo J fi‘6S 

26, SB. ( w«i» bt I 4 10 0 f value of | fr60 quartPr*. 

2),. 6s. 8a, J V ( 2 10 j t fi-aa qaartois. 


lie would receive these w'oges to enable him to live 
just as well aud no better than before j for, wlicn 
com was at L.4 per quarter, he would expend for 


three quaKeiii of corn, at 1.4 per quarter, 
And on o^er tilings 


IM 0 0 

n 0 0 
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"When wheat wob at L,4, 10s., three quarters of 
wheat would cost .... 
And otlier things, 


L.13 10 0 
12 0 0 

10 0 


Whtfnat L.4, IGs., three quarters of wheat would 
cost ..... 1/.14 8 0 

Other things, • • 12 0 0 

L.26 ri *0 


“111 proportion as com became dear, lie*’ (the Inhourer) “ would 
receive h‘HH com wages, hut his niouej' would always increase ; whilst 
his enjoyments, on the above suxiposition, would be precisely the 
same. But, as other commodities would he raised in price, in pro- 
portion as raw j>ro<luce entered into their < composition, ho would 
liavo more to pay for some of them. Although his tea, sugar, soap, 
candles, and house-rent would probably be no dearer, he would jiay 
mure for his bacon, cheese, butter, linen, shoes, and cloth; and 
thurefore, even witli the above increase of wages, his situation would 
he comparatively worse.” 

The principle of advance is this : — When wheat was at 
80s. per quarter, the labourer had received L.24 ; when 
wheat rose to OOs., it niiglit seem that he should receive 
L. 27 ; because 80:90: : L,24 : L. 27. But, in faefe^ he receives 
only one-half of the diflerence, viz., 30s. His wages are 
now L.25, 10s. Why is this 1 Because only one-half of his 
original wages had been spent on M^heat. But the full 
development of this principle 1 refer to the chapter on Bent, 
that I may not be obliged to repeat xnysell 



CHAPTER IV. 

Section L — RENT. 

Tile particular situation of this chapter in Ricar Jo, placi'A 
immedhitoly after the chapter on Value, is not without 
significance. By placing the consideration of Kent where 
he does place it, he is to he understood OvS viewing Kent 
under the idea of a disturhancc to Value. Under that 
fiction, or at least under that relation, selected from other 
relations equally conspicuous, he brings up the question 
before his own bar. For the ordinary and continual dis- 
turbances of value, growing out of the varying proportions 
between fixed and circulating capital, Kicardo had allowed, 
in a striking part of his opening chapter. He hail sliown 
conclusively, that the universal principleof varying quantity 
in the producing labour as the cause of varying price, is 
subject to two modifications : as, first, that the price will bo 
greater in the case where circulating capital predominates, 
tliaii in the opposite case where fixed capital ]itedominatcs ; 
secondly, that the tendency will be in the same direction, 
according to the degrees in which the fixed capital has Ic^s 
and less of durability; for the plain reason, that so far the 
fixed capital approximates in virtue to the separate nature 
of circulating capital. These are settldl re-agcnci^ of co- 
causes, which sometime arise jointly with thegrejrt general 
cause of price, sometimes arise singly, and sometimes not 
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at all. They must not he called anomalies or irregularities, 
any more than the resistance of the air is an irregularity or 
excfiption to the law governing the motion of projectiles. 
It is convenient to abstract from this resistance in the first 
steps of the exposition. But afterwards, when you allow 
for it, this allowance is not to he considered in the light of 
any concession, as if originally you had gone too far, and 
now wislied to unmask the whole truth by instalments. 
Not at all. The original force, as you had laid it down 
from the first, continues to he the true iowe : it exerts its 
ichtjle and not a part or fraction of Us agency y oven 

under the co-])rcsence of the opposing and limiting cause. 
If, being left to itself, it ought to have reached an effect of 
50, hut, under this limiting force, it has fallen to 35, then 
the true logic is not to say that it has yielded to an exception, 
or suffered an irregularity ; on the contrary, all is regular. 
Since, if at first sight, it seems simply to liavo lost 15 
(which, |>ro tantOy seems an iri*egularity), on severer examina- 
tion it appears to have expended that 15 on neutralising a 
counter agency ; so that the total force exerted has been 
equally 50 according to the theory, and according to the true 
concrete case of cxperieuct.^ < 

Now, then, is rent a disturbance of value simply in the 
sense of being a modification (as here explained), or does it 
suspend and defeat that law 1 Bicardo has not pushed the 
question to that formal issue; hut, generally, he has 
endeavoured to bring the question of rent into immediate 
relation with value, by putting the question upon it in this 
shapes — Whether the appropriation of land, and the con- 
sequent creation of rent, will occasion any variation in the 
relativexyalne commodities, independently of the quantity 
of labour necessary to production Whether, in short, the 

pi'oportiozr^ bet^veen the two labours producing a and b will 
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continue, in spite of rent, to determine the prices of a and 
B ; or whether this law will be limited by the law of rent ; 
or whether in any case this law will be actually set aside 
by rent ? Upon Adam Smith's ptincipliss, rent iutroduce^l 
a new element into price. Is that so ) It is the question 
moved at present. 

So important a question brings forward the obligAtion of 
investigfxting the new doctrino of rent as a duty oven for 
Kicardo, who else could not have any particular interest in 
discussing a doctrine which had not been discovered by 
himself. The modern doctrine of rent was, in rerdity, one of 
thoso numerous discoveries which have hotui mode many 
times over before they are made; that is, ii: had been 
ideally detected at different eras by some inquisitive and 
random intellect, prying where it had no business, several 
times before it was perceived to involve thoso weighty con- 
sequences which give dignity to the truth, by giving 
practical motives for remembering it. Eicardo had been 
acquainted with this truth for nearly two years when ho 
wrote his own book. It is not improbable that, previomly 
to this knowledge he had tentatively sketched his theory of 
value ; but be must have been impeded by the defect of such 
knowledge in carrying out ^this theory into a satisfactory 
harmony with the laws regulating wages and profits ; for 
both these presuppose the law of rent Without knowing 
rent and its principles it is impossible to know the principles 
which control wages in the first place, and profits in the 
second. 

E'atural it is, when a man enters upon a new theme, that 
he should introduce it by a definition ; and, as regards what 
logici^ call the nominal definition, such a ahorse is 
prefeclily tight But as to the real definition, wis is so 
ftti from taking ptebedency in the natural process/f thought 
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that, on the contrary, it ought to be the last result* from 
the total discussion. However, without insisting upon this, 
what u the definition 1 “ Bent/’ says Bicairdo, ** is that 
portion of the produce of the earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil” 

Can this definition be sustained f Certainly not The 
word “ indegtructihle'* is liable to challenge; and, in order 
tliat the student may see first let me explain to him 
under what prepossession it was that Ricardo introduced 
that word. Ho was thinking of the casual and the inter- 
mittini/ when he suggested the tndesiruciible. At pp. 50 
and 51, he notices two cases— one being the case of a 
Norway forest, and the other of a coal-mine or a stone- 
quarry — whore Adam Smith had applied the popular terra 
**ront*^iis strictly pertinent But Ricardo thinks other- 
wise. In any one of these cases he views the payment for 
the mine or quarry, colloquially called “ the rent/’ as no 
rent at all in any strict sense. Now, os against Adam Smith, 
in the quoad hominem sense, the censure of Ricardo is nob 
applicable ; lie is but consistent ; for he could not be bound 
to any strictness of distinction growing out qf a doctrine 
which in his days was unknown. But understand Ricanlo 
as speaking of Adam Smith in an argument spoken to 

*** The taM remit.*’— • A remark very nearly approaching to this is 
nindc by Edmund Burke in some part of tl»e little “Essay on Taste,” 
prefixed to his “ Essay on the Sublime.*’ Burke, however, a very 
young man at the date of that work, was not sufliciently cautious. 
At that time his phllosnohical reading and malitation could not 
have ))een extensive, and he neglected to qualify the resulting defini- 
tion akthe real one, in contradistinction to the nominal. Naturally, 
and almost inevitably, the nominal definition goes be/m ,the dis- 
cussion since, without some or rough cireunScrilnDg 

outline gI the subject, a reader cannot be supposed to kyow the 
very ol^ec^ or substance of the inquity. 
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molo modem wiiteis, and still, even in that case, Ricar!^ 
is wrong. He contemplates the Norway forest, the coda 
min^ the stdhe-quazry, as if aU alike leased out to the\ 
tenant, not with any view to a continued succession of 
crops, but as simply transferred on the consideration of 
that crop now ready for removal He puts the question, 
in fact, precisely as he would do on the case of a man's 
leasing out his coal'euUar to another with the privilege of 
emptying it Now, this is not the real case of a forest or 
a coal’mine. Xu the forest there is a regular process pur- 
sued with the purpose of creating a continual succession 
of "falls,” so arranged that, by the fifteenth year, for 
instance, the section tliinned in the first year may be ready 
again for thinnings, and so on perpetually, according to 
the nature of the wood. In a coal-mine, again, the known 
uncertainty of the veins as to direction and density of 
the different strata, gives a reasonable prospect of con- 
tinuous succession in the annual yield. But suppose all 
this not to be so. Take the case as Ricardo apparently 
sliapes it — vis., that you let off a coal-oeUar with lilio^ to 
the lessee of emptying it within a year or two. Hew the 
profitable p^duct, the ‘‘crop*' of the cellar, is known 
beforehand to a hundred-weight, and you are not fo sup- 
pose any concealment as to this fact, or any deception. 
Cleady, now, this coal' cannot be described aS any produce 
from “ the original and indestructible powers” of the cellar. 
And therefore, says Ricardo,^ the term “ rent ” could not 
be applied in any otiier than an improper sense to the con- 
sideration paid by the lessee of the cellar. But'is ihai bo 1 
Not at all In the modern (and most exclusive) sense of 

* **JSa^9 Mardd,” ia* says, ty the of his aagutowt, says 
implidtly, else he dcfB aof say so cx#^tly ; for the ouf iUelf of 
the coel-odlar is not kis iUastration, but mina 

xiiL— 2 a 
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the tern, might he paid by such a leasee. For 

take, the cellar, or take the stone^quarry, and imagine the 
coaf, the stone, or the atercoraceous deposit in the vast 
C|^pts cleaned out by Hercules, to have been accurately 
jmeasnred, it would be no impossible bargain that a day's 
produce from the labour of fifty men in any one of the 
chamliers supposed, should be sot off against a similar 
product from known mines, quarries, crypts, in the same 
neighbourhood, and should be charged with a rent oorre> 
spending to the assignable difierences in the 
A neighbouring coabmine, for instance, worked by a 
hundred colliers, would furnish a standard for the com* 
parison. If our carbonaceous crypt, or our stercoraceous 
cryi)t, yielded a produce larger by twenty-five per cent 
upon the same quantity of labour, then we should have a 
good ground for rent in the severest sense, although the 
crypt wei^ notoriously exhaustible in one, two, or tliree 
yeara 

, It is not, therefore, the inherent or indestructihU powers 
of a subject which will make it capable of rent, but the 
dijmntial powers ; and the true definition of rent is, in the 
strictest ioTXhB,th<ttporHon of the prodnee from the soil (or 
from Any agency of production) whidi is paiS to fits Icmdr 
lord for ihexmofiU differmtioi pomroy as measured by 
comparison with those of eimilar agencies operating on the 
satne market Though Aristotle should rise &om the dead, 
that definition (I humbly submit) will stand. 

Undoubtedly, there are found cases in England, and 
cases Very numerous, where, at first sight, Eicardo’s defini- 
tion seems almost indispensable fmr reaching the true 
distinoidon between what is rent^ and what is not For 
instance, be himself supposes the case where ^^of two 
adjoinij^ farms,'' otherwise exactly equal (same siAe, same 
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qualify), **006 had all iiha conTeniencies of farming huild- 
ings, was, besides, properly drained and manured, and 
advautagooualy divided by hedges, fences, and walls ; 
while other had none of tiiese adi^ntages.” Now, 
surely Eicardo has the right to presume, that for the 
improved farm ^more remuneration would natozelly bh 
paid ’* than for the animproved. But would that excess of 
remuneration' be No,** says Bicaxdo himself, 

it* would -not ; but, popularly,, it would be called lent 
And then he goes on to show that the true rent, which 
probably would be the same in each case, is that part of the 
total ** remuneration’* which is paid for the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil;” whilst that part of the 
remuneration which is strictly pseudo-rent, must be viewed 
as paid for the use of tho capital ” sunk in the improve^ 
ments. Is that not soundl Certainly it is; quite sound: 
and, by the way, it is the more noticeable in Blcardo, 
because it has been accidentally his ordinary oversight to 
talk of rent as if it were the one great burden on the fanner 
of land: whereas so much greater is the burden in ibis 
island from the capital required, that Mr Jacob^ (Irell 
known in past timiea to the British Govemmenit as an 
excellent autSority) reports the pfoportioUv of capiM to 
rent, needed in ordiuary circumstances, as betnjj^. then* little 

* William Jacob, stood In a position of advantage, on a 

sort of isthmus, forjudging of any quastion in economy relating to 
agriculture ; for (on the one ride) he ww well read in the literature 
of Economy, and (on the other) he. was praoticrily familiar with the 
whole eondition and details of rural industry in this island. His 

Considerations on the ProteetSsn required by British Agriculture, 
in 1814, id a valuahle if^k. And .the talent, together with the 
modecarioD and the hhoirledge displayed iu it, recominenm him 
subscquimtly to the OoveramSld as a <^iiiiwionerihrinqtti|6es into 
OoBtimtalagricultme* 
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less than four to one. From fifty-two reports made to ft 
Committee of the Lords in the year before Waterloo, the 
result was, that upon one hundred acres, paying in rent no 
more tlian L.161, 12s. 7d., the total of other expenses (that 
is, of the capital fixed and circulating) was L.601, 15s. Id. 
'per annum. And in some other cases, as, for instance, in 
bringing into tillage the waste lands known teclmically as 
‘‘cold clays,” the proportion of capital required for some 
years appeared to be much greater — on an average, tllree 
times greater, so that the capital would be ten or eleven 
times os much os the rent; and in such circumstances, 
the total sacrifice of rent by the landlord would be no serious 
relief to the improving tenant. Such being the true relation 
of agricultural capital to rent, wliich generally Ricardo seems 
to overlook, it would be strange indeed to blame him for 
this particular passage, in which he does mH overlook it, 
The distinction is just and necessary. The payment for 
the house, bams, stables, fences, drains, J^c., is rightly dis- 
tinguished from the rent ; it is interest paid upon capital 
invested in the fann, and therefore, in fact, lent to the 
farmer. As reasonably might you call the interest upon 
twenty thousand pounds, which the farmer had brought 
into his business, either as a loan from the^neighbouring 
bank, or as his own patrimonial inheritance, part of his rent 
But still the rent (speaking with that strictness which must 
always be a duty where we a-re speaking polemically) is to 
be calculated from the rating, from the place occupied on 
the differential scale, howsoever that place has been reached. 
j^oWy at this moment, much land is thus or thus rich, in 
consequence of this or that euxn of capital co-operative 
^th its original powers. You are not careful to distin- 
guish TOtween the original power and the acquired power ; 
any mdre ttuuDL^ regard to ft man of talents, you care 
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to say, ** So much is due to nature) so much to education 
and personal efforts.” Often you cannot distinguisL 
The farmer) indeed) as a private secret) may guess that so 
much of his nominal tent arises upon the improvements) 
so much upon the original powers of the land. But the 
true rent is calculated severely upon. these differential 
powers, however obtained, sfi found by comparing it with 
other lands cultivated on the prospect of the same matl|j|^ ; 
and the oidy ground for separating the ifcominal rent into 
true rent and pseudo-rent, is because imme improvements 
do not directly increase the differential powers of a pai- 
• ticular estate, but only increase the convenienoe, the 
respectability in appearance, the variable divisibility, of 
the estate ; or, potentially, they raise a basis upon which, 
as yet, no additional power perhaps 1m been raised, but 
on which the tenant (being a man of energy) can raise 
such a power much sooner than otherwise be could. For 
instance, an excellent road has been made to lime or marl, 
or new pits of those manures have been opened. Now, 
it is for the tenant to use those advantages. If he does 
not use them, to him they are as if they did not exist ; 
but, if he do^, then he finds a saving of possibly fifty per 
cent u'^'ux all that he fetches, which may be seven or ten 
per cent. ' total costs. So^ again, as to better divi- 
sione of lands, which th^ may be applied to a laiger 
, cycle of uses; or, where the divisions have previously 
existed, heretofore they may have been rude and fixed. 
Now, by means of light iron hurdles, they may be much 
more effectual, and yet susoeptilie of variable arrange- 
ment) aocoidjbig to the wants of the particulw season. Or, 
again, the house upon the estate, the approach to it, and 
the outhousoe tuiivetsally, maf have been improved. 
Wher^ indeed, the improvinuent has tended to pe direct 
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eonseivatiou of tho produce, as by leaded tanks of shailov 
capacity for leceiviug cream, or by granaries fenced 
against vermin, or by reservoirs prepared for receiving 
manure without waste, they are equivalent to direct 
augmentations in the soil of natural power. 

The logical incidence of the Iasi paragraph, tliough plain 
in its parts, may seem obscure in the whole ; and 1 add 
thi| explanation. There is a large distinction into, two 
cases to be made for agricultural improvements. Aud this 
was not overlooked by Ricardo. The diiference is, tliat 
one class actually augments the power of your land; it 
did produce ten — it does produce twelve. But the other, 
class leaves the power where it was ; having produced ten 
formerly, it produces ten now. How, then, is it an 
improvement ] In this way, that, whereas formerly tliis 
ten required a cost of hve guineas, now it i*cquires only a 
cost of throe. I do not at all overlook that oftentimes 
this saving is but an inverse form of announcing an 
increased power, since the two guineas saved may be used 
in further con'esponding production ; and the blindness to 
this possible inversion of the case is that which so unac- 
countably misled Malthiis. But eometim#8 it happens 
that improvements are not so used, and do not naturally 
suggest such a use. Tor instance, on obtaining marl 
cheaper, you save annually ; but perhaps, even at the old 
price of marl, you had enough. You feel the difference, 
therefore, not in a larger amount of marl, for you want no 
more ; and perhaps yon spend the difference as income, ^ 
not productively. So, again^ if ** Rebecca’s Daughters ** 
save j 7 oii five guineas a summer on tolls, naturally you 
spend the money in drinking jR^^Ooca^s health — ^not upon 
improvement How, this d|rtiaW>h of cases is of a 
nature to' fortify lUcardo’s between the inde^ 
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skuctible advaiitages of land, and its casual advantages in 
convenience. The first Ml, the second wiU opoiate 
the upon future rent So £Sar it seems as if I were justify- 
ing Ricardo. But vrhat I do say is, that the special 
plausibility, in this instance, of Ricardo’s illustration 
must not lead us away from the fact, tiiat even here it is 
not the inddstructihility of the powers, taken singly, 
which could sustain the difference of the two iiiLprove- 
ments steted, were not that indestructibility manifested 
on a ditf'erential scale. 


Stsction II.-‘RKNT. 

Rent having been thus defined as the series of inerments 
arising upon the differmiial quglitm of land^ no matter 
in what way that land may happen to he employed, it 
follows that this aeries will begin to expl itself con- 
currently with the earliest advances of the population. 

And because these original differences in quality of soils, 
keeping pace altogether in their developm*'”* ^ ’th tbo 
movement of the population, are best ul ^oboocl by a 
scale of gAduations addressed to the eye-— at this point, 
ready for the xeforenej^ and explanations which may be 
found h^essary hereafter, t place such a or ocular 

opnstruction of the case 
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In l^cany theie lhay be: 300| in England rpany more 
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than 300, qualities of soil expanded ; but three, as amply 
as 300, will explain the law for the whole. 

No. 1 ropreHenta the class of soils Jlrsi brought under 
culture. And why ? For the natural reason that 
these soils were s^n obviously to be the most productive 
under an equal expenditure of capital i they are first in 
order of development, which is an act of human choice, 
Ixtcause they are first in order of merit, which is a conse- 
quence of natural endowment. The precedency allotted 
by man does but follow and advertise the precedency 
allotted by nature. And if a second-rate soil close to a 
great market like Birmingham, if a third-rate soil close to 
a great seaport like Newcastle, is sometimes more profit- 
able in the very same year 1770, than a first-rate soil in 
the wilds of central Cardiga^ire^possessing at that 
time neither a domestic population for consuming its 
produce, nor roa^ds of any kind for transporting such 
supplies to tho corresponding centres of demand, thus far 
no doubt the regular expansion of the series will be 
slightly d^bturbed : to that extent it cannot be denied that 
the rigour of the graduation must be interrupted. But it 
is. a sufficient answer to say — that, in so largg a territory 
.as England, the final effect upon the general balance will 
be trivial; and, secondly, that lands which are thus 
accidentally privileged, for which the local position is able 
to defeat the natural endowment, will be inevitably raised 
artificially by the compensations of culture and rich 
\ manures to the real rank of No. 1, which originally they 
had usurped. 

No. 2 represents the second class of soils, called up into 
the series /as soon as the growing populatioii has made No. 
1 insufScijpnt. 
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No. 3 rcpTe^Tii<f tlie third class of soila called up under 
the same pressure continually increasing. 

Now, in ihe next step, retaining the very same diagram, 
lotus oirenmatantiato its inf&mal relations by filling in the 
secondary divisions, which shall be distinguished by a 
dotted line * 



The novice understands, that the increments or excesses 
by which each superior No. runs beyond its next lower 
No., express and measure the relations of quantity amongst 
the products. For example, the product upon No. 2 
exce^ that upon No. 3, the product upon No. 1 exceeds 
that upon No. 2 ; but by how mudi ? By the section 
which the dotted lines mark o£ But this section on each 
of the upper soils (No. 1 and No. 2), — ^this absciss malked 
off by dott%i lines— is Brnt, 

Finally, to complete this preparation of the ^c«gram before 
any argument or explanation is applied to it, let us mount 
the whole scaffolding of subdivisions, the tertiary as well 
as the secondary changes which follow the development of 
the scale, adding the letters denoting the particular 
function of revenue to which each of these sections corre- 
sponds. 

, To this third and final diagram is added a fourth soil; 
whereas, in general, it is quite needless to p^ecute tlie 
Tcsder with a scale carried lower than the third round* X 
suppose it jahno^ supetfloous tp add— that w expresses 
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ments of rent, as they emerge suecessively under the series 
of agricultural expansions. When No. 2 was first sum- 
moned into use, one single chamber out of the six marked 
B (viz., that on the extreme east or right hand of the 
diagram) was struck off ipso facto from No. 1 by that 
movement of No. 2. In the next stage, when No. 3 was 
summoned, two chambers (ranging north and south on 
the diagram) were simultaneously struck off from Na 2 
and No, 1, as equally disposable for rent. And, finally, 
when No. 4 was summoned, three chambers (all rising 
perpendicularly on the same meridian, hut varying in lati- 
tude) ^^ere again simultaiieamly struck off, aa» being each 
the separate absciss for rent, which became due for the 
same reason, and therefore at the same moment, on No. 1, 
No. 2, and Na 3. 


SsGxioir III.— RENT. 

"Now,^ having prepa^ my tables, and sufficiently 
armed myself for the decent conjurations of political 
economy, ^ in the language of Piospero, *^Now, 1 arise,’' 
and the reader will suppose me pointing with a long 
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x-and. or cadueeus, to tlie hieroglyphics of the diagram ; 
and if he would farther suppose these subdivisions framed 
of niQsafc tabletSi ivory and ebony, for instance (as on a 
chessboard), for symbolising even to tbo random eye th^ 
separate sections of wages and profit^ whilst golden 
tessellse at the very least would be proper to express the 
etenial eneroachments of rent* (Acherontis amri)^ the 
logic of what follows would then become more emphatic, 
and more authoiitative, as it always does by many degrees, 
where it is made to speak sensuomly to the eye. A 
construction a geometrical exhibition) of any elaborate 
truth, is not often practicable; but, wherever it is so, 
prudence will not allow it to be neglected. What is 
called eoideniia^ that sort of demonstration which shows 
out*’ which is ostensive (in the old language of mathe- 
maticians), and not merely discursive^ or founded on 
dialectic discurms of the undertanding, is, by a natural 
necessity, more convincing to the learner. And, had 
Ricardo relied on this constructive mode of illustrating his 
chapters upon rent and upon wages, they would not have 
tried the patience of his students in the way they have 
done; gbiH less would they have baffled the efforts of 
really able men (when not supported by some obstinate 
interest in the study), at dedpherii)g4he very outline of 
their principles. The case is astonishing;. Two doctrines 
in Ricardo’s system, viz., value and rent (with its com/y/s- 
ment in wages), constitute the well-heads of his economy : 
these msfetsced, all is mastered ; for the rest runs down in 

* ** WtsrnaZ an argaui«iit ad 

hminem^ which neither Sir Edward West, the original diBCOvorer of 
the doctrine, nor Kioardo, . was in any condition to refhse ; as to thsn^ 
the encroachments are et^al But I have repeatedly urged else* 
where, that tliis lawis checked by an eppesite law~this tendency is 
flsiitralised ftem iamtoxy to centiuy by a counter tend^ 
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a totrent of inferences from these prceeogniia. Yet these 
two chapters in liicardo are perhaps his obscnrest. Upon 
Falue^ though churlishly penurious in illustrations and in 
l^uarded distinctions between coses liable to be confounded, 
the exposition is substantially present; it has a local 
manifestation. But upon rent it is not quite certam that 
all the grounds of decision are present eiren in cipher. 
What is clear, is general and expansive ; what is special, 
what involves the dlffereniial portion of the trutli, the 
novel, the esoteric, and tlie characteristic, all this is thrown 
upon the overcharged duty of one single page (vis., the 
last page in the chapter). It is therefore disproportion- 
ately brief at any rate ; but by a most unhappy arranjp- 
ment, even so much as is communicated, lies dispersed aiii 
vagrant through a complex table of numerical proportions ; 
whilst for this table there is wanting some guiding Ariadne’s 
thread to the explorer before he can apprehend even the 
prhicixiium faoiii9 — that is, in which one of the several 
columns he must look for the original impulse to the 
series of changes displayed. Action and reaction he per- 
ceives to be going on strenuously; but where do they 
commence f Jff 

Suppose'^ now, the wand pointed to diagram the first, and 
striking the upper part of this diagram. What I wish 
first to engage the leadet^s attention is the original 
starting-point of society as to rent, which (fiercely as many 
people have disputed it, even in the sense of a possibility) 
must be assuined even as a postulate of the understanding. 
It is a mere necessity of logic to assume as the starting- 
IK>int, that primitive condition of the land under which it 
neither did nor could pay rent Originally, when the 
population had called only fi>r No. 1, it is seen by looking 
back to diagifun I that the land did not trisect itself into 
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rent, profit, and w^agea. Thero^tpop no rent; there could 
be none ; the land bisected itself only into the two capital 
sections Of wages and profit But exactly on this point it 
is that many a coarse sceptic comes forward. Let political 
economy say what it will, he for hie part will not believe 
that any proprietor of land would give up his land gratui- 
tously to the public service. All others engaged in the 
laborious manufacture of Com, of oxen, and of horses, 
being so notoriously moved to it by considerations reason- 
ably' selfish, why should the landowner stand alone in his 
unappreciated patriotism ) 

Bat it is not alleged that he will And now, since this 
mode of argument has been adopted as the main thesis of 
t^l^arate boolcs and pamphlets, it is worth noticing it by a 
severe and formal exposure. For first thing broadly 
noticeable in such an argument, is the puerile style of 
anadiionism which it betrays ; assuming (as if it were a 
matter of course) the modem perfect subdivision of the 
agricultural class into owners and tenants by lease. On tbe 
part of society there is a necessity for an article, which, on 
the part of the owner, it seems by the objection there is 
motjjre for giving up to the public service. But how 
sol In a period of society so early as that mdbt he when 
only Xo. 1 is called for, no separate class of occupants or 
tenants distinct from the class of owners can have been 
formed. As yet, no motive towards such a class con have 
arisen in the secretion of rent, as a separate function of 
revenue, from profit Ihere goes to wreck the total ohjeo 
tion ; for, at this stage of society, profit upon land will be 
enormous. Now, what reason can there be for supposing 
that the owner will deny himself an immoderate income, 
because it happens tp ^wh him under the name of profit, 
mther than under iht diame of rent f Sizup.^ by that one 
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power of the farming tenant to deduct a sum for the 
landlord's demand — 1. From his own profits; 2. From the 
income of some other property helunging to 'himself ; 3. 
From the bounty of an indulgont aunt or grandmother? 
On the contrary, this is going on for ever even at tliis day 
in England; and to deny it would be to affirm that eTory 
man occupied in farming must uniformly succeed : where- 
soever ho docs not, the rent (if paid at all) will be paid 
out of alien funds ; in that case it is rent only by a verbid 
trick. So long as tffords are the only representatives of 
our ideas, so long there will always be an onioning for a 
trickster to charge upon any verlrnl distinctions the pre- 
tence of verbalism. But the short answer in this case is, 
tliat rent, considered as an index or exponent to a series of 
diflercnces upon a scale of soils, obef/s one set of laws — 
^vh list reni^ in the ordinary lax sense^ dteys none. The ebbs 
or flowings of rent, taken in Uie strict sense, are governed 
by laws as regular os marine tides ; hut in the vague sense 
of an acknowledgment to the landlord, made from any 
fund whatever, rent will bo as capricious in its regulating 
principles, as in its original motives. 

Next, let mo ^int to that feature in all the^ three dia- 
grams — ^that always the lowest soil yields no rent. The 
cause of this, and the effect, are equally apparent. The 
cause is, that no soil yields rent until a soil lower than 
itself has defined and marked off a difference of produce. 
For the same reason why there cun be no rent on No. 1, 
when no other No. is used, there cun never be any rent 
m the No. which happens to be lowest in the scale; 
equally in both cases there is wanting a lower soil, to mark 
off a difference. Bent is the excess of produce upon any 
given quality of soil, by comparison with another quality 
worse than itself. Until his worse quality comes into 
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piny, there can be no Auch comparison, and, by consequence, 
no such excess^ Until there is a point of comparison—’ 
that is, nntif the soil now lost in the scale boconics the 
penultimate — you cannot point to any differenoe as more 
tlian a future possibility. AXi soils promise a potential 
diiferenoo ; but this cannot be realised until a lower base 
of comi>ari8on arises. Such is the cause: the effect is 
inore likely to be conteted. It is this. According to the 
modern* doctrine, the price of the prodtiee on all the soils 
is regnlated by this longest soil ; and for this reason — that 
the j»rice of produce must bo such ns to cover that Avliich 
is grown on tho kiifft aflvanlugoous terms. A price, sufB- 
cient for tlie upper soils, would bo quite insiifncioiit to 
continue the culture upon the lower ; since, in a market, 
no distinction can be idlowed in tho price for differences 
of advantage. Of those differener^s the public has no 
knowledge; or, if it had, could not allow for them, 
IhmiHif are allowed for : qualitlC’S of grain, affirmatively 
better, sell higher ; hut g^'oundfi of qualities, as, that a 
man has spent more capital upon hi« grain, or that he has 
won an equal grain from a worse soil by superior skill — 
for these thgre can be no allowance. And, in fact', it is 
from these disadvantages, as graduated into a ^regular 
descending scale, that a regulipp stjries* of increments 
becomes dis})Osab]e for rent So ^ar an oppo^'^nt will 
submit, because he myf > , ^'ut he will dispute tho possi> 
bility of any such lo^t soils existing by a whole class as 
rmitlcss soils. This, however, is the same question recur- 
ring, which has already been recently canvassed witli re- 
spect to No. 1. And in a field, where it is impossible to 
find room for every discing <|uite sufficient to make 
tliese three replies : — (ly class of soils may 

always he available as jjr the case where the 

XIIL — 2 b . / 
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ownor tmites with tliat character the charactl^ of occa^ 
pying farmer. (2dly), That the mode of the non-payment 
often explains its possibility. A tenant beel^able to pay 
a rent upon land not absolutely the worst, but the penul- 
timate : at this rent he has been warranted in ‘bestowing 
upon the land so much capital : secondly, he stimr^tes 
the land by more capital, and obtains a second though 
inferior crop : for that secondary crop, equivalent to the 
crop on a lower soil, he pays no rent Now, here the 
rcntless capital will be concealed and masked to the 
general eye by the associated capital which does pay rent 
This is one of the cases in which virtually the lowesl land 
is concerned ; for those secondary powers in a higher soil, 
which have been called out by the second application of 
capital, are often exactly on a kwol with the primary 
qualities of the lowest. (3dly), A very common case, 
sometimes a very extensive one, is tel/ere the tmant holds, 
jointly with mpmnor land, other land of the lowest quality 
at 2 ^resejit susceptible of culture. The one quality, out of 
which really is paid all the rent that he does pay, shelters 
and disguises the other quality, out of which, in fact, he 
pays none. Not the bystanders only, but even himself 
and his landlord, are possibly deceived. An entire estate 
comprehending much good land, but also some too bad 
for cultivation, has been let on a surveyor’s calculation — 
85 acres of the land No. 4 and No. 5, lying dispersed 
amongst 1140 of land No. 3, 2, and even 1, have virtually 
not affected the contract ; they have been, in fact, thrown 
in gratuitously. No. 5 it has been found at that period 
unpro&table to cultivate. . But No. 4 is cultivated, and is 
part of that land which price by paying wages and 
profits only. It ought, therefore, as the lowest soil actually 
in use, to pay no rent ; ^hbw that is possible, has been 
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bIiowxl by'i^e ciicamstanees of the contract; and how 
such a fact may escape the knowledge even of the parties 
to that contract, is explained by the scattered interfusion 
of some bad land amongst much that is very good or in 
various degrees better. 


Sboion IV.— bent. 

KoV remains the final task. It is seen» it has been 
proved, that an eternal series of difference is developed 
upon the land by the unresting advance of population. 
These difierences, these increments, are undeniable: a 
question arises — How are they disposed of 1 How do they 
operate 1 How do these eternal changes on the land effect 
the distribution of its produce 1 ' We know how a certain 
phenomenon called rent arises. Its origin, itft *iiode of 
advancing — these are^'no longer doubtful. But what we 
now want to know, what as yet we do not know, is — ^the 
remits of this phenomenon upon if Uri'il^.'eBts connected 
with the land; its operation upon the amount of their 
several shares. 

Here is,«tt first sight, a perplexing question, flad the 
question been confined to this — What Mcfmes of the incre- 
ments eternally arising upon land^ cgi meh Umer qmlity 
is developed ? in that case the answer would have heeu 
eai^. We all know, by this time, that these increments 
are rent ; no rent except from these inemments ; no incre< 
ments which can he applied otherwise than to rent. But 
the real question is laiger. There U a singular delusion 
which takes place here. the increment takes 

place on occasion of the in{6ri<h! being called up, there 
is a natural mbrepiio hasty impression left on 

the mind, that the inferior soil actually causes the lucre 
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zneut — ^actnally produces tho addition wliicli becomes 
available for rent. So far from that, so fax from adding 
anything, every descent of this kind upon a lower soil 
talces away s(jmething. It seems to add — and for the 
landlord’s benefit it does add — ^for it makes that a portion 
of his share which previously had been the share of other 
people. But ahsoluiely (that is, in relation to the aggre- 
gate claims of capitalist, farmer, labourer), this incre- 
ment is manifestly a decrement, and never anything else. 
Fast os these increments travel toast wards^ on the diagram, 
exactly in tliai ratio docs the residuum — the portion 
available for the other shares on the land — grow ever 
narrower and narrower. The evolution of No. 2 (which 
suppose to have occurred during the fcJaxon polyarchy) 
did not add anything to the actual produce on No. 1. 
I’he action of No. 2 was simply to measure off on No. 1 
a portion equal to its own defect, and to make it other- 
wise disposable than it had been. But obviously this 
separation on No. 1 has not enlarged the total shares; 
absolutely f the total produce on No, Ids left exactly where 
it was, and the only real change is a different distribution 
of this produce, *» 

This distribution is the subject of the present section ; 
and it will most merit the attention of the student, first, 
because (being already per se the most difiOicalt part of 
the subject) it happens to be that part most cursorily 
explained by Eicai-do. And secondly, it is charged with 
illusions from theJirsL One of these 1 have explained — 

* would he iner;S ^pedantry to refuse this brief 

terminology, , derived from the the(^ of maps. The diagram is 
treated^sas map, or chart, in which the upper side is by ancient usage 
the The advantage for the diagram is— that a single word 

does the otlice of a very operose circumlocution. 
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the tandom impression that the series of increments, 
which are increments only quoad hoc^ is a series of actual 
bom fide additions. A second illusion is this — Because all 
the increments, as fast as they take place, pass into rent, 
it is a most natural inference that these successive addi- 
tions do not disturb the distribution of the other shares. 
Were any part of the increments otherwise applicable than 
to rent-^inversely, were any part of rent otherwise deriv- 
able than from the increments, you feel that the work of 
assigning their several sliares to profits, wages, &c., would 
become perplexed. But you fancy it to be kept exceed- 
ingly simple by the known fact, that the constant excesses 
arising through the development of the land scale are not 
divisible upon any mixe<i principle — so much to profits, 
BO much to wages ; but go in mass, and without one far- 
thing of reservation, to rent The natural, but false, con- 
clusion from this wiU be — that rent, being itself quite 
unaffected by the other shares, will reciprocally not in the 
least affect those other shares. This, however, is altogether 
erroneous. Jrom the moment when rent becomes deve- 
loped upon the land, a perpetual change is going on 
derivatively in the shares allotted to labourers and to 
farmers. The grounds, the clockwork, of this change, 
lurks in a tabular statement of proporrious by Bicardo ; 
this I shall tranter accurately from his pages to my own ; 
and then, because all judicious readers complain heavily 
of the maimer in which Bicardo has treated the exposition 
of this subject, 1 shall make it my business f j fill up the 
scheme which he, from carelessness (and perhaps more 
from natural inaptitude* for the of simplifying know- 
ledge)* has l^t so obscure. 

* The facts overlDoksfi in Ricardo’s position are 

t‘vo~>lat, That by original confermatida of mind, like some dthst 
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Table of Proportions drawn up by Ricardo, for the purpose of 
explaining the collateral or parallel changes which take place in 
the affections of value, through all interests, upon the land, con- 
tingently upon each Buccessive development of lower soils. 


j Pritvper 
Qiiartw. 

cl 

Kent In in 

Money. | Wheat. 

Pwifit in 
Money. 

Wasres 

In 

Wheat. 

Wa^es 

111 

Money. 

Total of 
Money for 
Wages. 
Pr(»6t, and 
Rent. 

£ t. d. 
A. 4 0 0 
It. 4 4 8 
C. 4 10 0 
1). 4 16 0 
K. 5 a 10 

Non<*. 
10 qra 

SO ... 
:{0 ... 
40 ... 

£ A rf.; 

Nona, .120- qrs 
42 7 6 111-7... 
90 «0]0;i-4,.. 
144 0 0;9.V0... 
2U6 18 4 H6 7 ... 

£ $.d. 

4S0 0 o! 

473 0 0, 
465 8 0 
456 0 0| 
445 15 0; 

60 qrH. 
.')8-3 ... 
56-6 ... 
.55 ... 

58-3 ... 

£ 8,d. 
240 0 0 
247 0 0 
255 0 0 
204 0 0 
274 5 0 

£ ». d. 
720 0 0 
762 7 6 
810 0 0 
804 0 0 
025 13 4 


COMMENTARY. 

In t.]u8 table the case a indicates the original condition 
of rural husbandry, when as yet no land is under culture 
hut the best (or No. 1 of the Piagrains), Case b indicates, 
therefore, the secondary condition, when No. 2 is called 
for. Case o the tertiary condition, when No. 3 is called 
for, and so onwards. The price of wheat per quarter in 
the one sole case a, must be understood to have been 
arUtrafily assumed by Iticardo ; everywhere else it is not 


powerful and original minds, he found no genial pleasure iu coth^ 
munieating knowledge ; 2dly, His mind was in a fermenting state, 
so that his knowledge was often provisional and tentative. The 
prodigious events of his era, the vast experiments (even in the rela- 
tions of commerce and political economy) forced upon nations by the 
Titan struggle of England with a barharising despot, taught him 
often to Buspend-^to watch — ^and to listen, as it were, for something 
yet to cmne. Henec it happened, that certain great principles, few, 
but sufficient, for a total revolution in economy— -these he held with 
the grasp of Talus, Hie iron man of Crete. : In the outlying parts of 
his own system, meantime, he was sceptical and what was notjdeter* 
miuate to hiibselh the could not make so to others. 
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arbitraiy. It could not signify what price was assumed at 
the startin^point, only that lUcardo should ha^e explained 
how much of liis table was assumption, and not have left 
to students a perplexing inquiry about his reasons, where, 
in fact, no reasons at all existed* It was sufficient at the 
starting-point to take for a basis any possible price ad 
Uhitunu But ever afterwards, in the descending scale of 
eases b, O/ d, there is no farther room for discretion or 
arbitrary choice. Each price of wheat in the four which 
follow is determined by an d priori principle : it is derived 
(aawill he shown immediately) by a rule of three proportions 
from the amount of pn)duco on the land, compared with 
the same amount when diminished by the growing deduc- 
tions for rent. These modifications of price» derived from 
rent, are very important \ for through this oi^aii of price 
it 'is, that rent operates upon the money comj^en&ations 
(however imperfect compensations) to decaying wages, and 
still more decaying profits. By throwing his eye down 
the proper columns, the reader wiii see that wages are 
always declining in wheat returns, but alw'ays rising (though 
not proportionably rising) in money returns. Profits, 
on the oth^ hand, suffer in both modes Their corq returns 
sell, indeed, with the same aervantage from tlfb new price 
of wheat as that which benefits the wages ; but still, as the 
positive declension of these corn returns is considerably 
greater for profits than for wages, the money returns will 
be seen to decline absolutely for profits, and not merely (as 
in tbe case of wages) proportionately: Lastly, by looking 
down the two contiguous columns for the changes on rent, 
the reader will see that rent benefits in both ways — viz., 
in com returns, and in nmey returns. And oven that is 
a ca];6le8B expression of the case; for, in a sense^ both 
wages, and even profits benefit; that is, if they suffer, they 
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certainly suffer less than they otherwise would do, in con- 
sequence of a higher price being obtained for [[and produce 
concurrently with every expansion of rent. How, then 
does the case of rent differ from thdr case 1 It differs thus : 
rent benefits absolutely in all senses, in wheat not less than 
in money; wages benefit in money, but lose upon the wheat 
return; profits lose upon both returns. Originally, for 
instance (case a), ten labourers liad received, collectively, 
CO quarters of wheat, or (at L.4 per quarter) L. 240 sterling, 
— ^giving to each man six quarters, or, in money, L.24. 
Now, in case n, when rent has comtnenred, the abstraction 
of ten quartern for this purpose makes it impossible that 
the remainder, left for distribution between wages and pro- 
fits, can allow the same corn return. Accordingly, wages 
sink in wheat from 60 to 68 quarters, plm three-tenths of 
a quarter. But, on the other hand, as a compensation jn*o 
tantOj this diminished quantity of wheat sells for L.7 more. 
The ten labourers receive now L.247 instead of L.240. 
Does that addition (of 14s. a man) reimburse his loss? 
Not at all. To do this, the money addition ought to have 
been double. Each man, if no part of his expenditure 
were fox bread and flour, might rejoice* that his ifioney wages 
were more, even if not commeiisurately more. But, for 

• ** Might rejoice** — No, he might not rejoice. In any case he U 
bound to mourn, says the man of the superannuated economic systems 
smashed by Bicardo. But why does he say so? Consistently 
enough ; bia doctrine, his crc«)d, is knoirn ; wages, for Aimf con- 
stitute the basis of ]>rice. Do wages happen to rise under a rise o£ 
wheat? Prices, he holds, must rise commensurately. I^rgo, as ail 
men use grain or other landed produce, to him it seems that all 
prices must rise ; and pro tanU>, But Ricardian Protestants, 
know far otherwise. Even the novice is now aware that a rise in 
wages would leave prices undisturbed,' And now, perhaps, by this 
practical application of his knowledge, the novice begins to Suspect 

that his studies upon value were not quite so aerial. 
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eveiy eiglit bushels of wheat which his family oonsumes, he 
must now peyr four guineas^ plus eightpence, instead of four 
pounds. Say that his household were of four and a half 
heads, here (under the usual random computation of eight 
bushels annually per head) wo have four and a half times 
four shillings and eightpence ejstra — that is, precisely one 
guinea extra on tjj^o man’s annual outlay; whilst, upon 
the table of Eicardo, his relmf proceeds no further than by 
14s„ Le., two-thirds of his loss. This, besides, in the case 
b; hut, if such things happen in the gi'een ear, what 
will haijpcn in the full harvest of development under c, n, 
£, and (piarters of the alphabet still more ominous ? By 
any law that Eicardo impresses on his student, the very 
wheels of the social watehwork must be clogged and motion- 
less long before the land-scale would come in sight of detest- 
able M, or even of gloomy H. Only through that great 
^ antagonist force for ever at work in Great Britain — through 
skill, capital, and the energy of freemen ; only by an 
antagonist law for ever operative in throwing back the 
descents — in raising the soil of cose e, in the year 1700, to 
the level of B as it was in 1500 — the soil of o, in the year 
1800, to tht level of E as it stood in 1600, — thus, and only 
thus do we escape, have escaped, and shall e^i^ape, the action 
of rent; which action, by the just exposures* of Elcordo, 
tends always to engulf us ; which action, by the unjust 
concealments of Eicardo, ought long ago to have frozen us 
into a dead lock — anything to the contrary, nofcwithstand- 
iug, whiclFhas ever been insisted on by that great master 
of economy. The tendencies of a natural law like that of 
rent (yhich wo^ rs/if I as a shorthand expression for 
the case, otherwise it is not rent, but the cause of rent, or 
degrad^jation of soils, which in veiy truth is the original 
principle of movement) — these tendencies it is always right 
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to expose ; and Eicardo first did expose them. Others 
had discovered the lavr ; he first applied his sa^ious sense 
to its consequences upon profits^ wages, price ; and, through 
them\ upon universal economy. That was right ; for that 
we are irredeemably his debtors. But it was not righ to 
keep studiously out of sight that eternal counter-movement 
which tends, by an equivalent agency, to redress the dis- 
turbed balance. This concealment has the effect of intro- 
ducing marvels into a severe* science ; since, else, what 
other than a miracle is it that rent has not long ago 
absorbed the whole landed produce — a result to which so 
manifestly it tends? Secondly, this concealment with- 
draws from the notice of young students a truly philosophic 
instance, or case, of that providential benignity which 
meets every natural growth of comprehensive evil by a 
commensurate compensation, or else by a process of positive 
counteraction. Our own social system seems to harbour’* 
within itself the germ of our ruin. Either we must destroy 
rent, «.e., that which causes rent, or rent will destroy 
unless in the one sole case where this destroying agency 
can be headed back uniformly as it touches the point of 
danger^that point where it would enter into tombination 
with evil co-agencies. Now this great case of reservation, 
this saving clause (which, by the intervention of an unless^ 
«.e., of an if nof,” entitled, of course, to the benefits 
of a Shakspearian if^ defeats a dreadful tendency 
always lying couchant in our social mechanism), being 
almost unnoticed by Bicordo, or not finding a •systematic 
locus in his exposition, besides leaving room for a sort of 
wonderment not creditable to a severe science, has the 
further bad effect of inviting a malignant political dis- 
affection. Both in France, Germany, and England, a &ead- 
ful class is forming itself of systematic enemies to property. 
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As a wild, ferocious iustinc^ blind as a Cyclops and stroitg 
as a Cyclops, this anti-social tt&nzy has naturally but top 
deep a root in the predispositions of hopeless poverty. 
And it happens (though certainiy not with any intentional 
sanction from so upright a man ^ David Ricardo) that in 
no instance has the policy of gloomy disorganisiug Jacob- 
inism, fitfully reviving from age to age, received any 
essential aid from science, excepting in this one painful 
corollary from Ricardo^s triad of chapters on Rent, Profit, 
and Wages. A stress lies on this word tnad; for it is not 
from insulated views of rent that the wicked inference 
arises: it is by combined speculations upon the throe. 
Separate, the doctrine of rent offers little encouragement 
to the anarchist ; it is in connection with other views that 
it ripens into an instrument of mischief the most 
incendiary. Since Ricardo’s time, the auti^social Jacobins 
* — attacking, in France, the whole theory of taxation, of 
public worship, of national education ; in England, attack- 
ing the fabric of civil administration, the liability of one 
generation to the debts or civil obligations of another, the 
right to property or to accumulations of any kind ; and, iu 
Germany, g9ing far beyond these insanities of licentiousness 
—find often a convenient policy in having exoteric and 
minor degrees of initiation. To the aspirant,.4uring his 
noviciate, they preach the abolition of entaile, of regal 
courts, of ambassadors, aud privileged bodies of soldiery, 
as appendages of courts ; but on no phasis of the social 
economy now prevailing do they dwell with more eflectual 
bitterness than on the tendencies of rent as exposed by 
Ricardo. Here is a man, they argue, riot hostile to social 
institutions, not thinking of them in connection with any 
question »of elementary justieo,. irfio fcveals as a mere 
sequel, as an indirect consequence,, as a collateral effect 
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from one ordinary arraugoment of lauded property, tliat it 
does, and must encrnadh steadily, by perpetual stages, upon 
other landed claims, through all varieties of kind and 
of degree. The evil, they allege, is in the nature of an 
eclipse ; it travels by digits over the face of the planet. 
A shadow of death steals gradually over the whole disk of 
what once had oderod a luminous field of promise. And 
that which was meant for the auspicious guarantee of inde- 
finite expansion to human generations — viz., the indefinite 
expansibility of food and clothing from the land — becomes 
the main counteraction to these purposes of Providence, 
and the most injurious monument of social misarrange- 
inent. The class of landlords, they urge, is the merest 
realisation of a scriptural idea — unjust men reaping where 
they have not sown. They prosper, not pending the ruin, 
not in spite of the ruin, but hy the ruin of the fraternal 
classes associated with themselves on the land. Not by 
accident, but by necessity — ^not by intermitting effects of 
position, but by very coercion of their original tenure — it 
is the organic function of rent-receivers to encroach, to 
engulf all the shares at last, and to approximate this con- 
summi^tion of total absorption by yearly staged of partial 
absorption ; like Schiller^s cannon-ball, 

** Shattering wheU ii reaches, and shattering that it may reach.*' 

And ..thus, whilst universal society is viewed as the 
victim of institutions, yet this fatal necessity is received 
as no plea for those whom it coerces; but the noblest 
order of men amongst us, our landed aristocracy, is treated 
as the essential scourge of all oitlers beside. Now, 'were 
all this true, Odd forbid that it should be charged updn 
Ricardo as an offence to have exposed it 1 Bu( ii is .the 
little learning here, as elsewhere, which grounds the igns^r-' 
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ance and propagates the calximny. No man could know 
this better than Bicardo. And yet he has suffei’od these 
perilous falsehoods (perilous, because fatally “simular” of 
truth) to accredit themselyes upon his authority. These 
pestilent errors, oftentimes preached by dull men, have 
borrowed wings and buoyancy from his profound truths 
unfortunately mutilated. For the whole truth, when not 
ope hemisphere, but both hemispheres are exhibited at 
once, is, that, logically speaking, rents are themselves in- 
evitable consequences, hound up with the necessities of the 
casej secondly, that, as inevitable results, those increments 
upon land import im blame to landlords, seeing that, under 
any system of civil interests, and any administration of 
those interests, such increments eternally ari^' % must be 
enjoyed by somebody j thirdly, that having k, s redu<(^/ 
tlxe question to a simple case of comparisoh betwcu. 
country gentlemen (as the most ordinary class of rent- 
receivers) and any other assignable receivers, llicardo was 
too conscientious to pretend that this class was not, 
amongst us, one of our noblest If we have led Europe 
in political counsels since 1642, if we first founded a 
representative government — by whom else than our^country 
gentlemen, in Parliament assembled, were we otirselves 
guided] 

But, fourthly, Eicardo ia chiefly blamaUle as overlooking 
that great pursuing counter-agency which travels after the 
tendency on land, overtakes it continually, and once at 
least in each century, like an annm PlMoniejuJty restores 
the old relations of our system. Eicardo' knew, in that 
extent which made it a duty to proclaim, that to this 
indefinite expansion of rent, absolutely unlimited as it is 
by^qrigintd tendency, on that very aigument, and merely 
by t£at . proof, some active and commenauiate remedy 
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miuit have always been operating. Too evidently the evil 
must have found or liave generated Its own check, else 
why had it not long ago destroyed us 1 I have made it a 
point to dwell a little on this great question, because here 
chiefly it is that political economy inosculates with politics 
and the philo^<ophy of social life ; and because, from mere 
inadvertence, Ivicardo is here found in a painful collusion 
with the most hateful of anarch ists. 

Kow remains one solo task. The novice has seen gener 
ally, tliat the labourer and the capitalist are afTected by 
changes in rent ; it remains to oak, In what exact propoi'- 
tiojis ? Although every fresh projection of rent is carried 
off ^‘neat” and entire by its own class of owners, and 
therefore it might be supposed that this class would go 
off, leaving the two other classes to settle their dividends 
iuulisturbed by the action of rent, that is not so. Every 
fresh pulse of rent causes a new arrangement even for that 
which rent leaves behind, and this now arrangement^ more 
and more favours wages at the expense of i)roiits. One 
short explanation will make this clear, and finish the 
wliole devolojunent 

Looking back to Kicardo’s table, let us take ilhe case c* 

* ** T/n* COM c.”— One, and perhaps the very largest, vice in the 

science of toacliing is— that the teacher, chained up by his own sub- 
jective pre-occupations, cannot see with the eyes of tho novice ; 
eaiiJiot dismiss his own difficulties, and enter, as into an inheritance, 
u[x>n thosc\of his pupil. Not until this muiuoi&t did it strike me, 
that tlie reader having lately Wrd and read so much of the land •scale 
(which means tho devolution of culture through all gradations of soil, 
from optimism doiwn to pessimism, in order to meet the expansions 
of iwpulation), will naturally suppose that Rieawlo's table rests upon 
a basis of that kind ; that the case o, for instance, means land which 
IS one degree worse than that in cose B. Not at all. a, b, c, d, and 
i:, all represent one and the same soil, hut continually forced, by 
fi^Asr soils, into fresh expansions of rent ^ 
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And, in order to l)egin at the hegumiug, what ia the 
fmneqAum movmidi 9 Mliore arlsee the initial movement 1 
It arieea in Jthe fact thixt, hj some descent upon a worse 
soil, a second separation of rent has taken place. In the 
first descent, marked n, there had occurred a separation of 
10 quarters for rent ; in the second descent, marked c, a 
separation (upon the same soil) of 20 quarters has occurred 
for the same purpose. 

'Here pause: for now comes the screw which moves 
the wholor machine. Tlie produce of the soil under dis** 
cussion is assumed always to he the same total quantity — 
viz., 180 quartern; for the reader has been told that it 
is one and the same soil concerned in all the five cases. 
Consequently, when 10 quarters were made disp(»8ablo for 
rent, the remainder was 170; when 20 ate taken, the 
remainder is 100. Kovv, as 

160 ; 180 : : L4 : L.4, 10s. 

AVhon the original move had been made, wheat was 
selling at eighty shillings a quarter : it rose under this first 
move (b) to eighty-four shillings and eightpence. And 
why! because 170 is to 180 as L.4 is to L.4, 4g. 8d. Lut 
when another move (o) has abstracted from the tot^ crop 
of IBO quarters not less than 20 for rent, by a ruleof- 
three proportion wo see that the price will rise to ninety 
shillings. 

Step. Oie Second, — Next, after this case of price, comes 
the case of wages. How it is that Bicardo would him^felf 
have explained the x>rocess of ad^justment (as sketched on 
his own table) between wages and the changes ca^iscd by 
rent, pibrhaps nobody can say. Hy explanation is this, 
which must (I presume) be sound, as it coincides in 
the arithmetical result with his, Tjook down the column 
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of prices for wheat, and uniformly the difPeroBoe between 
any caae, as o and the original case a, must be halved. 
Thus the half of ten shillings (the difference between 
c and a) is five. Then, because each labourer’s original 
share had been six quartersj multiply six by five shillings, 
and the product is thirty shillings. . This, for ten labourers, 
will make, collectively, L.16; and so much additional 
money wages — ^viz., L.15 — must be paid to the aggregate 
share of wages under case o, compared with case A. 
Accordingly, in the column of wages in money," you 
see that, having had L.240 in case a, the ten labourers 
will have L.255 in case o. Again, for a similar reason,* 
in COSO D, the price of wheat per quarter is sixteen shillings 
more than in case a. Half sixteen shillings is eight 
shillings; and multiplying the original quarters of each 
labourer, viz., six, by eight, you have forty-eight sldllings 
as the additional sum for each labourer, L.24 therefore aa 
the aggregate addition for ten labourers. Accordingly, by 
the same column of ** wages in money," you see that the 
share of wages on y:a$o d, as compared, with case A, has 
risen from L.240 to L.264. 

Stej) the Third — Eemains to ask, what will he the share 
left fdSr profits? When abstracting E&ardo’s law of 
profits, I said — ^by way of condensing the truth in a brief 
formula — “ Profits are the leavings of wages meaning, 
that whatever addition is assigned to wages by the law 
contateUing them, must be taken from profits ; for, if not, 
whence can it come ? What other source is available ? 
Here (as you sjse) the initial movement, by abstracting 20 


* A similar rsason,** — ^viz. because 30 quarters out of 180 being 

no^ disposable for rent, leaving only 150 for wages and profit^ then 
by the role of tliree*^150 : 180 ; : L.4 : L.4, 16a. 
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^^arten ftom the hnd produce for renli, hw delorminatelj 
forced on another movement— Ti*MF n change In -wages. 
This has pven L.16 extra to the ten workmffli J hut where 
was that L.15 obtained I If you say it was obtained from 
tile new price of wheat, now muck enhanced, I reply 
’Si’o : tb<ni is quite impossible. , First, from tiro fact— the 
price of wheat is now 10s. a quarter more than it was 
under case A. This extra aimi upon 180 quarters makes 
emctiy L.^ But L.90 is the very sum now paid for rent ; 
the 20 quarters for rent, at L.4, lOs., amount to L.90. 
Consequrnitiy, all that is gained in the new money price 
of wheat goes away upon rent. Secondly, the seme tiling 
may he shown d priori. For what is it that has taW 
the price of wheat 1 The cause of that new price is the 
inferiority of some new soil not particnlarly noticed in 
Bicardo’s table, except in its effects. This worse soil,- 
which for tiiat reason regulates the price upon oil soils, 
could not furnish the some pto<iuoe of 180 qimrters, 
except at a hi^ coat That higher cost appear^ to 
be 1*90. So &r only, and by this process, has the price 
of wheat been raised; but not through any rise of wages, 
»<whioh rise# hemdes, is consequential and posterior to the 
rise in wheat, ^ftd cannot therefore ha-ve, been cauiative 
to the new price of wheat Not to insist aqai^ this 
point, on the doetrine of Bicardo; ao folly -Ated, 

that no dumge in price can ever bo effected by. a change 
in wiWM. In the instance now before nc, tim 1*16 extra 
must be paid from some qusrtCT; InJt it is doubly den ^-^ 
\8tmted that it mmnot have been pehl by the newjjaetl^ 
V, by consameFS. It i«nains;ti^a!rfl%r^ffisrS m^ 
o« of piofifo} <#« *^ **^ 

mxxadinglyi hy Mdng into 

yon serf that in cose o; these ptoffto have sunk fiom 
2 C 
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to iL465« In other words, the 30s. per maa, paid extra 
to the labourer, making L15 for the ton labourers, haa 
been obtained 60111*617 at the cost of profits. The labourers 
obtain more } but the capitalist is left with L.15 les& 
Thus, finally, we read off the table of Bicardo into 
its true interpretation. We are able to construct it into 
a scientific sense for the understanding. The last column 
to the right hand, 1 must observe, simply adds to the 
invariable sum of L.720, always disposable for profit and 
wages, the new sum obtained by a new price of wheat for 
rent. For example, in case o, where 20 quarters become 
disposable for rent, aud therefore, iu money, L.90 under 
the new price of wheat, add this L.90 to the old L.720, 
and the total money produce of the land under o is L.810. 
So again, under b, where the price of wheat has risen to 
L.5, 2s. lOd. per quarter, the total money value of rent, 
now claiming 40 quarters of the 180, will be L.205, 138. 
4d . ; and this sum, added to the old L.720, makes (as we 
see) L.925, 13s. 4d. But now, if we strike out this final 
column on the right hand, which is simply an arithmetical 
register or summation of values travelling along with the 
expansions of rent, we shall have seven columns remaining 
— viz‘; one for the of wheat, two ^r rent, two for 
profits, and two for wages. And the Ariadne’s thread for 
passing along the labyrinth is briefly this : that the second 
column is a pure assumption, and justly so, where you 
are entitled to take any quantities you please for a basis. 
Troni this second column you take your start ; and, by a 
edmpari^n derived from this assumptioiv of wheat rent, 
in a way alfsasdj^^lfiainod by sta^iiig the remainder 
of wheat produce, suppose 150 quarters after paying rent, 
against the invariable total of wh^^ produce — viz,, ISO 
quarters), you determine to a fractii^ the new price per 
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qnarto of wheat. This known, next, "hy ^ rule which 
seems arbitrary, you learn precisely the now amount (as in 
column sevehth) that will now be required for money 
wages. But, because the new price of wheat is also 
known, out of th(d (combined with the money addition 
to the labourer's wages) you are able to determine the 
question of column sixth— Viz., how much the labourer has 
lost in com wages ; and then, as the money gained to the 
labourer measures the money lost to the capitalist, easily 
you settle the question of column fifth (money profits) out 
of column seventh (money wages). Next, through the 
price of wheat (known in column first, and 6^ column 
second), you ascertain readily the question of column 
fourth ; of wheat profita There remains only column 
third (the money value of rent). But this is obviously 
nothing more than a multiplication of column second, as 
to any given item, by the corresponding item in column 
first. As to the objections against the rule for deriving 
the new rate of money wages — that it seems to be arbitrary 
— 1 fancy tbat Bicardoi referred to a basis assumed in the 
cliapter on wages, which represents the labourer as vrifjin- 
ally requiring one half of his wages for food or for wheat ; 
so that the ineftase in money wages acts only on tlrnt half. 
To the latter part of that chapter, in my own account of it, 
1 therefore refer the reader. 









